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SUMMARY 


SUMMARY 


Introduction 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  proposing 
to  Implement  a  Resource  Management  Plan 
(RMP)  for  the  Egan  Resource  Area  of  the  Ely 
District,  Nevada.  The  Egan  Resource  Area 
encompasses  approximately  3.8  million  acres 
of  publ Ic  land  In  east  central  Nevada.  The 
majority  of  the  resource  area  Is  located  In 
White  Pine  County.  Portions  of  the  resource 
area  are  also  located  In  Nye  and  Lincoln 
Counties. 

The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  Is 
designed  to  provide  management  direction  to 
resolve  three  Issues  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  This  document 
describes  the  management  actions  that  are 
being  proposed  for  Implementation,  the 
alternatives  that  were  considered,  and  an 
environmental  analysis  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Issues 


The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  will  be 
addressing  the  three  Issues  listed  below: 

1.  Range  Management 

2.  Realty  Actions 

3.  Wilderness  Study  Areas 

The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  Is  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  provide  management 
direction  for  these  Issues  only.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  other  Issues  concerning  such 
matters  as  minerals  management,  cultural 
resources,  and  recreation  management  will  be 
left  out  of  the  decision  making  process. 
Decisions  regarding  these  Issues  will  be 
handled  through  normal  administrative 
procedures.  Decisions  affecting  these 
resources  will  still  be  guided  by  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976   (FLPMA),   the  National   Environmental 


Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA),  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966, 

This  Resource  Management  Plan  contains  only 
preliminary  wilderness  recommendations. 
Wilderness  Is  treated  differently  than  the 
other  resources  because  It  Is  Congress  that 
will  make  the  final  decisions  on  which  If 
any  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  are  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  A  separate  final  wil- 
derness environmental  Impact  statement  will 
be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 
a  later  date.  It  will  contain  Information 
drawn  from  this  Resource  Management  Plan  and 
the  accompanying  Egan  Wilderness  Technical 
Report, 


Alternatives 


The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  contains  a 
Preferred  Alternative  and  five  other 
alternatives  for  how  the  Egan  Resource  Area 
should  be  managed.  Each  alternative,  will 
provide  a  different  approach  to  how  the 
resource  area  should  be  managed,  varying 
from  no  action;  and  resource  protection,  to 
resource  development.  The  theme  for  each 
alternative  Is  discussed  below. 


Preferred  Alternative: 


This  alternative 
approach   to   land 
FragI le 


emphasizes  a   balanced 

management  In  the  resource  area 

and  unique  resources  would  be  protected 

while  not  overly  restricting  the  ability  of 

other  resources  to  provide  economic  goods 

and  services.    It   Is  a  combination  of 

various  alternatives. 

Alternative  A:  This  alternative  represents 
a  continuation  of  present  resource  manage- 
ment uses  and  levels.  The  resource  area 
would  continue  to  be  managed  without  a  long 
range  plan  and  actions  would  be  determined 


on  a  case-by-case  basts  as  circumstances 
and/or  public  demand  dictate. 


Table  S-1  Illustrates  the  Summary  of  Impacts 
by  Alternative. 


Alternative  B:   This  alternative  Is  oriented 


toward  preservation  of  natural  values,  with 
emphasis  on  protecting  wildlife  and  riparian 
habitats,  wild  horses,  and  wilderness 
val ues. 

Alternative  C :  This  alternative  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  public  within  the  sustained 
use  capabilities  of  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 

Alternative  D:   This  alternative  Is  designed 

to   emphasize   the   management  of   those 

resources  contributing  to  the  commercial 
well-being  of  the  resource  area. 

Alternative  E:  This  alternative  Is  designed 
to  emphasize  the  protection  of  natural 
values  through  the  removal  of  all  livestock 
grazing  from  public  lands. 
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CHAPTER   1 


PLANNING   ISSUES 


AND    CRITERIA 


CHAPTER    ONE 


PLANNING    ISSUES    AND    CRITERIA 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

Section  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  states  "The 
Secretary  shall,  with  public  Involvement 
and  consistent  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  Act,  develop,  maintain,  and  when 
appropriate,  revise  land  use  plans  which 
provide  by  tracts  or  areas  for  the  use  of 
the  public  lands."  The  guidance  for 
preparing  this  plan,  which  Is  known  as  a 
Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP),  Is  contained 
in  43  CFR  Part  1600,  Public  Lands  and 
Resources;  Planning,  Programming,  and 
Budgeting. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (NEPA)  requires  Federal  agencies  to 
prepare  statements  documenting  the 
environmental  consequences  of  Federaal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  human 
environment.  Resource  management  plans 
qualify  as  significant  actions  and  thus 
require  the  preparation  of  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  (EIS).  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality's  Regulations  for 
Implementation  of  the  Procedural  Provisions 
of  NEPA  (40  CFR  Part  1500)  provide  guidance 
for  the  preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements.  This  document  combines  the 
preferred  resource  management  plan  and  its 
environmental  Impact  statement  Into  an 
Integrated  package. 

The  overal I  purpose  of  the  resource 
management  planning  process  Is  to  Improve 
the  resources  of  the  resource  area  which 
would  result  In  Increased  goods  and  services 
to  the  public  land  users  and  general  public. 
This  will  be  accomplished  through  a  planning 
process  using  an  Interdisciplinary  approach 
that  Includes  participation  by  the  public, 
other  Federal  agencies,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  Indian  tribes.  Resource 
management  plans  are  designed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  best  available  data  In 
formulating  and  analyzing  alternatives. 


The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  Is 
designed  to  provide  a  framework  for  future 
management  of  the  public  lands  and  resources 
In  the  Egan  Resource  Area,  This  framework 
will  be  established  by  determining  which 
resources  will  be  given  management  emphasis. 
This  will  be  consistent  with  existing 
legislation,  regulations,  and  the  policy  of 
management  of  public  lands  on  the  basis  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  This  will 
be  done  "In  a  manner  that  will  protect  the 
quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  historical, 
ecological,  environmental,  air  and  atmos- 
phere, water  resource,  and  archaeological 
values"  (FLPMA,  Sec.  102  (a)(7)  and  (8)). 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  planning  needs 
for  the  Egan  Resource  Area,  the  RMP  also 
fulfills  other  specific  objectives.  This 
draft  RMP  Includes  evaluation  of  four 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  also  required 
by  FLPMA.  Through  study  of  the  alterna- 
tives, the  value  of  these  WSAs  for  wilder- 
ness or  other  uses  will  be  determined  and 
the  consequences  analyzed.  In  accordance 
with  BLM  policy  the  following  procedure  will 
be  used  In  addressing  environmental  concerns 
pertaining  to  wilderness  designation.  Envi- 
ronmental Impacts  of  wilderness  designation 
will  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Bureau 
planning  process  through  the  draft  RMP 
stage.  This  draft  document  presents  the 
Impacts  to  wilderness  and  other  resources  by 
alternative  In  summary  form.  Comments 
received  from  this  document  on  wilderness 
will  be  presented  In  a  Preliminary  Final 
Egan  Wilderness  EIS  to  be  published  as  a 
separate  document  from  the  final  RMP,  This 
EIS  will  be  submitted  through  the  BLM 
Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  President.  The  recommendations 
contained  In  this  final  wilderness  EIS  will 
be  preliminary  because  they  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  BLM  Director,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  President  before  they  are 
presented  to  Congress  for  legislative 
action.        Specific    Information    Is 
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Incorporated  Into  the  Egan  Wilderness 
Technical  Report  which  Is  available  on 
request  for  those  who  desire  more 
Information, 

A  suit  was  filed  In  1973  In  Federal  Court 
alleging  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  programmatic  grazing 
environmental  Impact  statement  did  not 
comply  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  As  a  result  of  the  settlement 
of  this  suit,  BLM  agreed  to  prepare  specific 
grazing  EISs.  The  resource  management  plan 
will  meet  this  objective. 

Finally,  the  resource  management  plan  will 
also  Identify  lands  which  will  be  made 
available  for  sale  or  exchange  to  consoli- 
date ownership  for  Improved  management  and 
to  meet  other  Important  public  objectives. 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


The  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  Is  being 
prepared  In  accordance  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  planning  regulations  (43 
CFR  1601).  The  process  consists  of  the 
following  nine  steps:  1)  Identification  of 
Issues;  2)  development  of  planning  criteria; 
3)  collection  of  Inventory  data  and 
Information;  4)  analysis  of  the  management 
situation;  5)  formulation  of  alternatives; 
6)  estimation  of  effects  of  alternatives;  7) 
selection  of  preferred  alternative  (draft 
plan/EIS);  8)  selection  of  the  resource 
management  (final  plan/EIS),  and  9) 
monitoring  and  evaluation. 

In  July  1981  an  Interdisciplinary  team  was 
established  to  prepare  this  document, 

SETTING 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  covers  approximately 
4,5  million  acres  of  land  In  Nye,  Lincoln 
and  White  Pine  Counties  In  eastern  Nevada, 
Of  this  area,  3,8  million  acres  of  public 
land  are  managed  by  the  Ely  District  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (Map  lnt-1  and  Table 
lnt-1). 

Ranching  and  mining  have  historically  been 
the  main  Industries  within  the  Egan  Resource 
Area.  Agricultural  activities  Include 
cattle,  sheep  and  hay  production.  Copper, 
tungsten,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold, 
manganese,    berrylllm,    molybdenum    and 


tellurium  have  all  been  mined  to  some  degree 
In  the  area.  The  most  recent  addition  to 
the  economy  has  been  tourism,  with  an 
emphasis  on  overnight  tourist  facilities  and 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities, 

Ely  Is  the  largest  urban  center  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  and  serves  as  the  hub  for 
government,  recreation,  tourism  and 
commerce.  The  1982  estimated  population  for 
Ely  according  to  the  White  Pine  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  5,717,  The  estimated 
entire  White  Pine  County  population  was 
reported  to  be  9,527,  Smaller  communities 
Include  Ruth,  McGIII,  Preston,  Lund,  Cherry 
Creek,  Currant,  and  the  Duckwater  Indian 
Reservation, 

ISSUES  AND  CRITERIA 


Resource  management  plans  are  limited  to 
Issues  which  are  of  major  concern  and 
Importance  to  the  BLM  and  the  public  It 
serves.  The  previous  planning  system 
provided  detail  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues 
and  concerns  without  considering  their 
overall  significance. 

Minerals  are  addressed  Indirectly  In  other 
Issues  and  In  the  Impact  analysis  section. 
ACBC  and  T&E  species  Issues  are  considered 
under  standard  operating  procedures.  The 
range  Improvement  Issue  Is  discussed  In  the 
specific  proposals  for  livestock  grazing 
under  the  various  alternatives. 

The  three  planning  Issues  described  In  this 
chapter  are  the  heart  of  this  plan.  The 
Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  Is  designed  to 
resolve  these  Issues.  Other  resource  uses 
not  expressly  Included  as  an  Issue  will  be 
managed  under  the  principles  of  balanced 
multiple  use  management.  Implementation 
actions  will  be  guided  by  the  Consistency 
requirements  (43  CFR  1610.3-2)  and 
Conformity  and  Implementation  provisions  of 
43  CFR  1610.5-3.  Further  decisions  affect- 
ing these  resources  will  still  be  qulded  by 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (FLPMA),  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA). 

One  Issue,  Sensitive  Resources,  has  been 
deleted  since  September  1982  publication  of 
the  Issues  and  Planning  Criteria  for  the 
Egan  Resource  Management  Plan.  Additional 
review  of  this  Issue  determined  that  exist- 
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Ing  laws  and  regulations  proved  sufficient 
management  direction  for  this  Issue  thereby 
making  further  analysis  unnecessary. 

Part  of  the  Realty  Issue,  easement  acquisi- 
tions was  carried  through  the  public  comment 
period  of  the  alternatives  formulation  step 
of  this  document.  Insufficient  public 
comment  was  received  on  this  component  and 
the  easement  acquisition  part  of  the  Realty 
Issue  has  also  been  deleted  from  the 
planning  process. 

There  are  no  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  within  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 

Criteria  Upon  Which  the  Selection  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  and  Planning  Decisions 
will  be  Based 

Public  comments  from  Interested  and  affected 
publics  at  all  levels — local,  state, 
regional,  and  national — will  be  considered. 

Public  land  areas  will  host  multiple  uses, 
except  where  a  single  use  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  renewable  resources  of  the  public  lands 
will  be  managed  on  a  sustalned-yleld  basis. 

The  present  and  potential  uses  of  the  public 
land  will  be  considered. 

The  relative  scarcity  of  resource  values  and 
the  availability  of  alternative  sources  of 
supply  will  be  considered. 

The  relative  value  of  long-term  and  short- 
term  public  benefits  will  be  considered. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  socio- 
economic Impacts  upon  local  communities. 

The  resource  management  plan  will  comply 
with  the  various  state  and  federal 
environmental  protection  laws. 


The  Impact  of  alternative  decisions  upon 
adjacent  federal  and  nonfederal  land  will  be 
considered.  All  decisions  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
govern  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

PLANNING  ISSUE  NUMBER  I 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  responsible 
for  administering  the  range  I  and  vegetation. 
This  responsibility  Includes  protecting  the 
Integrity  and  productivity  of  the  vegetation 
resoure,  while  making  vegetation  and  habitat 
available  for  livestock,  wild  horses,  and 
wildlife.  One  aspect  of  this  responsibility 
Is  the  management  of  the  range.  To  meet 
this  responsibility  the  BLM  will  develop 
range  management  practices  based  on  the 
concepts  of  sustained  yield  and  multiple 
use. 

Planning  Questions  Related  to  Issue  Number  I 

1,  How  can  the  vegetation  resources  be 
managed  under  the  "Range  I  and  Management 
Policy"  for  the  benefit  of  livestock,  wild 
horses  and  wildlife?  Under  the  "Rangeland 
Management  Policy"  similar  allotments  would 
be  Identified  as  belonging  to  one  of  three 
categories,  for  which  the  objective  would  be 
to:  maintain  current  satisfactory  condition; 
Improve  allotments  In  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion; or  to  manage  al lotments  custod la  I ly, 
while  still  protecting  the  existing 
resources  values, 

2,  How  can  range  use  be  administered  to 
protect  and  Improve  riparian  areas  to  good 
or  better  condition  as  required  by  existing 
Executive  Orders? 

3,  How  can  fire  management  be  used  to 
modify  vegetation  for  the  benefit  of 
livestock,  wild  horses,  and  wildlife? 

Planning  Criteria  Related  to  Issue  Number  I 


The  resource  management  plan  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  planning  and  management 
programs  of  other  federal  agencies,  state 
and  local  government  and  Indian  tribal 
governments  except  where  they  conflict  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  legal 
mandate. 


Inventory  Criteria:  1,  Use  the  monitoring 
procedures  established  In  1981  by  the  Nevada 
Range  Studies  Task  Group  to  obtain  range 
data.  2.  Identify  wild  horse  herd  areas, 
3,  Obtain  actual  use  data,  4,  Determine 
migration  routes,  habitats,  winter  ranges 
and  desired  population  levels  for  wildlife 
from  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  5, 
Gather   social   and   economic   Information 
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relating  to  the  effect  of  range  management 
on  the  ranching  Industry  and  the  local 
community.  6,  Identify  management  con- 
flicts associated  with  the  range  management 
program,  7.  Analyze  fire  reports  to 
determine  fire  occurrence,  the  rate  of 
spread  for  fire  and  the  resource  values 
which  may  be  destroyed.  8.  Identify  range 
Improvement  needs. 

Criteria  for  Estimating  Effects:  The  Impact 
of  the  proposed  alternatives  on  the  environ- 
ment will  be  based  on  the  Implied  legal, 
social,  economic,  biological  and  physical 
consequences  (positive  and  negative). 

Criteria  Guiding  the  Development  of 
Alternatives: 


Planning  Questions  Related  to  Issue 
Number  I  I 


Protection  Parameter:  1.  Vegetation 
management  will  be  designed  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  wild  horse,  wildlife 
and  riparian  areas,  and  the  secondarily 
to  benefit  livestock.  2,  Fire 
management  policy  will  recognize  that 
fire  Is  part  of  the  natural  ecosystem, 
modified  suppression  and  prescribed 
burns  wl  M  be  used  to  restore  natural 
resoruce  values.  3,  Land  management 
actions  will  be  designed  to  safeguard 
wildlife  and  wild  horse  habitats. 

Development  Parameter:  1,  Vegetation 
will  be  managed  for  the  primary  benefit 
of  I Ivestock.  2.  Fire  management 
policy  will  be  based  on  using  fire  to 
protect  and  Improve  I Ivestock  economic 
opportunities.  3.  Land  management 
actions  will  be  designed  to  emphasize 
use  and  disposal  of  public  lands. 

PLANNING  ISSUE  NUMBER  II 


Eighty-five  percent  of  the  land  within  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  Is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Possible  future 
economic  opportunities  Include  the  White 
Pine  Power  Project,  agricultural 
development,  and  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  mining  Industry.  Should  these  economic 
opportunities  begin  to  materialize, 
additional  people  will  be  attracted  to  the 
region.  The  BLM  has  a  responsibility,  as 
the  need  arises,  to  assure  that  the  public 
lands  are  available  for  community  expansion, 
agricultural  development,  utility  corridors, 
and  other  public  purposes. 


1.  Which  lands  are  suitable  to  be  disposed 
of  for  development  by  private  and  other 
publ Ic  entitles? 

2.  Various  utility  companies  have  proposed 
a  series  of  utility  corridors  through  the 
Ely  District.  Where  and  how  many  utility 
corridors  should  be  planned  and  designated? 

Planning  Criteria  Related  to  Issue  Number  II 

Inventory  Criteria:  1.  Identify  lands 
suitable  for  disposal  and  utility  corridors. 

Criteria  for  Estimating  Effects:  The  Impact 
of  the  proposed  alternatives  on  the 
environment  will  be  based  on  the  Implied 
legal,  social,  economic,  biological  and 
physical  consequences  (positive  and 
negative). 

Criteria  Guiding  the  Development  of 
Alternatives: 


Protect  1 on  Parameter :  1,  Land  which 
Is  Isolated,  uneconomic  to  manage,  or 
available  for  community  expansion  will 
be  disposed  of  If  this  use  does  not 
conflict  with  wildlife  or  wild  horse 
habitat,  2,  Utl I Ity  corr Idors  wl I  I  be 
located  where  existing  utility  lines 
occur. 

Development  Parameter:  1,  All  land 
that  Is  Isolated,  uneconomic  to  manage, 
or  available  to  meet  community 
expansion  needs  may  be  disposed  of. 
Utility  corridors  will  be  permitted 
based  on  the  preferred  routes  of  the 
utl I Ity  companies. 


PLANNING  ISSUE  III 


Four  areas  with  wilderness  characteristics 
are  located  largely  or  entirely  within  the 
Egan  Resource  Area,  They  are:  (5oshute 
Canyon  (NV -040-015) ,  Park  Range 
{NV-040-154),  RIordan's  Well  (NV-040-166) , 
and  the  South  Egan  Range  (NV-040-168),  A 
wilderness  study  wilt  be  conducted  to 
determine  If  wilderness  preservation  Is  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  these  areas. 
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Planning  Questions  Related  to  Issue 
Number  I  I  I 

1.  What  wilderness  values  do  these  areas 
have? 

2.  What  other  resource  values  occur  In 
these  areas  and  what  Is  the  significance  of 
the  conflict  between  these  and  wilderness 
designation? 

3.  Can  the  proposed  wilderness  areas  be 
managed  as  wilderness  over  the  long  term? 

Planning  criteria  Related  to  Issue 
Number  I  I  I 

Inventory  Criteria:  1.  Obtain  public 
Input.  2,  Assemble  existing  wilderness 
Inventory  data  on  the  mandatory  wilderness 
characteristics  (size,  naturalness,  and 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or 
primitive  recreation)  and  the  supplemental 
values  (ecological,  geological,  or  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic, 
or  historical  value)  present  In  each 
wilderness  study  area.  3.  Gather  social, 
economic,  and  mineral  data  to  evaluate 
highest  and  best  use  of  wilderness  study 
area. 

Criteria  for  Estimating  Effects:  The 
Impacts  of  the  proposed  alternatives  on  the 
environment  will  be  based  on  the  Implied 
legal,  social,  economic,  biological,  and 
physical  consequences  (positive  and  nega- 
tive). 

Criteria  Guiding  the  Development  of 
Alternatives: 


Protection  Parameter: 


Al  I 


wl I derness 

study  areas  In  their  entirety  will  be 
recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation. 


Development  Parameter: 


Recommend  as 


suitable  alt  acreage  with  good  quality 
wilderness  characteristics  and  with  no 
significant  existing  or  potential 
resource  conflicts  or  manageability 
problems  or  significant  combinations  of 
lesser  conflicts  or  problems. 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  DESIGNATION 

Off-road  vehicle  use  allocation  did  not 


emerge  as  an  Issue  during  scoping  for  the 
Egan  Resource  Management  Plan.  However, 
off-road  vehicle  designations  will  be  done 
through  the  planning  process  for  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  In  compliance  with  Executive 
Orders  11644  (Use  of  Off -Road  Vehicles  on 
Public  Lands)  and  11989  (Off-Road  Vehicles 
on  Publ Ic  Lands). 

Public  lands  within  the  Resource  Area  must 
be  designated  either  open,  I  1ml ted  or  closed 
to  off -road  vehicle  use.  Constraints  on 
off-road  vehicle  use  need  to  be  based  on 
Identifiable  and  defendable  concerns.  An 
undefined  "potential"  for  off-road  vehicle 
use  damage  Is  not  adequate  Justification  for 
constraints  on  off-road  vehicle  use.  Damage 
must  be  shown  to  be  occurring  or  Imminent. 

To  evaluate  the  necessity  and  appropri- 
ateness of  constraints  on  off-road  vehicle 
use,  Inputs  were  solicited  from  all  Ely 
District  resource  specialists  during  August 
of  1982.  While  some  off-road  vehicle 
conflicts  and  potential  for  damage  were 
Identified,  no  restrictions  on  off -road 
vehicle  use  were  proposed.  In  Instances 
where  specialists  had  concerns  for  potential 
damage,  they  felt  that  resource  protection 
could  be  accomplished  with  "open"  off-road 
vehicle  designations  through  alternate 
strategies.  These  consist  of  emergency 
closures  for  areas  endangered  by  vehicle 
use;  alternative  protections  such  as  the 
Interim  Management  Plan  for  wilderness;  use 
of  the  Environmental  Assessment  process  and 
specialist  review  for  authorizing  organized, 
competitive  off-road  vehicle  events;  field 
monitoring  of  fragile  and  environmentally 
sensitive  areas;  and  eventual  limitations  on 
off-road  vehicle  use  through  the  designation 
process. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

Mineral  resources  management  was  not 
Included  as  a  planning  Issue  because  the 
Bureau's  mineral  resources  policy  provides 
that,  the  public  lands  shall  remain  open  and 
available  for  mineral  exploration  and 
development  unless  withdrawal  or  other 
administrative  action  Is  clearly  Justified 
In  the  national  interest.  Minerals  are, 
therefore,  addressed  indirectly  in  other 
Issues  and  in  the  impact  analysis  section. 
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CHAPTER     2 


ALTERNATIVES 


CHAPTER  TWO 


ALTERNATIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  presents  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  the  five  other  alternatives 
that  were  considered  In  the  development  of 
this  plan.  Each  alternative  will  emphasize 
certain  resource  uses  such  as  livestock 
production,  or  wildlife  habitat  protection. 
In  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (Part  1502. I 4d)  a 
No  Action  Alternative  has  been  Included, 


MANAGEMENT  ALTERNATIVES 

A  Preferred  Alternative  and  five  additional 
alternatives  have  been  developed  for  this 
management  plan.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
Is  the  alternative  which  is  being  considered 
for  implementation.  The  other  alternatives 
are  being  presented  to  show  the  possible 
range  of  management  actions  that  could  be 
Implemented. 

The  five  Alternatives  are: 


protection  and  enhancement  of  natural 
resource  values,  with  an  emphasis  on 
managing  for  the  benefit  of  fragile  and 
unique  resources,  wildlife,  wild  horses,  and 
wl Iderness  val ues. 

4,  Alternative  C  -  This  represents  a 
multiple  use  alternative  designed  to  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
public  within  the  sustained  use  capabilities 
of  the  resources. 

5,  Alternative  D  -  This  represents  a 
multiple  use  alternative  designed  to 
emphasize  the  management  of  those  resources 
contributing  to  the  commercial  well-being  of 
the  public  using  natural  resources 
(livestock  grazing,  minerals,  etc.), 

6,  Alternative  E  -  This  represents  an 
alternative  designed  for  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  natural  resource  values. 
This  would  eliminate  all  livestock  grazing 
from  the  public  lands,  while  managing  for 
the  benefit  of  fragile  and  unique  resources. 


1.  Preferred  Alternative  -  This  emphasizes 
a  balanced  approach  to  land  management  In 
the  resource  area.  Fragile  and  unique 
resources  would  be  protected,  while  not 
overly  restricting  the  ability  of  other 
resources  to  provide  economic  goods  and 
services.  This  alternative  selects  the  best 
management  action  for  each  Issue  to  fit  the 
specific  management  zone, 

2.  Alternative  A  -  This  represents  a 
continuation  of  the  present  resource  uses 
and  levels.  No  major  resource  developments 
would  take  place.  This  Is  the  proposed 
action  for  livestock  grazing. 

3.  Alternative  B  -  This  represents  a 
multiple  use  alternative  designed  for  the 


DESIGNATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  ZONES 

Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  (approximately  3.8  million 
acres  of  public  land).  It  was  decided  to 
divide  It  Into  smal ler  management  zones 
having  similar  resource  uses  and  conflicts. 
Boundaries  were  drawn  along  grazing 
allotment  boundaries  where  practical  to 
facilitate  planning  and  Impact  analysis. 


1.  Buck  and  Bald/Diamonds  -  This  medium 
sized  management  zone  (about  736,000  acres) 
Includes  most  of  the  resource  area's  largest 
wild  horse  herd,  the  winter  range  for  the 
largest  deer  herd  In  the  state  and  Is  used 
for   livestock  production.    According  to 
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Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  the  zone  has 
less  than  two-thirds  of  reasonable  numbers 
of  wildlife  for  the  zone.  There  Is 
potential  for  re  Introductions  of  antelope. 
Livestock  operators  are  licensing  less  than 
half  of  the  preference  level  of  Animal  Unit 
Months  (AUMs).  Professional  judgement  and 
preliminary  data  from  monitoring  studies 
Indicate  that  forage  demand  Is  far  greater 
than  current  forage  production  and.  In 
certain  areas,  there  Is  competition  between 
wild  horses,  livestock,  and  wildlife  for 
available  forage. 

In  addition,  this  zone  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  resource  area's  wet  meadow  riparian 
areas.  No  Wilderness  Study  Areas  are  In  the 
zone.  There  have  been  requests  for  land 
disposal,  especially  adjacent  to  the 
exlsltng  ranches.  One  potential  utility 
corridor  crosses  east  to  west  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  zone, 

2,  Duckwater/Buttes  -  This  Is  the  largest 
of  the  management  zones  encompassing  about 
1,757,000  acres,  A  portion  of  the  resource 
area's  largest  wild  horse  herd  and  all  of 
the  next  three  largest  wild  horse  herds  use 
this  zone.  According  to  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife,  existing  numbers  of 
wildlife  are  just  over  one  half  of  the 
number  considered  reasonable  for  the  zone. 
The  area  also  has  potential  for  re  Intro- 
ductions of  antelope.  Livestock  operators 
have  been  licensing  at  about  56  percent  of 
preference  levels.  Professional  judgement 
and  preliminary  data  from  monitoring  studies 
Indicate  that  forage  demand  Is  far  greater 
than  current  forage  production. 

One  half  of  the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area  and  al  I  of  the  Park  Range  and 
Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  are  In 
this  zone.  There  have  been  requests  for 
land  disposal,  expeclally  adjacent  to  the 
existing  farms.  Up  to  two  north-south  and 
one  east-west  utility  corridors  have  been 
Identified  In  this  zone. 

3.  Steptoe/Horse  ana  Cattle  Camp  -  This 
relatively  large  management  zone  (963,000 
acres)  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the 
resource  area.  While  small  portions  of 
three  wild  horse  herds  occur  In  the  zone 
(Antelope,  White  River,  and  Cherry  Creek 
herds)  these  herds  will  be  administered  by 
the  other  resource  areas  which  have  the 


majority  of  the  wild  horses  on  then. 
Primary  forage  use  In  the  area  Is  by 
wildlife  (elk,  antelope,  and  mule  deer)  and 
livestock.  According  to  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  there  are  about  80 
percent  of  reasonable  numbers  of  wildlife 
within  the  zone.  Livestock  operators 
I  Icense  about  65  percent  of  preference 
levels  In  the  zone.  Professional  judgement 
and  preliminary  data  from  monitoring  studies 
Indicate  that  forage  demand  Is  somewhat 
greater  than  current  forage  production. 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  In  the  zone  Is 
stream  riparian  habitat.  The  majority  of 
the  resource  area's  stream  riparian  habitat 
Is  In  this  zone.  About  half  of  the  Goshute 
Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  Is  In  this  zone 
as  well  as  all  of  the  South  Egan  Wilderness 
Study  Area,  There  have  been  many  requests 
for  land  disposal  In  Steptoe  Valley, 
especially  surrounding  the  communities  of 
Ely  and  McGl  I  I  and  the  many  existing 
ranches.  Two  east-west  and  one  north-south 
utility  corridors  have  been  Identified  for 
this  zone, 

4,  Jakes  Valley  -  This  small  management 
zone  (about  102,000  acres)  contains  a 
portion  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses  (Jake's 
Wash  Herd),  Wildlife  use  In  the  area  Is 
less  than  two-thirds  reasonable  numbers  and 
livestock  operators  are  licensing  at  less 
than  40  percent  of  preference  levels.  There 
are  no  streams  within  this  zone.  Profes- 
sional judgement  Indicates  that  total  forage 
demand  may  be  slightly  greater  than  current 
forage  production. 

There  are  no  wilderness  study  areas  In  the 
zone.  There  have  been  some  requests  for 
land  disposal  In  Jake's  Valley,  especially 
adjacent  to  existing  ranches.  There  Is  one 
potential  east-west  and  one  potential 
north-south  utility  corridors  In  the  zone. 

5.  West  Lund  Flats  -  This  Is  a  small 
management  zone  (about  284,000  acres).  About 
half  of  the  small  Jake's  Wash  Wild  Horse 
Herd  unit  Is  In  the  zone  which  also  contains 
big  game.  The  dominant  use  of  forage  In  the 
zone  Is  domestic  I Ivestock.  Livestock 
operators  In  the  zone  license  at  a  rate  of 
about  80  percent  of  preference.  Profes- 
sional judgement  Indicates  that  there  Is 
limited  competition  between  wild  horses, 
livestock,  and  wildlife.    There  are  no 
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wilderness  Study  Areas  In  the  zone.  One 
potential  north-south  utility  corridor 
exists      In     the     zone.  There     have      been 

requests  for  for  land  disposal  In  this  zone, 
especially  adjacent  to  existing  ranches  and 
surrounding  the  communities  of  Preston  and 
Lund. 


Management  Objectives  Rationale 


The  management  objectives  developed  for  this 
plan  are  based  on  the  recognition  that  plant 
communities  exist  or  may  exist  In  many  suc- 
cess I  ona  I  stages.  Some  of  these  succeslona! 
stages  are  more  desirable  for  a  particular 
use  than  others.  On  this  basis,  management 
objectives  have  been  set  for  each  plant  com- 
munity, for  each  Zone  and  for  each  alterna- 
tive. The  objectives  are  compared  with  the 
existing  situation  for  the  particular  plant 
community  by  Zone.  This  Information  Is  dis- 
played In  Appendix  5. 

Where  the  desirable  level  of  plant  succes- 
sion Is  something  other  than  the  existing 
plant  community  that  level  will  be  attained 
through  Improved  grazing  management  techni- 
ques or  through  vegetation  conversion  tech- 
niques. The  primary  method  of  conversion 
will  be  through  prescribed  burning,  but 
under  some  circumstances  may  also  Include 
chaining,  plowing  and  application  of  other 
herbicides.  Regeneration  of  desirable 
plants  will  primarily  be  through  the  natural 
process  of  plant  succession  but  may  also 
Include  direct  seeding.  This  will  assessed 
on  a  slte-by-slte  basis. 
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PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  to 
emphasize  a  balanced  approach  to  land 
management,  protecting  fragile  and  unique 
resources,  while  not  overly  restricting  the 
ability  of  other  resources  to  provide 
economic  goods  and  services. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

Short-term  Actions  (0-5  years) 

1.  Initially  authorize  livestock  use  at  the 
three-year  average  licensed  use,  which  Is 
123,461  AUMs  (Animal  Unit  Months). 

2,  Range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
developed  which  emphasize  the  greatest 
return  on  Investment  In  relationship  to 
resource  needs,  A  complete  list  of 
projects,  by  zone,  can  be  found  In  Appendix 
1, 

These  projects  Include: 

a.  The  development  of  water  facilities 
and  systems,  which  would  Include  the 
drilling  of  twelve  wells,  developing 
five  springs,  digging  one  reservoir,  11 
miles  of  pipeline  and  numerous  troughs, 
and  eight  guzzlers.  This  would  provide 
water  In  areas  where  there  are  no  other 
sources  of  available  water.  This  ad- 
ditional water  would  be  made  available 
to  I Ivestock,  w1 I dl 1 fe,  and  wild  horses 
to  encourage  more  even  utlllazatlon  of 
vegetation; 

b.  vegetation  conversion  of  20,200 
acres  of  sagebrush  and  juniper  would 
Include  15,500  acres  of  burning  and 
seeding,  1,200  acres  of  seeding,  and 
3,500   acres   of   prescribed   burning. 


This  will  Increase  available  forage  for 
livestock,  wild  horses,  and  wildlife 
and  Improve  water  Infiltration  and 
holding  capacity.  Available  forage 
(additional  AUMs)  will  be  Increased 
because  of  al I  types  of  range 
Improvement  projects. 

3.  Continue  existing  range  I  and  monitoring 
studies  and  establish  new  studies  as  needed. 
Monitoring  studies  would  be  used  to 
determine  If  adjustments  In  livestock  and 
wild  horse  numbers  were  necessary. 


4.  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  1,451 
animals  In  the  following  herd  use  areas: 
Sand  Springs,  494;  Monte  Cristo,  96;  Buck 
and  Bald,  700;  Butte,  60;  Cherry  Creek,  11; 
Antelope,  14;  Jake's  Wash,  20;  White  River, 
20;  Diamond  Hills,  36.  The  Monte  Cristo 
Herd  Management  Area  would  be  managed  at  96 
animals  In  accordance  with  an  approved 
management  plan;  small  portions  of  the 
Diamond  Hills,  Cherry  Creek,  Antelope,  and 
White  River  wild  horse  herds  occur  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area,  but  would  be  managed  by 
other  resource  areas  (Shoshone-Eureka, 
Wells,  and  Schell)  containing  the  bulk  of 
the  herds;  the  Buck  and  Bald  Herd  Management 
Area  would  be  managed  at  approximately  700 
animals  which  Is  an  Interim  level  estab- 
lished through  a  gathering  plan  and  environ- 
mental assessment  written  In  1981;  the 
remaining  herds  would  be  managed  at  the 
1982-83  levels;  and  studies  would  be  under- 
taken In  1984,  In  conjunction  with  BLM 
(Battle  Mountain  District)  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  existing  boundary  of  the 
Diamond  Valley  Herd  Management  Area. 

5.  Monitoring  efforts  would  be  intensified 
on  both  stream  and  other  riparian  areas. 
Where  management  objectives  are  not  being 
obtained  through  application  of  management 
practices,  fencing  will  be  considered. 
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6.  A  resource  area-wide  fire  management 
plan  would  be  developed  which  allows  a  broad 
spectrum  of  uses.  Fire  would  be  used  as  a 
tool  when  It  Is  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  method  for  improving  habitat  and 
Increasing  available  forage. 

7.  Habitat  would  be  managed  for  existing 
levels  of  wildlife  species,  Rel n trod uct Ions 
of  big  game  species  would  be  accomplished  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  where  such  rel ntroduct Ions  would 
not  conflict  with  existing  uses  and  If 
sufficient  forage  Is  available, 

8.  All  vegetation  would  be  managed  for 
those  success  I ona  I  stages  which  would  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
These  desired  success lona I  stages  of 
vegetation  have  been  Identified  In  Appendix 
5,  The  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
construction  of  range  Improvements,  Initial 
stocking  rates,  and  future  adjustments  of 
livestock  and  wild  horse  numbers.  If 
necessary,  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
desired  levels  for  vegetation  management  are 
reached. 


disposal  and  which  do  not  contain  key 
wildlife  habitat  or  key  wild  horse  habitat. 
This  would  amount  to  disposing  of  up  to 
79,888  acres.  All  land  disposals  would  be 
done  so  In  a  planned  and  orderly  manner,  A 
breakdown  by  management  zone  Is  as  follows: 

a.  Zone  1  -  dispose  of  up  to  11,620 
acres; 

b.  Zone  2  -  dispose  of  up  to  8,669 
acres; 

c.  Zone  3  -  dispose  of  up  to  52,199 
acres; 

d.  Zone  4  -  dispose  of  up  to  380 
acres; 

e.  Zone  5  ,  dispose  of  up  to  7,020 
acres. 

Land  disposals  will  not  adversely  affect 
threatened  or  endangered  species  or  their 
habitat,  or  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their 
recovery,  nor  will  these  sales  lead  to  the 
loss,  destruction,  or  degradation  of  wet- 
lands or  riparian  areas,  or  lead  to  the 
modification,  occupancy,  or  loss  of  the 
natural  and  beneficial  functions  of 
f loodplalns. 


Long-Term  Actions  (5  to  20  years) 

1,  In  the  long-term,  the  range  monitoring 
program  would  provide  data  on  which  to  base 
additional  future  adjustments  In  livestock 
and  wild  horse  grazing  and  to  determine 
additional  Improvements, 

2,  The  allotment  categories  of  maintain. 
Improve,  and  custodial  would  be  evaluated 
periodically.  These  evaluations  would 
assure  the  management  objectives  are  being 
reached  and  that  range  Improvements  would  be 
Initiated  for  those  al lotments  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  Improvement  In 
resource  conditions  and  return  on 
Investment, 

3,  Providing  forage  for  reasonable  numbers 
of  big  game  would  be  a  long-term  objective. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  additional  habitat 
management  plans  will  be  prepared  and 
Implemented  In  the  long-term. 


REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1,   Those  lands  which  would  be  disposed  of 
are  those  lands  previously  Identified  for 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Preferred 
Alternative)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
for  the  lands  Identified  for  potential 
transfer.  It  should  be  noted  that,  because 
of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are  for 
general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered  completely  accurate, 

2.  Two  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  be  designated,  one  running  north  and 
south,  and  one  running  east  and  west.  Three 
others  would  be  planned,  two  running  north 
and  south,  and  one  running  east  and  west. 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

1.  Portions  of  three  wilderness  study  areas 
would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for 
possible  wilderness  designation.  Areas  with 
the  lowest  wilderness  quality  were  dropped, 
important  conflicts  and  manageability 
problems  were  excluded,  but  minor  ones  were 
excluded  only  In  combination  with  other 
conflicts  or  problems,  or  apparent  un- 
natural ness  of  an  area.  This  would  total 
106,598  acres  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation.  Including: 
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a.  Goshute  Canyon  (NV-040-015)  22,225 
suitable  acres  (13,369  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  foothill 
areas  possessing  manageability  prob- 
lems, areas  of  high  mineral  potential, 
and  areas  with  oil  and  gas  potential, 

b.  Park  Range  (NV-040-154)  46,831 
suitable  acres  (437  nonsultable  acres) 
-  This  would  exclude  an  area  which  Is  a 
crested  wheatgrass  seeding; 

c.  RIorden's  Well  (NV-040-166)  37,542 
suitable  acres  (19,460  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  areas  of 
mineralization,  high  potential  for  oil 
and  gas,  easy  ORV  access,  and  a 
northern  portion  which  has  less  than 
high  quality  wilderness  characteris- 
tics; 


d.  South  Egan  Range  (NV -040- 168)  0 
suitable  acres  (96,916  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  Is  excluded  due  to  an 
Intensity  of  cherrystemmed  roads, 
crested  wheatgrass  seedlngs,  easy  off- 
road  vehicle  access,  mineralized  areas, 
and  private  Inholdlngs.  There  would, 
however  be  an  80  acre  designated 
geologic  area  and  a  withdrawal   from 

mineral  entry  within  T.  10  N. ,  R.  62 
-4^2 


E, ,  sec.  25,  NE  E  and  T.  10  N.,  R. 
63  E. ,  sec.  30  NW^'w^.  This 
surrounds  a  recently  discovered  large 
I  Imestone  cave,  high  In  the  South 
Egan  Range. 


See  the  Lands  and  Wilderness   (Preferred 
Alternative)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  ,,^*''^^^. 
for  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this  '••*'wV/ 
alternative. 


...  V  -  '   -  I 
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ALTERNATIVE        A 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  to 
continue  to  manage  the  public  land  as  at 
present. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Livestock  grazing  levels  would  continue 
to  be  licensed  at  the  three-year  average 
I  Icensed  use.  This  has  been  123,461  AUMs. 
This  alternative  Is  the  proposed  action  for 
livestock  grazing. 

2.  There  would  be  no  planned  or  scheduled 
range  Improvement  projects,  except  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Any  unplanned  or 
unscheduled  projects  would  be  done  so  as  to 
not  substantially  alter  grazing  levels  or  to 
Implement  an  allotment  management  plan.  Up 
to  $100,000  could  be  spent  each  year  on 
these  types  of  projects. 

3.  Rangeland  monitoring  of  grazing  use  for 
proper  utilization  and  trend  would  continue. 
For  analysis  purposes.  It  Is  assumed  that  no 
adjustments  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
monitoring  date. 

4.  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  1,936 
animals  In  the  following  herd  use  areas: 
Sand  Springs,  494;  Monte  Cristo,  96;  Buck 
and  Bald,  1,185;  Butte,  60;  Cherry  Creek, 
11;  Antelope,  14;  Jake's  Wash,  20;  White 
River,  20;  Diamond  Hills,  36.  The  Monte 
Cristo  Herd  Management  Area  would  be  managed 
In  accordance  with  an  approved  managen^ent 
plan;  the  remaining  herds  would  be  managed 
at  the  1982-83  levels;  small  portions  of  the 
Diamond  Hills,  Cherry  Creek,  Antelope,  and 
White  River  wild  horse  herds  that  occur  In 
the  Egan  Resource  Area  would  be  managed  by 
other  resource  areas  (Shoshone-Eureka, 
Wells,  and  Schell)  containing  the  bulk  of 
the  herds. 


5,  Existing  grazing  and  monitoring  levels 
would  continue  on  al I  stream  and  other 
riparian  areas. 

6.  The  existing  policy  of  complete  wild 
fire  supresslon  would  continue.  There  would 
be  no  development  of  fire  management  plans 
and  fire  would  be  Ignored  as  a  resource 
management  tool. 


7. 


Habitat  would  be  managed  for  existing 

c  r\f    wHHItfn  cnftrle*;. 


levels  of   wildlife  species. 


REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Land  disposal  would  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

2.  Utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  not  be  designated  or  planned,  but 
rights-of-way  applications  would  be 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basts. 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

1.  None  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  would 
be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation. 
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ALTERNATIVE     B 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  natural 
resource  values,  with  an  emphasis  on  fragile 
and  unique  resources,  wildlife,  wild  horses, 
and  wilderness  values. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

Short-Term  Actions  (0-5  years) 

1,  Livestock      grazing      levels      would      be 

adjusted  from  the  current  3-year  average 
licensed  use  of  123,461  AUMs  to  92,308  AUMs. 
The  Initial  stocking  level  for  livestock 
would  be  92,308  AUMs.  This  would  provide 
enough  forage  to  help  big  game  reach 
reasonable  numbers.  The  livestock  grazing 
levels         would  be         75         percent         of 

the  current  3-year  averaged  licensed  use.  A 
breakdown  by  management  zone   Is  as   follows: 

a.  Zone  1  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  27,738  AUMs  to  12,426  AUMs  or  45 
percent  of   3-year   average    I Icensed   use; 

b.  Zone  2  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  43,529  AUMs  to  40,629  AUMs  or  93 
percent  of   3-year  average    I Icensed   use; 

c.  Zone  3  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  36,899  AUMs  to  25,343  AUMs  or  69 
percent  of   3-year  average    I Icensed   use; 

d.  Zone  4  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  2,822  AUMs  to  1,956  AUMs  or  69 
percent  of  3-year   average   I Icensed   use; 

e.  Zone  5  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  12,473  AUMs  to  11,954  AUMs  or  96 
percent  of  3-year   average   I Icensed   use. 


2,  Range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
developed  which  would  have  a  substantial 
benefit.  In  addition  to  livestock,  to 
wildlife  and  wild  horses.  A  complete  list 
of  projects  by  zone  can  be  found  In  Appendix 
1.      Those   projects    Include: 

a.  the  developemnt  of  water  facilities 
and  systems,  which  would  Include  the 
drilling  of  ten  wells,  developing  five 
springs,  digging  one  reservoir,  and 
Installing   one  windmill; 

b.  vegetation  conversions  would  In- 
clude 5,500  acres  which  would  be  burned 
and  reseeded  and  3,500  acres  would  only 
be  burned. 


3.  Rangeland  monitoring  would  continue  as 
In  the  past,  but  would  be  modified  by 
Incorporating  new  studies  as  necessary. 
Monitoring  studies  would  be  used  to 
determine  If  adjustments  In  livestock  and 
wild    horse   numbers  were  necessary, 

4.  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  2,235 
animals.  The  Jake's  Wash  Herd  would  be 
expanded  from  the  existing  level  of  20  wild 
horses  to  50  animals  by  relocating  30  wild 
horses  from  Telegraph  Canyon;  the  remaining 
herds  would  be  managed  at  the  1982-83 
levels;  and  small  portions  of  the  Diamond 
Hills,  Cherry  Creek,  Antelope,  and  the  White 
River  wild  horse  herds  occur  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area,  but  would  be  managed  by  other 
resource  areas  (Shoshone-Eureka,  Wells,  and 
Schell)   containing  the  bulk  of   the  herds. 

5.  Monitoring  efforts  would  be  Intensified 
on  all  stream  and  other  riparian  areas. 
Where  management  objectives  are  not  being 
obtained  through  application  of  management 
practices,       fencing       will       be      considered. 
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Riparian  protection  would  be  emphasized  In 
wildlife,  watershed,  and  range  Improvement 
funding  In  zones  1  and  3. 

6.  Wildfires  would  be  suppressed  In  all 
riparian  areas,  key  wildlife  habitat,  or 
when  life  or  property  are  endangered.  In 
other  areas,  prescribed  burn  plans  would  be 
developed  which  enhance  wildlife  and  wild 
horse  habitats. 

7.  Habitat  would  be  managed  for  reasonable 
numbers  of  wildlife  species.  BLM  would 
cooperate  with  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife  to  reintroduce  antelope  Into  his- 
toric ranges  In  all  zones  and  reintroduce 
elk  Into  zone  3  (Steptoe/ Horse  and  Cattle 
Camp  area). 

8.  All  vegetation  would  be  managed  for 
those  success lonal  stages  which  would  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
These  desired  successlonal  stages  of 
vegetation  have  been  Identified  In  Appendix 
5.  The  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
construction  of  range  Improvements,  Initial 
stocking  rates,  and  future  adjustments  of 
livestock  and  wild  horse  numbers.  If 
necessary,  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
desired  levels  for  vegetation  management  are 
reached. 

Long-Term  Actions  (5  to  20  years) 

1.  In  the  long-term,  the  range  monitoring 
program  would  provide  data  on  which  to  base 
any  future  adjustments  In  grazing.  All 
future  adjustments  would  be  designed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
The  Initial  assignment  of  allotments  Into 
the  categories  of  "maintain",  "Improve",  and 
"custodial"  would  be  evaluated  periodically. 
These  evaluations  would  ensure  that  grazing 
systems  and  range  Improvements  would  be 
Initiated  for  those  allotments  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  Improvement  In 
resource  conditions  and  return  on 
Investment. 


Corrective  action  would  be  taken  to  Improve 
these  areas  where  necessary  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  good  condition  class.  Additional 
habitat  management  plans  would  be  developed 
as  needed. 


REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1,  Those  lands  which  would  be  disposed  of 
are  those  lands  previously  Identified  for 
disposal  and  which  are  not  In  wildlife 
habitat  or  In  a  wild  horse  herd  management 
areas.  This  would  amount  to  disposal  of  up 
to  39,555  acres.  All  land  disposal  would  be 
done  In  a  planned  and  orderly  manner,  A 
breakdown   by  management   zone    Is    as    follows: 


a.       Zone    1 
acres; 


dispose    of    up    to    3,840 


b.  Zone    2    -    dispose    of    up    to    4,721 
acres; 

c.  Zone   3    -    dispose    of    up    to    24,858 
acres; 

d.  Zone     4     -    dispose    of     up     to     160 
acres; 

e.  Zone    5    -    dispose    of    up    to    5,976 
acres. 

Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alterna- 
tive B)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
the  lands  Identified  for  potential  transfer. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the 
^mal  I  scale,  these  maps  are  for  general 
location  only  and  should  not  be  considered 
completely  accurate, 

2,  Two  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  be  designated,  one  running  north  and 
south  along  an  existing  69  KV  utility  line 
In  Steptoe  Valley  and  the  other  running  east 
and  west  along  an  existing  230  KV  utility 
I  Ine, 


2,  More  on-the-ground  actions  than  thoso 
Identified  In  the  short-term  such  as 
vegetation  conversion  projects,  water 
developments,  and  boundary  and  pasture 
fences  may  be  developed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  alternative.  All  riparian 
and  wetland  areas  would   be  monitored. 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

1.  All  four  wilderness  study  areas  would  be 
recommended  In  their  entirety  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  This  would 
total  236,780  acres  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  Including: 
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a.  Goshute  Canyon   (NV-040-015)   - 
35,594  suitable  acres 

b.  Park  Range  (NV-040-154)  -  47,268 
suitable  acres 

c.  Rlordan's   Well   (NV-040-166)   - 
57,002  suitable  acres 

d.  South  Egan  Range  (NV-040-168)  - 
96,996  suitable  acres 


See  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alternative  B) 
Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  recom- 
mended wilderness  areas  In  this  alternative. 
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ALTERNATIVE     C 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services 
to  the  public,  within  the  sustained  use 
capabilities  of  the  resource  area. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

Short-Term  Actions  (0-5  years) 

1.  Initially  authorize  livestock  use  at  the 
3-year  average  licensed  use,  which  Is 
123,461  AUMs.  There  would  be  no  Initial 
adjustment  In  preference  levels, 

2.  Range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
developed  which  emphasize  the  greatest 
return  on  Investment.  Those  Improvements 
with  the  highest  benefit/cost  ratio  would 
receive  priority  funding.  Only  projects 
with  a  benefit/cost  ratio  over  1,0  would  be 
funded,  A  complete  list  of  projects,  by 
zone,  can  be  found  In  Appendix  1,  These 
projects  Include: 

a,  the  development  of  water  facilities 
and  systems,  which  would  Include  the 
drilling  of  twelve  wells,  developing 
five  springs,  digging  one  reservoir, 
eleven  miles  of  pipeline,  numerous 
troughs,  and  eight  guzzlers; 

b,  vegetation  conversions  would 
Include  15,500  acres  of  burning  ^nd 
seeding,  1,200  acres  of  seeding,  and 
3,500  acres  of  burning. 

3.  Continue  existing  rangeland  monitoring 
studies  and  establish  new  studies  as  needed. 
Total  utilization  will  not  exceed  proper 
utilization  of  key  management  species. 


4,  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  1,936 
animals.  The  Monte  Crlsto  Management  Area 
would  be  managed  at  96  animals  In  accordance 
with  an  approved  management  plan;  the 
remaining  herds  would  be  managed  at  the 
1982-83  levels;  and  small  portions  of  the 
Diamond  Hills,  Cherry  Creek,  Antelope,  and 
the  White  River  wild  horse  herds  occur  In 
the  Egan  Resource  Area,  but  would  be  managed 
by  other  resource  areas  (Shoshone-Eureka, 
Wells,  and  Schell)  containing  the  bulk  of 
the  herds. 

5,  Monitoring  efforts  would  be  Intensified 
on  all  stream  and  other  riparian  areas. 
Where  management  objectives  are  not  being 
obtained  through  application  of  management 
practices,  fencing  will  be  considered, 

6,  A  resource  area-wide  fire  management 
plan  would  be  developed  which  allows  a  broad 
spectrum  of  uses,  depending  on  the  Individ- 
ual situation.  Fire  would  be  used  as  a  tool 
when  It  Is  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  of  accomplishing  a  task, 

7,  Habitat  would  be  managed  for  existing 
levels  of  wildlife  species.  Relntroductlons 
of  big  game  species  would  be  accomplished  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  where  such  relntroductlons  would 
not  conflict  with  existing  uses  and 
sufficient  forage  Is  avalable, 

8,  All  vegetation  would  be  managed  for 
those  success lonal  stages  which  would  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
These  desired  success lonal  stages  of 
vegetation  have  been  Identified  In  Appendix 
5,  The  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
construction  of  range  Improvements,  Initial 
stocking  rates,  and  future  adjustments  of 
livestock  and  wild  horse  numbers.  If 
necessary,  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
desired  levels  for  vegetation  management  are 
reached. 
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Long-Term  Actions   (up  to  20  years) 

1.  In  the  long-term,  the  range  monitoring 
program  would  provide  data  on  which  to  base 
additional  future  adjustments  In  livestock 
and  wild  horse  grazing  and  to  determine 
additional    Improvements. 

2.  The  allotment  catagorles  of  maintain. 
Improve,  and  custodial  would  be  evaluated 
periodically.  These  evaluations  would 
assure  the  management  objectives  are  being 
reached  and  that  range  Improvements  would  be 
Initiated  for  those  allotments  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  Improvement  In 
resource  conditions  and  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 

3.  Providing  forage  for  reasonable  numbers 
of    big    game   would    be   a    long-term   objective. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  additional  habitat 
management  plans  will  be  prepared  and 
Implemented    In   the    long-term. 


REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Those  lands  which  would  be  disposed  of 
are  those  lands  previously  Identified  for 
disposal  and  which  do  not  contain  key  wild 
horse  habitat.  This  would  amount  to  dis- 
posal of  up  to  79,888  acres.  All  land  dis- 
posal would  be  done  In  a  planned  and  orderly 
manner.  A  breakdown  by  management  zone  Is 
as   fol lows : 

a.  Zone    1    -    dispose    of    up    to    11,620 
acres; 

b.  Zone    2    -    dispose    of     up    to    8,669 
acres; 

c.  Zone    3    -    dispose    of    up    to    52,199 
acres; 

d.  Zone    4     -    dispose    of     up     to     380 
acres; 

e.  Zone    5    -    dispose    of    up    to    7,020 
acres; 

Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alterna- 
tive C)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
the  lands  Identified  for  potential  transfer. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the 
small      scale,     these     maps     are      for     general 


location  only  and  should  not  be  considered 
completely   accurate. 

2.  Two  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  be  designated,  one  running  north  and 
south,  and  one  running  east  and  west.  Three 
others  would  be  planned,  two  running  north 
and    south,   and  one  running   east  and   west. 


WILDERNESS   STUDY   AREAS 

1.  Portions  of  all  four  wilderness  study 
areas  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  All  acreage  was 
recommended  suitable  which  did  not  have 
important  existing  resource  conflicts  or 
major  manageability  problems;  or  important 
combinations  of  existing  lesser  conflicts 
and/or  problems.  All  portions  of  all  areas 
were  considered  to  have  sufficient  wilder- 
ness quality  for  designation.  Only  portions 
with  the  most  unnatural  features  were 
eliminated,  and  this  was  done  in  combination 
with  existing  resource  conflicts  or 
manageability  problems.  This  would  total 
165,202  acres  recommended  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation   including: 

a.  Goshute  Canyon  (NV-040-015)  26,436 
suitable  acres  (9,158  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  foothill 
areas  possessing  manageability  prob- 
lems, areas  of  high  mineral  potential, 
and    areas  with  oil    and   gas   potential; 

b.  Park  Range  (NV-040-154)  38,573 
suitable  acres  (8,695  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  a  portion 
of  a  crested  wheatgrass  seeding,  an 
area  of  moderate  geothermal  potential , 
and  an  area  of  easy  off-road  vehicle 
access; 

c.  RIordan's  Well  (NV-040-166)  42,493 
suitable  acres  (11,211  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  an  area  of 
mineralization,  high  potential  oil  and 
gas  area,  and  an  area  of  easy  off  road 
vehicle  access; 

d.  South  Egan  Range  (NV-040-168) 
57,660  suitable  acres  (39,256  nonsult- 
able acres)  -  This  would  exclude  an 
area  of  high  Intensity  cherrystemmed 
routes,  crested  wheatgrass  seedlngs, 
easy      off      road      vehicle      access,      an 
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unmanageable    appendage,    and    a 
mineral  I  zed  area. 


See  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alternative  C) 
Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  recom- 
mended wilderness  areas  In  this  alternative. 


"jft*^,. 
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ALTERNATIVE     D 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  to 
emphasize  the  management  of  those  resources 
contributing  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
resource  users. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

Short-term  Actions  (0-5  years) 

1.  Livestock     grazing      levels      would      be 

adjusted  from  the  current  3-year  average 
licensed  use  of  123,461  AUMs  to  236,316 
AUMs,  which  Is  the  preference  level 
(216,348  AUMs),  plus  19,968  AUMs  gained 
through  the  reduction  of  wild  horses  (see 
management      action      #4).  The       livestock 

grazing  level  would  be  191  percent  of  the 
current     3-year     average     I Icensed     use,  A 

breakdown    by  management   zone    Is   as    follows: 


a.  Zone  1  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  27,738  AUMs  to  65,785  AUMs  or  237 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  I Icensed 
use; 

b.  Zone  2  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  43,529  AUMs  to  89,547  AUMs  or  205 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  licensed 
use; 

c.  Zone  3  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  36,899  AUMs  to  58,014  AUMs  or  149 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  I Icensed 
use; 

d.  Zone  4  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  2,822  AUMs  to  7,606  AUMs  or  270 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  licensed 
use; 


e.  Zone  5  -  adjust  livestock  levels 
from  12,473  AUMs  to  15,364  AUMs  or  123 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  I Icensed 
use. 

2,  Range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
developed  which  would  be  judged  to  be  most 
essential  to  livestock  management  and 
enhancement,  without  regard  to  other  uses. 
Wildlife  Improvement  funds  would  be  used  for 
those  projects  which  would  benefit  livestock 
as  well  as  wildlife  and  wild  horses.  A 
complete  list  of  projects,  by  zone,  can  be 
found  In  In  Appendix  1.  Those  projects 
Include: 

a.  The  development  of  water  facilities 
and  systems,  which  would  Include  the 
drilling  of  eight  wells,  developing  ten 
springs,   and    Installing   seven  guzzlers; 

b.  vegetation  conversions  and  live- 
stock management  tools  would  Include 
2,500  acres  which  would  be  seeded, 
18,940  acres  which  would  be  burned, 
17,070  acres  which  would  be  burned  and 
seeded,  and  the  construction  of  70 
ml les  of    fence. 


3.  Continue  existing  rangeland  monitoring 
studies  and  establish  new  studies  as  needed. 
After  5  years  of  monitoring.  If  excess 
forage  beyond  sustained  yield  Is  available. 
It  would  be  given  to  livestock  by  allowing 
for  an  Increase  In  numbers  of  livestock. 
Total  utilization  will  not  exceed  proper 
utilization  of    key  management   species. 

4.  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  347 
animals,  which  Is  50  animals  per  herd 
management  area,  except  the  Monte  Cristo 
Herd   Management   Area    would    be  managed    at    96 
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an f ma  Is  In  accordance  with  an  approved 
management  plan  and  the  Jake's  Wash  Herd 
would  be  managed  at  20  animals  which  Is  the 
existing  number. 

5.  Existing  monitoring  efforts  would 
continue  on  all  stream  and  other  riparian 
areas.  Consideration  would  be  given  to 
reduce  Impacts  brought  about  from  projects 
on  riparian  areas.  Grazing  systems  and 
range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
Implemented  If  noticeable  gains  would  be 
made  by  livestock  Interests,  as  well  as 
gains  to  riparian  areas. 

6.  A  resource  area-wide  fire  management 
plan  would  be  developed,  which  would  allow 
fires  to  burn  In  plnyon-junl  per  and 
sagebrush  ecotypes  If  conditions  for 
prescription  are  met,  where  there  Is  no 
threat  to  private  or  historic  structures  or 
life,  and  when  such  burning  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  woodland  management  policy. 
Generally  areas  which  could  support  grass 
seedlngs  would  be  seeded  with  crested 
wheatgrass  after  burns. 

7.  Habitat  would  be  managed  for  existing 
levels  of  wildlife  species.  Re  Introductions 
of  big  game  species  would  not  be  encouraged 
or  supported  by  BLM, 

8.  All  vegetation  would  be  managed  for 
those  successlonal  stages  which  would  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
These  desired  successlonal  stages  of 
vegetation  have  been  Identified  In  Appendix 
5,  The  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
construction  of  range  Improvements,  Initial 
stocking  rates,  and  future  adjustments  of 
livestock  and  wild  horse  numbers.  If 
necessary,  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
desired  levels  for  vegetation  management  are 
reached. 


Long-Term  Actions  (5  to  20  years) 

1.  In  the  long-term,  the  range  monl terming 
programs  would  provide  data  on  which  to  base 
additional  adjustments  In  livestock  and  wild 
horse  grazing  and  range  Improvements.  All 
future  adjustments  and  Improvements  would  be 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
alternative. 


2.  The  Initial  assignment  of  allotments 
into  the  categories  of  "Maintain," 
"Improve",  and  'Custodial"  would  be 
evaluated  periodically.  These  evaluations 
would  assure  that  the  management  objectives 
are  being  reached.  Allotment  Management 
Plans  and  range  Improvements  would  be 
Initiated  for  those  allotments  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  Improvement  In 
resource  conditions  and  return  on 
Investment, 

3.  Livestock  use  would  be  authorized  above 
active  preference  when  sufficient  vegetation 
Is  available  and  It  Is  consistent  with 
protecting  the  productivity  of  the  soil, 
water,  and  vegetation  resources.  The  amount 
of  vegetation  available  for  big  game  and 
wild  horse  use  would  not  change  from  that 
provided  during  the  short-term. 

4.  Additional  livestock  grazing  allotment 
management  plans,  wild  horse  herd  area 
management  plans,  and  wildlife  habitat 
management  plans  and  associated  range 
Improvements  would  be  Implemented  In  the 
long-term. 


REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Those  lands  which  would  be  disposed  of 
would  be  lands  which  are  difficult  to  manage 
or  are  not  needed  for  any  federal  program. 
This  would  amount  to  disposal  of  up  to 
113,479  acres.  A  breakdown  by  management 
zone  Is  as  fol lows: 

a.  Zone  1  -  dispose  of  up  to  16,870 
acres; 

b.  Zone  1  -  dispose  of  up  to  21,519 
acres; 

c.  Zone  3  -  dispose  of  up  to  66,985 
acres; 

d.  Zone  4  -  dispose  of  up  to  1,020 
acres; 

e.  Zone  5  -  dispose  of  up  to  7,085 
acres. 
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Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alterna- 
tive D)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
the  lands  Identified  for  potential  transfer. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the 
small  scale,  these  maps  are  for  general 
location  only  and  should  not  be  considered 
completely  accurate. 

2,  Utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  be  designated  and  planned  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Western  Regional  Corridor 
Study  and  where  utility  companies  have 
Indicated  an  Interest  or  need. 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

1.  Portions  of  three  wilderness  study  areas' 
would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  All  acreage  was  recom- 
mended as  suitable  which  had  good  to  high 
quality  wilderness  characteristics,  and 
which  did  not  have  important  existing  or 
potential  resource  conflicts  or  manage- 
ability problems;  or  Important  combinations 
of  lesser  existing  or  potential  conflicts  or 
problems.  This  would  total  80,965  acres 
recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation,  including: 

a.  Goshute  Canyon  (NV-040-0I5) 
0  suitable  acres  (35,594  nonsultable 
acres)  -  This  would  exclude  the  entire 
area,  since  conflicts  with  minerals  and 
potential  oil  and  gas  activity  would 
leave  a  1-mIle  wide  strip  of  land, which 
would  be  difficult  to  manage. 

b.  Park  Range  (NV-040-154)  34,042 
suitable  acres  (13,226  nonsultable 
acres)  -  In  addition  to  the  exclusions 
listed  In  Alternative  C,  this  would 
exclude  an  addition  area  of  geothermal 
potential,  with  less  than  high  wilder- 
ness values,  and  relatively  easy  off- 
road  vehicle  access; 

c.  RIordan's  Well  (NV-040-166)  30,363 
suitable  acres  (26,639  nonsultable 
acres)  -  In  addition  to  the  exclusions 
listed  In  Alternative  C,  this  would 
exclude  additional  areas  with  moderate 
mineral  potential  lower  quality 
characteristics,  cherrystemmed  routes, 
and  relatively  easy  off-road  vehicle 
access; 


d.  South  Egan  Range  (NV-040-168) 
16,560  suitable  acres  (80,356  nonsult- 
able acres)  -  In  addition  to  the 
exclusions  listed  In  Alternative  C, 
this  would  exclude  areas  with  a 
combination  of  cherrystemmed  roads, 
speculative  mineral  potential,  ease  of 
off-road  vehicle  access,  private  lands, 
lower  quality  wilderness  character- 
istics, and  oil  and  gas  potential. 


See  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alternative  D) 
Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  recom- 
mended wilderness  areas  In  this  alternative. 
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ALTERNATIVE 


Objective 

The  objective  of  this  alternative  Is  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  natural 
resource  val ues. 

Management  Actions 

RANGELAND  MANAGEMENT 

Short-Term  Actions  (0-5  years) 

1.  Livestock  grazing  would  be  excluded  on 
all  public  lands  within  the  Egan  Resource 
Area.  This  would  provide  enough  forage  to 
help  big  game  reach  reasonable  numbers. 


2.  Range  Improvement  projects  would  be 
developed  which  would  have  a  substantial 
benefit  to  wildlife  and  wild  horses.  A 
complete  list  of  projects  by  zone  can  be 
found  In  Appendix  1.  Those  projects  Include: 

a.  the  developemnt  of  water  facilities 
would  Include  developing  one  spring  and 
one  guzzler. 


3.  Rangeland  monitoring  would  continue,  but 
would  be  modified  by  Incorporating  new 
studies  as  necessary.  Monitoring  studies 
would  be  used  to  determine  If  adjustments  In 
wild  horse  numbers  were  necessary. 

4.  Wild  horses  would  be  managed  at  2,205 
animals.  The  Jake's  Wash  Herd  would  be 
expanded  from  the  existing  level  of  20  wild 
horses  to  50  animals  by  relocating  30  wild 
horses  from  Telegraph  Canyon;  the  remaining 
herds  would  be  managed  at  the  1982-83 
levels;  and  small  portions  of  the  Diamond 
Hills,  Cherry  Creek,  Antelope,  and  the  White 
River  wild  horse  herds  occur  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area,  but  would  be  managed  by  other 
resource  areas  (Shoshone-Eureka,  Wells,  and 
Schell)  containing  the  bulk  of  the  herds. 


5.  Monitoring  efforts  would  continue  on  all 
stream  and  other  riparian  areas.  Riparian 
protection  would  be  emphasized  In  wildlife, 
and  watershed  funding  In  zones  1  and  3. 

6.  Wildfires  would  be  suppressed  In  all 
riparian  areas,  key  wildlife  habitat,  or 
when  life  or  property  are  endangered.  In 
other  areas,  prescribed  burn  plans  would  be 
developed  which  enhance  wildlife  and  wild 
horse  habitats. 

7.  Habitat  would  be  managed  for  reasonable 
numbers  of  wildlife  species.  BLM  would 
cooperate  with  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife  to  reintroduce  antelope  Into  his- 
toric ranges  In  al  I  zones  and  reintroduce 
elk  Into  zone  3. 

8.  All  vegetation  would  be  managed  for 
those  success lonal  stages  which  would  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
These  desired  successlonal  stages  of 
vegetation  have  been  Identified  In  Appendix 
5.  The  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
construction  of  range  improvements.  Initial 
stocking  rates,  and  future  adjustments  of 
livestock  and  wild  horse  numbers.  If 
necessary,  will  determine  to  what  extent  the 
desired  levels  for  vegetation  management  are 
reached, 

Long-Term  Actions  (5  to  20  years) 

1,  In  the  long-term,  the  range  monitoring 
program  would  provide  data  on  which  to  base 
any  future  adjustments  In  wild  horses.  All 
future  adjustments  would  be  designed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  alternative. 
The  Initial  assignment  of  allotments  Into 
the  categories  of  "maintain",  "Improve",  and 
"custodial"  would  be  evaluated  periodically. 
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REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Those  lands  which  would  be  disposed  of 
are  those  lands  previously  Identified  for 
disposal  and  which  are  not  In  wildlife 
habitat  or  In  a  wild  horse  herd  management 
areas.  This  would  amount  to  disposal  of  up 
to  39,555  acres.  All  land  disposal  would  be 
done  In  a  planned  and  orderly  manner.  A 
breakdown    by   management    zone    Is   as    follows: 


c.  Rlordan's      Well 

57,002  suitable  acres 


(NV -040- 166) 


d.         South     Egan    Range     (NV-040-168) 
96,996  suitable   acres 


See  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alternative  E) 
Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  recom- 
ms^nded  wilderness  areas    In  this  alternative. 


a.  Zone     1     -    dispose    of    up    to    3,840 
acres; 

b.  Zone    2    -    dispose    of    up    to    4,721 
acres; 

c.  Zone    3    -    dispose    of    up    to    24,858 
acres; 

d.  Zone    4     -    dispose    of     up     to     160 
acres; 


e.        Zone    5     -    dispose    of    up    to    5,976 
acres. 

Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alterna- 
tive E)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
the  lands  Identified  for  potential  transfer. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the 
small  scale,  these  maps  are  for  general 
location  only  and  should  not  be  considered 
completely  accurate. 

2.  Two  utility  and  transportation  corridors 
would  be  designated,  one  running  north  and 
south  along  an  existing  69  KV  utility  line 
In  Steptoe  Valley  and  the  other  running  east 
and  west  along  an  existing  230  KV  utility 
I  Ine. 


/ 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

1.  All  four  wilderness  study  areas  would  be 
recommended  In  their  entirety  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  This  would 
total  236,780  acres  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  Including: 

a.  Goshute  Canyon   (NV-040-015)   - 
35,594  suitable  acres 

b.  Park  Range  (NV-040-154)  -  47,268 
suitable  acres 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

JNTRODITTION 

The  selection  of  the  final  resource  manage- 
ment plan  will  take  place  subsequent  to  a 
review  of  the  public  comments  submitted  In 
response  to  the  draft  plan.  The  final  plan 
may  consist  of  one  of  the  alternatives 
presented  In  this  document  or  It  may  be  a 
combination  of  several  of  the  alternatives. 
After  publication  of  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement,  management  decisions  will 
be  documented  In  a  record  of  decision 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  resource  management  plan  will  be 
Implemented  through  activity  plans  such  as 
allotment  management  plans,  wildlife  habitat 
management  plans,  and  wild  horse  herd 
management  area  plans.  These  plans  will 
Identify  such  details  as  the  grazing  system 
to  be  used  In  an  allotment  management  plan, 
the  location  of  range  Improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  livestock,  and  wild  horses  and 
wildlife.  The  management  actions  developed 
for  these  plans  will  be  Integrated  Into  a 
total  management  program  designed  to  assure 
progress  towards  meeting  the  objectives  of 
the  resource  management  plan.  Additional 
Implementation  guidelines  that  apply  to  the 
alternatives  are  discussed  below. 

Implementation  of  the  resource  management 
plan  will  take  place  through  coordination, 
consultation,  and  cooperation.  Coordinated 
resource  management  and  planning  Is  an 
advisory  process  that  brings  together  all 
Interests  concerned  with  the  management  of 
resources  In  a  given  local  area  (landowners, 
land  management  agencies,  wildlife  groups, 
wild  horse  groups,  and  conservation 
organizations)  and  Is  the  recommended  public 
process  through  which  consultation  and 
coordination  will  take  place.  Grazing 
adjustments.  If  required,  will  be  based  upon 
reliable  vegetation  monitoring  studies, 
consultation  and  coordination.  Inventory,  or 
a  combination  of  these  sources. 

WILDERNESS 

All  wilderness  study  areas  will  continue  to 
be  protected  under  the  Bureau's  Interim 
Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands 


Under  Wilderness  Review.  Wilderness  recom- 
mendations made  In  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  the  resource  management 
plan  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  change 
during  administrative  review.  A  separate 
final  legislative  environmental  Impact 
statement  will  be  prepared  for  the  wilder- 
ness study  recommendations.  A  wilderness 
study  report  will  also  be  written  that 
addresses  each  area  Individually.  After 
review  of  these  documents,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would  request 
mineral  surveys  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
each  area  recommended  as  preliminarily 
suitable.  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review  areas  of 
the  public  lands  determined  to  have  wilder- 
ness characteristics,  and  to  report  to  the 
President  by  October  21,  1991  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsult- 
ablllty  of  each  such  area  for  preservation 
as  wilderness.  The  President  Is  required  to 
report  his  recommendations  to  Congress  by 
October  21,  1993. 

Areas  designated  as  wilderness  by  Congress 
will  be  managed  under  the  Bureau's  Wilder- 
ness Management  Policy.  Areas  designated  as 
wilderness  will  be  designated  "closed"  to 
off-road  vehicles  under  the  authority  of 
executive  order  numbers  11644  and  11989  and 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  except  If  such 
use  takes  place  as  part  of  a  valid  existing 
right  or  If  authorized  In  the  wilderness 
management  plan  for  the  area. 

LAND  TENURE  ADJUSTMENTS 

All  land  disposal  actions  proposed  are 
discretionary.  Actual  disposal  could  be  at 
the  Initiative  of  the  bureau  or  In  response 
to  expressions  of  Interest  from  non-bureau 
Individuals  and  entitles.  Proposed  land 
tenure  adjustments  will  be  evaluated  through 
the  environmental  analysis  process  to 
determine  If  the  action  Is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  plan.  The  decision  to 
dispose  of  a  particular  parcel  will  consider 
conflicts  Identified  In  required  cultural 
resource  and  mineral  reports.  Unsurveyed 
lands  will  be  surveyed  prior  to  disposal. 
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UTILITY  CORRIDORS 

Utility  corridors  which  Include  existing 
transmission  lines  will  be  designated. 
Planning  corridors  will  be  Identified  where 
no  transmission  lines  exist.  Designation 
and  Identification  of  corridors  will  follow 
bureau  procedures  and  will  be  made  on  a 
polnt-to-point  basis  within  specified 
valleys.  The  actual  route  will  be  estab- 
bllshed  after  environmental  analysis  Is 
completed  for  the  right-of-way.  Each 
corridor  will  be  five  miles  wide  to  provide 
opportunities  for  multiple  transmission 
facilities  and  selection  of  routes  that 
minimize  environmental  degradation  In  a 
cost-effective  manner.  Where  utility  lines 
are  In  existence,  the  width  of  the  corridor 
will  encompass  existing  rights-of-way  and  be 
located  to  avoid  sensitive  resources  where 
appropriate.  Applicants  for  use  of  a 
corridor  will  be  required  to  locate  new 
facilities  proximate  to  existing  facilities 
except  where  considerations  of  construction 
feasibility,  cost,  resource  protection  or 
safety  are   over-rldlng, 

LIVESTOCK  USE,  WILD  HORSE  USE,  AND  WILDLIFE 
HABITAT  MANAGEMENT 

Wild  Horses 


The  management  of  wild  horses  will  be  coor- 
dinated through  wild  horse  herd  management 
area  plans.  Wild  horses  will  not  be 
maintained  outside  of  1971  use  areas.  While 
It  Is  recognized  that  some  wild  horses  may 
drift  outside  these  areas,  management  will 
be  designed  to  minimize  such  drift. 

Wildlife 


The  development  of  wildlife  habitat 
Improvement  projects  will  be  guided  by 
wildlife  habitat  management  plans.  The 
development  of  plans  will  be  closely 
coordinated  with  the  Implementation  of 
allotment  management  plans  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  both  programs.  Wildlife 
habitat  management  plans  will  address  four 
major  themes:  management  of  crucial 
habitats  to  provide  for  threatened, 
endangered,  or  sensitive  species  where 
present;  management  of  big  game  ranges  to 
provide  habitat  for  reasonable  numbers  of 
animals  over  the  long  term;  Improvement  of 


riparian,  wetland,  and  aquatic  habitats;  and 
management  of  other  habitats  to  meet  needs 
of  upland  game  and  nongame  animals. 

Riparian  and  aquatic  habitat  Improvement 
measures  could  Include  managing  livestock 
through  grazing  systems  consistent  with 
maintaining  riparian  vegetation  In  optimum 
condition,  pasture  fencing,  or  fencing  areas 
to  exclude  livestock  and  wild  horses. 
Whether  to  use  protective  fencing,  grazing 
systems,  some  other  appropriate  measure,  or 
a  combination  of  methods  will  be  determined 
on  an  Individual  basis  for  each  stream  or 
riparian  area. 

Livestock 


Livestock  grazing  allotment  management  plans 
will  Include  one  or  more  of  the  grazing 
treatments  described  below.  The  grazing 
treatments  will  be  designed  to  provide 
forage  for  consumptive  use  while  maintaining 
proper  and  judicious  use  levels  for  key 
forage   species. 

Grazing  systems  would  Include  one  or  more  of 
the   following   treatments    In   combination. 

Treatment  1:  Rest  from  livestock  grazing 
for  two  consecutive  growing  seasons  (approx- 
imately May  1  of  one  year  to  August  31  of 
the  following  year).  Two  growing  seasons  of 
rest  would  allow  key  management  species  to 
Improve  vigor  and  Increase  litter  accumu- 
lation, seed  production,  and  seeding 
estabi Ishment. 

Treatment  2:  Rest  from  livestock  grazing 
for  at  least  1  year  In  both  the  spring 
(April  1  to  May  30)  and  summer  (June  1  to 
September    1)   during   each   3-  or  4-year   cycle. 

Treatment  3:  Graze  each  pasture  at  some 
time  during   each   grazing   year. 

Treatment  4:  Graze  no  pasture  more  than 
twice  In  the  same  growing  season  (spring  or 
summer)   during   any   3-  or   4-year  cycle. 

Treatment  5:  Graze  livestock  to  late  fall 
only  (approximately  July  16  to  November  15), 
and  rest  during  the  spring  or  summer  the 
following  year  to  Improve  the  vigor, 
density,  and  reproduction  of  key  grass 
species. 
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Treatment  6:  Provide  rest  from  livestock 
grazing  for  2  yea'-s  until  seedlings  are 
established  or  until  It  Is  determined  that 
vegetation  manipulation  or  recovery  project 
Is  unsuccessful.  This  treatment  provides 
the  protection  necessary  for  establishment 
or  recovery  of  key  management  species 
following  wlldlfre,  prescribed  burning,  and 
seeding  or  spraying  project. 

Treatment  7:  Defer  livestock  grazing  from 
early  spring  to  midsummer  each  year  (Approx- 
imately April  1  to  June  30).  Improved  vigor 
and  reproduction  for  key  management  species 
In  each  allotment  would  result. 

Treatment  8:  Allow  grazing  on  winterfat/ 
nuttal I  saltbrush  up  to  80  percent  utiliza- 
tion during  the  dormant  period  (approxi- 
mately November  I  to  March  I),  and  rest  from 
grazing  March  1  to  October  31  each  year. 

Specific  Implementation  Procedures 

A  rangeland  program  summary  will  be  Issued 
within  five  months  of  the  completion  date  of 
the  Resource  Management  Plan  to  Inform  live- 
stock grazing  permittees  and  Interested 
publics  about  the  Implementation  of  the 
rangeland  management  program. 

The  Rangeland  Program  Summary  explains  the 
procedure  Involved  In  establishing  Initial 
and  subsequent  levels  of  livestock  grazing 
use.  Grazing  decisions  and  agreements  will 
be  Issued  as  part  of  the  Rangeland  Program 
Summary  and  will  Include  either  Initial 
livestock  grazing  use  levels  or  will 
Identify  the  data  needed  and  the  procedures 
to  be  used  In  determining  future  adjust- 
ments. 

Range  management  actions  for  livestock  use 
and  wild  horse  numbers  will  be  based  upon 
data  obtained  through  the  monitoring  program 
and  will  consider  recommendations  made 
through  the  coordinated  resource  management 
and.  planning  process.  Actions  could 
include,  but  will  not  be  limited  to,  change 
In  seasons-of-use,  change  In  livestock 
numbers,  correction  of  I Ivestock 
distribution  problems,  alteration  of  the 
number  of  wild  horses,  development  of  range 
Improvements,  and  taking  site-sped fic 
measures  to  achieve  Improvements  In  wildlife 
habitat. 


The  Implementation  strategy  for  the  manage- 
ment actions  identified  in  Table  2-1  related 
to  livestock  grazing  allotments  will  be 
dependent  on,  and  prioritized  according  to, 
the  selective  management  category  of  the 
a! lotments. 

EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Table  2-1 

PRORITY  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 
ACTION  BY  ALLOTMENT  CATEGORY 


A I lotment 
Implementation  Action   Category    Priority 


Fund  rangeland 
Improvements  with 
appropriated  funds 

Develop  a  I lotment 
management  plans 


Use  supervision 


M 

2 

1 

1 

C 

3 

M 

2 

1 

1 

C 

3 

M 

3 

1 

1 

C 

2 

SELECTIVE  MANAGEMENT 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  address  rangeland  management 
problems  through  a  selective  management 
approach.  The  bureau  has  developed  three 
categories  Into  which  allotments  will  be 
grouped  according  to  their  resource  needs 
and  potential  for  Improvement.  The  names 
and  objectives  of  the  three  categories  are: 
1)  maintain  the  current  satisfactory  condi- 
tion; 2)  Improve  the  current  unsatisfactory 
condition;  and  3)  manage  In  a  custodial 
fashion. 

The  Implementation  of  Intensive  grazing 
management  will  be  accomplished  through 
livestock  grazing  allotment  management 
plans.  Allotments  In  the  "Improve"  category 
will  be  given  first  priority  for  development 
of  plans  to  resolve  Indentlfled  problems. 
Al  I  range  Improvement  projects  proposed  In 
this  document  are  for  "Improve"  category 
allotments.  Second  priority  for  livestock 
grazing  allotment  management  plan  develop- 
ment will  be  given  to  "maintain"  category 
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allotments  and  third  priority  will  be 
assigned  to  "custodial"  category  allotments. 
Although  range  Improvements  are  not  proposed 
on  second  and  third  priority  allotments  In 
this  resource  management  plan,  some  minor 
rangeland  Improvements  may  be  developed  as 
the  need  arises. 

The  potential  for  Improvement  of  each 
a  I lotment  has  been  determined  by  estimating 
Its  present  range  condition  and  analyzing 
Its  resource  potential  ,  presence  of  user 
conflicts,  opportunity  for  positive  economic 
return,  and  present  management.  A  complete 
listing  of  the  specific  criteria  used  to 
evaluate  the  Egan  Resource  Area's  grazing 
allotments  appears  In  Appendix  2, 

The  Initial  allotment  categorizations  shown 
In  Appendix  3  are  subject  to  change.  Allot- 
ments may  be  placed  Into  different  catego- 
ries In  the  future  as  allotment  evaluation 
shows  changed  conditions. 

THE  RANGELAND  MONITORING  PROGRAM 

A  rangeland  monitoring  system  was  Initiated 
In  the  Egan  Resource  Area  during  1982,  The 
purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  provide  manage- 
ment with  reliable  data  to  determine  If 
livestock,  wild  horse,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment actions  are  meeting  resource  management 
'objectives.  It  Incorporates  approved 
methods  In  the  1981  Range  Studies  Task  Group 
monitoring  procedures  (Range  Studies  Task 
Group,  1981,),  The  vegetation  monitoring 
system  being  used  Includes: 

lit  I  I  Izatlon:  BLM  uses  the  Key  Forage  Plant 
Method — an  occular  estimate  for  judging 
utilization  of  key  species  by  weight.  In 
this  method,  the  examiner  divides  noticeable 
utilization  among  six  classes  of  use  within 
a  key  management  area;  no-use  (0  percent), 
slight  (1-20  percent),  light  (21-40  per- 
cent), moderate  (41-60  percent),  heavy  61-80 
percent),  and  severe  (81-100  percent). 

Grazing  areas  would  be  managed  for  an  annual 
utilization  of  55  percent  for  perennial 
grasses  and  forbs  and  45  percent  for  shrubs. 


Actual       Use: 


Livestock      operators       will 


provide  records  of  actual  livestock  use. 
Use  of  the  range  by  wild  horses  will  be 
determined      through      census      figures,      with 


refinement  made  by  season-of-use  data  as 
available.  Actual  use  and  season-of-use  by 
big  game  animals  will  be  determined  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife. 

C I Imatlc  Data:  Annual  precipitation  and 
length  of  growing  season  have  a  marked 
Influence  on  seasonal  vegetation  growth  and 
production.  Official  weather  stations  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Nevada  State 
climatic  stations  will  provide  the  climatic 
data.  This  data  will  be  used  to  correlate 
seasonal  weather  to  plant  growth  throughout 
the  resource  area  as  determined  In  the 
utilization   and   trend    studies. 

Trend :  Trend  Is  the  direction  of  change  In 
condition  of  the  range  observed  over  time. 
Changes  In  trend  are  categorized  as  upward, 
downward,  or  not  apparent.  From  three  to 
five  years  of  observation  are  needed  before 
any  trend  can  be  detected  on  most  range 
sites.  Trend  Is  measured  by  using  several 
methods,  primarily  by  noting  changes  In  the 
frequency  of  key  species  In  key  areas  over 
time,  using  the  Quadrat  Frequency  Method. 
Additional  monitoring  will  be  conducted  In 
crucial  wildlife  and  wild  horse  areas. 
Information  gained  through  these  efforts  and 
other  studies  will  be  used  In  making  any 
grazing       decisions.  For      more      detailed 

Information  on  these  monitoring  procedures, 
refer  to  the  1981  Final  Nevada  Range 
Monitoring  Procedures  (Range  Studies  Task 
Group,  1981),  the  draft  Bureau  Monitoring 
Studies  Manual  (USDI,  BLM)  and  the  Nevada 
Wildlife  Manual  Supplement  6630  (USDI,  BLM, 
Aug.    1982), 

The  monitoring  program  for  those  allotments 
In  the  "maintain"  and  "custodial"  categories 
will  be  of  low  Intensity,  For  the  "Improve" 
category  al lotments,  monitoring  Intensity 
will  be  variable,  focusing  on  the  effects  of 
management  actions  on  range  condition.  The 
monitoring  program  will  be  an  Integral  part 
of  all  the  alternatives  analyzed  In  this 
environmental  Impact  statement  except  the  no 
action  alternative. 

Appropriations 

Implementation  of  the  resource  management 
plan  Is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
adequate       funding       and       manpower.  All 
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management  actions  proposed  under  this  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  wild  horse  gatherings, 
could  be  Implemented  If  the  current  level  of 
funding  and  manpower  Is  maintained. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Implementation  for 
Range  I  and  Management 

Costs  of  implementation  are  difficult  to 
determine,  given  the  fact  that  Information 
on  miles  of  fence,  acres  of  seeding,  etc., 
is  somewhat  conjectural  at  this  point. 
Nevertheless,  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
Range)and  Management  Issue  by  alternative 
has  been  estimated,  using  the  best  Informa- 
tion currently  available.  These  costs  are 
presented  in  Table  2-2. 

Generally  these  funding  levels  are  based  on 
historic  or  realistic  estimations  of  fund- 
ing. The  Resource  Area  has  historically  re- 
ceived about  $100,000  per  year  In  range 
projects  (8100)  funding  and  about  $12,000 
per  year  In  wildlife  funding  (4350).  These 
figures  were  used  for  Alternatives  'A'  and 
'C  ' .  Since  livestock  AUMs  are  being  reduced 
by  23  percent  In  Alternative  'B'  and  range 
project  funds  are  dependent  on  receipts  from 
grazing  licenses,  this  alternative's  range 
project  funding  was  reduced  to  77  percent  of 
existing  levels.  Funding  was  similarly 
Increased  for  Alternative  'D'  since 
livestock  use  Is  expected  to  Increase  by  92 
percent.  The  Egan  Resource  Area  has  not 
historically  received  funding  from  the  wild 
horse  program  (4321)  for  range  Improvements. 
An  estimated  $6,000  per  year,  however,  has 
been  estimated  as  reasonable  for  funding 
from  this  source  In  Alternatives  'B',  'C ' 
and  'D'.  Similarly,  $10,000  per  year  was 
forecast  as  reasonable  for  watershed 
developments  In  these  alternatives. 


STANDARD  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 


Certain  requirements  are  Inherent  In  the 
Implementation  of  any  Federal  action  on  the 
public  lands.  These  requirements,  or 
Standard  Operating  Procedures,  are 
designated  to  mitigate  Impacts  stemming  from 
management  objectives  or  the  construction  of 
support  facilities  necessary  to  Implement 
any  Federal  Act. 


The  following  will  be  applied  to  any  action 
resulting  from  the  planning  system.  These 
requirements  will  be  part  of  the  standard 
anal ysls  process. 

1.  Environmental  assessment  will  be 
conducted  before  project  development  so 
that,  depending  on  Impact,  modification  or 
abandonment  of  the  project  may  be 
considered. 

2,  Compliance  with  wilderness  directives 
on  proposed  projects  will  be  In  accordance 
with  Section  603  (a)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(1976),  which  provides  that  until  Congress 
acts  on  Wilderness  Study  Areas  or  on  lands 
still  under  wilderness  review,  the  folowlng 
policy  shall  prevail:  Existing  multiple-use 
activities,  including  grazing,  will 
continue,  but  new  or  expanded  existing  uses 
will  be  allowed  only  If  the  Impacts  would 
not  impair  the  area's  suitability  for 
designation  as  wilderness.  Proposed  uses 
and  projects  will  be  analyzed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines 
for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review.  After 
designation  the  areas  wl  I  I  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  wilderness  management 
plan  developed  for  each  area  and  with  the 
Wilderness  Management  Policy. 

3.  Threatened  or  endangered  plant  or 
animal  species  clearance  is  required  before 
Implementation  of  any  project.  Consultation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  per 
Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  Is 
necessary  If  a  threatened  or  endangered 
species  or  their  habitat  may  be  Impracted. 
If  there  Is  deemed  to  be  an  adverse  Impact, 
either  special  design  relocation  or  abandon- 
ment o  f  the  project  wl I  I  fol low. 

4.  Cultural  resource  protection  required 
compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Section 
2(b)  of  Executive  Order  11593,  and  Section 
101(b)(4)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969.  Prior  to  project 
approval,  intensive  field  (Class  III) 
Inventories  will  be  conducted  in  specific 
areas  that  would  be  Impacted  by  implementing 
activities.  If  cultural  or  paleontolog lea  I 
sites  are    found,  every  effort  will  be  made 
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to  avoid  adverse  Impacts.  However,  where 
that  Is  not  possible,  BLM  will  consult  with 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  In  accordance  with  the 
Programmatic  Memorandum  of  Agreement  by  and 
between  the  BLM  and  the  Council  dated 
January  14,  1980.  This  agreement  sets  forth 
a  procedure  for  developing  appropriate 
mitlgatlve  measures  to  lessen  the  Impact  of 
adverse  effects. 

5.  Visual  resource  management  requires  al  I 
actions  to  be  In  compliance  with  BLM  Visual 
Resource  Management  Design  Procedures  In  BLM 
Manual  8400.  On  any  project  which  has  a 
visual  contrast  rating  that  exceeds  the 
recommended  maximum  for  the  visual  class 
zone  In  which  It  Is  proposed,  the  visual 
contrasts  will  be  considered  significant 
and  mitigating  measures  must  be  examined. 
The  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether 
mitigating  measures  must  be  Implemented  or 
not  rests  with  the  District  Manager  and  will 
be  made  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

6.  Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
will  receive  priority  designation  and 
protection  during  the  land  use  planning 
process  per  Sections  201  and  202  of  the 
Federal  Land  Pol  Icy  and  Management  Act, 

7.  Deferral  of  livestock  use  will  be  In 
effect  for  a  minimum  of  two  growing  seasons 
following  brush  control  projects  so 
vegetation  may  be  reestablished. 

This  may  require  a  temporary  nonuse 
agreement  with  the  rancher  Involved  to 
suspend  part  of  the  use  In  the  al  lotment 
until  the  vegetation  can  be  properly  managed 
for  grazing. 

8.  Only  the  minimal  clearing  of  vegetation 
will  be  allowed  on  project  sites  requiring 
excavation. 

9.  Vegetation  conversion  that  would  alter 
the  potential  natural  plant  composition  will 
not  be  allowed  In  riparian  areas  now  or  In 
the  future. 

10.  Alteration  of  sagebrush  areas  either 
through  appi  Icatlon  of  herbicides, 
prescribed  burning,  or  by  mechanical  means 
will   be   In   accordance   with   procedures 


specified  In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  relating  to 
the  Western  States  Sage  Grouse  Guidelines. 

11,  Active  raptor  nests  adjacent  to  areas 
proposed  for  vegetation  manipulation  will  be 
protected.  On-the-ground  work  will  be 
confined  to  the  period  preceding  nesting 
activity  or  after  the  young  have  fledged 
(left  the  nest).  Areas  containing  suitable 
nesting  habitat  will  be  Inventoried  for 
active  raptor  nests  prior  to  Initiation  of 
any  project, 

12,  Soils  Inventories  will  be  completed 
prior  to  planning  vegetation  type 
conversions  to  determine  land  treatment 
feaslbll Ity. 

13,  Fire  management  plans  will  be  developed 
before  any  prescribed  burning  occurs  on  any 
native  vegetation. 

14,  Project  area  cleanup  will  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  all  refuse  to  a  sanitary 
landfll I, 

15,  Fence  construction  must  comply  with  BLM 
Manual  1737,  Lay-down  fences  will  be 
constructed  In  wildlife  and  wild  horse  areas 
If  necessary  and  feasible.  Fences  In  wild 
horse  areas  will  contrast  enough  with 
surroundings  so  as  to  be  visible  to  horses 
and  will  have  gates  Installed  at  least  once 
every  mile  and  at  all  corners. 

16,  Spring  developments  will  be  fenced  to 
prevent  overgrazing  and  trampling  of 
adjacent  vegetation  and  provide  escape  areas 
for  small  wildlife.  Water  at  these  spring 
developments  will  be  maintained  at  the 
source, 

17,  Physiological  requirements  for  the 
management  of  different  vegetation  types 
will  be  determined  by  BLM  based  on  the  best 
available  scientific  Information,  Methods 
of  management  to  meet  these  requirements 
will  be  determined  through  consultation  with 
and  recommendations  from  the  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  and  Planning  (CRMP) 
Committee, 

18,  Water  for  wildlife  and  wild  horses  Is 
to  be  made  available  In  allotments  and 
rested  pastures,  whenever  feasible. 
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19.  AM  past  and  future  livestock  water 
Improvement  sites  will  have  wildlife  escape 
devices  (bird  ramps)  In  watering  troughs, 
lateral  watering  sites  off  pipelines,  and 
the  overflow  piped  away  from  the  last  trough 
so  as  to  provide  water  at  ground  level  for 
wlldl Ife. 

20.  When  required,  excess  wild  horses  will 
be  removed  from  public  lands  and  put  In 
custody  of  Individuals,  organizations,  or 
other  government  agencies.  Field  destruc- 
tion of  wild  horses  or  burros  will  be  made 
only  with  appropriate  authorization. 
Including  cases  of  sick  or  lame  animals. 

21.  Water  availability  will  be  ascertained 
by  wet  I  site  Investigation  before  water  we  I  I 
development.  The  Investigation  will  Involve 
a  detailed  hydrogeologlcal  study  of  the  site 
to  determine  groundwater  availability. 

22.  Vegetative  conversions  that  require 
herbicides  will  be  accomplished  In 
accordance  with  Washington  Office 
Instruction  Memorandum  81-135  and  Department 
Manual  517  with  regards  to  safety  and 
appi Icatlon, 

23.  Applications  for  commercial  or  compet- 
itive special  recreation  permits  will  be 
analyzed  through  the  environmental  assess- 
ment process  to  determine  what  Impacts  may 
occur.  These  potential  Impacts  will  then  be 
weighed  against  resource  values  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  special  recreation 
permits  will  be  authorized. 

24.  Time  of  day  and/or  time  of  year 
restrictions  will  be  utilized  in  those  areas 
where  construction  activities  associated 
with  transmission  and  utility  facilities  are 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  or  would  cross 
sage  grouse  strutting  nesting  and  wintering 
grounds;  critical  mule  deer  and  pronghorn 
antelope  winter  range;  or  antelope  kidding 
areas.   The  restrictions  are  listed  below. 

Restr let  Ions  - 

Sage  grouse  strutting  gounds:  From  March 
1  to  May  15  —  2  hours  before  dawn  until  10 
a.m. 

Sage  grouse  nesting  grounds:  Late  May  to 
mid-June. 


Sage  grouse  wintering  grounds:   Novemer  1 
to  March  31. 

Critical  mule  deer  and  antelope  winter 
range:   November  1  to  March  31. 

Critical  pronghorn  antelope  kidding  areas: 
May  1  to  June  30. 

25.  The  Wilderness  Study  Areas  contain 
236,860  acres,  of  which  97,316  acres  (41^) 
are  outside  of  the  resource  area.  For 
purposes  of  analysis.  Impacts  to  resources 
are  being  analyzed  according  to  the  total 
Egan  Wilderness  Study  Area  acreage  In 
relation  to  the  total  Egan  Resource  Area 
acreage. 

26.  Pending  the  development  of  a  management 
plan  for  the  34,560  acre  Sunshine  Locality 
National  Register  District  (Federal 
Register,  March  7,  1978),  any  project  which 
may  affect  the  Sunshine  Locality  will  be 
subject  to  the  review  and  consultation 
procedures  authorized  In  Section  106  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
and  as  required  In  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (36  CFR  800). 

27.-  No  surface  disturbance  Is  to  take  place 
within  the  1/2  mite  buffer  zone  on  either 
side  of  the  Pony  Express  Route.  Exploratory 
drilling  for  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  will 
be  the  only  exception  allowed,  with 
rehabilitation  required  upon  completion. 

28.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  a  project 
which  may  harm  or  destroy  any  Native 
American  religious  or  cultural  sites  the 
affected  Native  American  tribes  or 
organizations  will  be  contacted  for  their 
Input  as  required  by  the  American  Indian 
Rel Igous  Freedom  Act  of  1978. 

29.  Environmental  analyses,  Including 
categorical  exclusions,  wilt  be  conducted 
prior  to  Implementing  any  management- level 
plans  (AMPs,  l-MPs,  WI-WPs,  etc.)  or  carrying 
out  any  specific  projects  (fences,  spring 
developments,  seedlngs,  etc.). 

30.  Precede  any  vegetation  conversion  In 
plnyon-jun Iper  areas  with  commercial 
firewood  and  post  sales.  Any  material  not 
sold  would  be  available  for  free  use  by 
Individuals  up  until  the  conversion. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODLCTION 

This  chapter  describes  the  resources  and 
uses  of  the  Egan  Resource  Area  which  may  be 
Impacted  by  any  one  of  the  five  alterna- 
tives, reviewed  In  this  plan.  The  resources 
and  uses  discussed  are: 


WI Iderness 
Minerals  and  Energy 
Social  Analysis 
Economic  Analysis 
Forestry 


1. 

Vegetation 

6. 

2. 

Livestock 

7. 

3. 

Wildlife 

8. 

4. 

Wild  horses 

9. 

5. 

Land  Ownership 
and  Corridor 
Patterns 

10. 

Appendix  5  shows  the  success lonal  stages  of 
the  ten  vegetation  types  found  within  the 
Egan  Resource  Area.  The  existing 
success lonal  stage  Is  shown  along  with  the 
desired  success lonal  stage  for  each 
vegetation  type  by  alternative. 

There  are  no  Federal ly-l Isted  threatened  or 
endangered  plants  In  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 
Apendlx  6,  however,  Identifies  those  species 
listed  In  the  Federal  Register  (Vol.  45,  No. 
242,  December  15,  1980)  as  candidates  for 
addition  to  the  list  of  endangered  and 
threatened  plants  and  are  known  to  exist 
within  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 


VEGETATION 

Vegetation  types  In  the  Egan  Resource  Area 
vary  from  salt  desert  shrub  types  In  the 
valleys  to  mixed  coniferous  forests  at 
higher  elevations.  The  vegetation  types 
used  are  as  fol lows: 

Aspen 

Meadow 

Floodplaln/basln  wlldrye,  alkali 
sacaton.  Inland  saltgrass 

Salt  desert  &  desert  shrub/shadscal e 

Salt  desert  &  desert  shrub/black 
greasewood 

Salt  desert  &  desert  shrub/wlnterfat 

Northern  desert  shrub/sagebrush 

Wood land/plnyon  &  juniper 

Mountain  brush/mountain  mahogany 

Playa 

Mixed  conifer  forest/br Istl econe  pine 

See  the  Vegetation  Map  found  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  2  for  more  specific  locations  of  the 
vegetation  types. 

These  vegetation  types  have  been  classified 
as  to  existing  ecological  successlonal 
stages  by  management  zone.  See  Appendix  4 
for  vegetation  typQ  acreages  by  zone. 


Aspen  -  This  site  type  Is  not  plentiful  In 
the  Resource  Area  and  occurs  only  In 
relatively  small  acreages.  It  Is  generally 
an  extra  water  site,  with  basin  wlldrye, 
other  grasses,  and  assorted  forbs  being  the 
predominant  understory  with  an  overstory  of 
aspen.  Soils  are  nonsallne,  deep,  and 
usual ly  loamy. 

Meadow  -  This  site  type  Includes  wet  meadow, 
dry  meadow  and  other  riparian  vegetation. 
I.e.,  roses,  willows,  and  chokecherry.  It 
Is  generally  an  extra  water  site,  with  basin 
wlldrye,  other  grass,  big  sagebrush  and 
various  assorted  forbs.  Some  locations  find 
this  vegetation  type  with  an  overstory  of 
Aspen.  Soils  are  nonsallne,  deep  and 
usual  I y  loamy. 

Floodplaln/Rasin  Wlldrye,  Alkali  Sacaton, 
Inland  Saltgrass  -  This  Is  the  site  type 
commonly  found  In  the  flats,  bottoms  and 
basins  of  most  val leys  In  the  resource  area, 
where  extra  water,  somewhat  saline  soils  and 
a  high  water  table  exist.  The  dominants  are 
alkali  sacaton,  basin  wlldrye,  and  Inland 
saltgrass.  Other  grasses  such  as  alkali 
cordgrass,  western  wheatgrass,  alkali  grass 
and  thlcksplke  wheatgrass  are  present. 
Rubber  rabbltbrush,  big  sagebrush,  fourwlng 
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saltbush.  Ephedra,  shadscale,  and  black 
greasewood  along  with  various  forbs  may  be 
present.  There  are  several  variants  of  this 
site  depending  on  the  amount  of  salts  and 
water  present.  Where  water  Is  abundant,  the 
aspect  Is  grass  I  Ike  plants  and  grass.  Where 
gullies  exist,  dropping  the  water  table, 
rubber  rabbltbrush  comes  In  strongly.  Along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  type,  rubber 
rabbltbrush  and  big  sagebrush  are  common. 
On  saltier  soils,  black  greasewood  and  some 
shadscale  become  part  of  the  cover.  This 
site  type  has  a  restricted  drainage. 

Salt  Desert  and  Desert  Shrub/Shadscale  -  The 
principal  plant  on  this  type  Is  shadscale. 
There  are  several  variants.  Including 
shadscale  occurring  In  almost  pure  form  or 
with  shadscale/wlnterfat/bud  sagebrush; 
shadscale/black  sagebrush/wlnterfat;  or  In 
any  of  the  above  combinations  with  some 
black  greasewood. 

Ephedra,  fourwlng  saltbush,  low  rabbltbrush 
and  Kochla  may  be  present.  Associated  with 
shadscale  are  grasses  such  as  Indian 
ricegrass,  squirrel tal I ,  Sandberg  bluegrass, 
and  need  I e-and -thread.  Forbs  Include 
buckwheats,  phlox  and  globemallow. 

Shadscale  occurs  on  a  number  of  topographic 
positions  and  Is  mainly  found  on  soils  with 
some  restrictive  layer  or  hard  pan  within 
rooting  depths  and  seems  to  prefer  slightly 
to  moderately  salty  soils.  It  may  also 
occur  on  areas  of  low  ralnfal  I  or  droughty 
sol  Is. 

Salt  Desert  and  Desert  Shrub/Black 
Greasewood  -  The  dominant  species  Is  black 
greasewood,  with  rubber  rabbltbrush  present 
In  varying  amounts.  The  understory  may 
consist  of  shadscale  or  lodlnebush  along 
with  Inland  saltgrass  and  alkali  sacaton. 
Ephedra,  fourwlng  saltbush,  and  big 
sagebrush  are  sometimes  present. 

This  type  usually  has  a  high  water  table  and 
Is  highly  variable  depending  on  the  amount 
of  salts  In  the  soil,  the  degree  of 
flooding,  and  the  depth  to  water.  It  Is 
found  on  flats,  basins,  and  bottoms  where 
the  salt  and  water  collect.  Where  the  salt 
content  Is  high,  black  greasewood  and 
lodlnebush  may  be  the  main  components.  As 
the  salt  content  lowers  and  less  water  Is 
present,   shadscale,   alkali   sacaton,   and 


Inland  saltgrass  are  common  under  the 
greasewood.  Big  sagebrush  Is  usually 
located  on  more  or  less  salt-free  Inclusions 
and  on  the  fringes  of  the  type. 

Salt  Desert  and  Desert  Shrub/Wlnterfat  -  In 
colony  form,  winter fat  Is  the  main  species. 
This  type  has  several  variations.  Including 
more  or  less  pure  winterfat;  winterf at/black 
sagebrush/bud  sagebrush;  and  winterfat/ 
shadscale.  Winterfat  also  grows  singly 
scattered  throughout  the  salt  desert  and 
northern  desert  shrub  types.  Grasses  are 
present  In  sparce  amounts.  The  most  common 
are  Indian  ricegrass,  squirrel tal  I  ,  and 
needl e-and-thread.  Forbs  present  may 
Include  globemallow,  buckwheats,  and 
princesplume. 

Northern  Desert  Shrub/Sagebrush  -  This  site 
type  consists  of  two  subtypes;  one  where  big 
sagebrush  Is  dominant  on  the  deeper  soils 
and  the  other  where  black  sagebrush  Is 
dominant  on  shallower  soils.  Big  sagebrush 
Is  dominant  In  the  first  subtype.  A  number 
of  other  shrubs,  winterfat,  fourwlng 
saltbush,  ephedra,  spiny  hopsage,  low 
rabbltbrush,  horsebrush,  and  rubber 
rabbltbrush  occur  In  varying  amounts  with 
the  sagebrush.  Black  sagebrush  Is  the 
dominant  species  In  the  second  subtype,  with 
some  ephedra,  bud  sagebrush,  winterfat, 
fourwlng  saltbush  and  low  rabbltbrush. 

In  both  subtypes,  common  grasses  Include 
need  I e-and-thread,  sand  dropseed,  bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  basin  wlldrye,  squlrreltal I , 
Sandberg  bluegrass  and  Indian  ricegrass. 
Forbs  Include  globemallow,  penstemons, 
princesplume,  thistles,  phlox,  buckwheats 
and  mustards. 

Wood land/PInyon-Junlper  -  This  site  type  has 
two  predominant  understorles,  big  sagebrush 
and  black  sagebrush.  PI nyon-jun Iper  with 
the  big  sagebrush  understory  grows  mainly  on 
the  deeper  soils,  while  the  pi nyon-jun Iper 
with  the  black  sagebrush  understory  grows  on 
the  shallower  soils. 

The  pi  nyon-jun Iper  type  has  an  overstory  of 
slngleleaf  pinyon  pine  and  Utah  juniper  In 
varying  amounts.  Pinyon  pine  has  been 
selectively  cut  In  the  past  leaving  a 
residue  of  juniper.  Usually  pinyon  pine 
grows  on  the  more  favorable  sites  and 
juniper  adapts  to  the  drier  sites.   However, 
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juniper  will  grow  well  on  the  better  sites 
with  plnyon  pine.  Juniper  Is  probably  the 
pioneer  species  In  this  type.  The  midstory 
may  Include  mountain  mahogany  at  higher 
elevations,  bltterbrush,  snowberry, 
cllffrose,  servlceberry  and  rabbltbrush. 
The  understory  has  big  or  black  sagebrush 
with  grasses  or  forbs.  Grasses  found  are 
Sandberg  bluegrass,  Nevada  bluegrass,  Idaho 
fescue,  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  basin  wlldrye, 
needle-and-thread,  Indian  rlcegrass  and 
squirrel tal I .  Forbs  Include  globemal  low, 
gllla,  buckwheats,  penstemons  and  Indian 
paintbrush. 

Mountain  Brush/Mountain  Mahogany  -  This  site 
type  Is  composed  of  an  almost  pure  stand  of 
curl  leaf  mountain  mahogany  with  little  to  no 
understory.  If  an  understory  Is  present.  It 
Is  usually  snowberry.  It  seems  to  prefer 
granites  and  limestones.  Mountain  mahogany 
approaches  tree  size  with  some  Individuals 
thirty  feet  tall  with  over  one  foot  diameter 
stems.  It  tends  to  occur  just  above  the 
plnyon-junl per  type,  fitting  Into  the 
topographic  zone  usually  occupied  by 
ponderona  pine  elsewhere.  Mountain  mahogany 
also  grows  throughout  the  pinyon-jun 1  per 
belt,  more  or  less  In  clumps  or  singly.  In 
this  zone.  It  may  have  an  understory  of  big 
sagebrush  and  snowberry  and  antelope 
bltterbrush. 

Playas  -  Areas  almost  devoid  of  vegetation 
due  to  periodic  ponding  and  high  salts. 
They  have  a  high  water  table  and  are  found 
in  the  lowest  portions  of  closed  drainage 
basins. 

Mixed  Conifer  Forest/Br I st I econe  Pine  - 
These  two  site  types  have  been  combined, 
since  neither  account  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  resource  area.  Mixed  conifer 
has  white  fir,  limber  pine,  and  mountain 
mahogany  as  the  main  species.  Others  are 
aspen,  ponderosa  pine,  douglas  fir,  and 
br 1st  I econe  pine.  The  understory  may 
Include  snowberry,  bltterbrush,  big 
sagebrush,  low  sagebrush,  manzanlta, 
snowbrush  and  currant. 

Common  grasses  are  Idaho  fescue,  Canada 
wlldrye,  basin  wlldrye,  sheep  fescue, 
bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Nevada  bluegrass, 
Sandberg  bluegrass,  junegrass,  letterman 
needlegrass  and  other  species.  Forbs 
Include   phlox,   buckwheats,   wild   onion. 


bluebell,  larkspur,  miner's  candlestick, 
Indian  paintbrush  and  locos. 

White  fir  grows  In  patches  and  clumps. 
Aspen  Is  found  along  streams,  seeps,  and  wet 
places,  Ponderosa  pine  Is  found  rarely  on 
the  Egan  range  or  on  the  White  Pine  range 
and  Is  nonexistent  In  the  western  portion  of 
the  resource  area.  Where  It  does  grow, 
however,  the  mean  annual  temperature  may  be 
slightly  higher.  Limber  pine  Is  found 
scattered  throughout  the  forest.  Douglas 
fir,  although  uncommon,  would  be  found  along 
stream  courses  and  wet  places.  Mountain 
mahogany  attains  tree  size  In  this  area. 

Br IstI econe  pine  Is  found  on  the  upper 
elevations  of  the  forest  blome,  usually  on 
droughty  soils.  It  grows  In  almost  pure 
stands  with  little  to  no  understory  on 
limestones  and  granites.  Bristlecone  pine 
Is  a  very  slow-growing  plant  and  may  live 
for  an  exceedingly  long  time.  It  Is  being 
used  for  tree  ring  dating  purposes  and  a 
chronology  going  back  to  about  6,000  B.C. 
has  been  developed  from  bristlecone  pine 
data  In  the  western  United  States. 


LIVESTOCK 


Essentially,  all  of  the  public  lands  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  are  within  grazing 
allotments.  The  Grazing  Allotments  and 
Management  Zones  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
displays  the  allotment  boundaries.  The 
resource  area  has  a  total  of  216,348  AUMs 
active  grazing  preference.  The  three  year 
average  licenses  use  (3/1/79  to  2/28/82)  was 
123,461  AUMs  or  51%  of  the  total  active 
preference.  Appendix  1  shows  livestock 
grazing  data  for  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 

The  resource  area  provides  year  round  forage 
for  both  cattle  and  sheep.  The  higher 
elevations  are  used  for  summer  range,  the 
valley  bottoms  for  winter  range,  and  the 
benches  and  seedlngs  are  used  In  the  spring 
and  fall.  On  BLM  administered  lands, 
however,  there  Is  much  more  winter 
utilization  than  summer,  because  much  of  the 
summer  range  Is  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

The  Cattle  Camp/Cave  Valley,  Heusser 
Mountain,  Steptoe,  Cold  Creek  and  Duck  Creek 
Flat  allotments  are  the  only  allotments 
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under  Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs). 
They  comprise  6.5^  of  the  resource  area  or 
248,246  acres,  and  lO?!  of  the  total  active 
grazing  preference  or  21,561  AUMs. 

Zone  1  -  Eleven  grazing  allotments  make  up 
this  Zone.  The  preference  Is  57,279  AUMs  or 
27^  of  the  resource  area's  total  preference. 
The  three  year  average  licensed  use  Is 
27,738  AUMs  (23^  of  the  resource  areas  total 
three  year  licensed  use  and  48^  of  total 
preference  for  this  zone. 

Zone  2  -  This  zone  Is  comprised  of  15 
grazing  allotments.  (44^  of  the  resource 
area).  It  has  78,085  AUMs  preference,  which 
Is  36^  of  the  resource  area  total  prefer- 
ence. Three  year  licensed  use  In  this  zone 
Is  43,529  AUMs,  (which  Is  355?  of  the 
resource  area  total  three  year  I Icensed  use) 
and  56?  of  this  zone's  preference.  This 
zone  Is  utilized  by  cattle  and  sheep  on  both 
a  seasonal  and  year  round  basis. 

Zone  3  -  Forty-three  grazing  allotments  are 
Included  In  this  zone.  It  has  a  total  of 
58,014  AUMs  of  preference  (28?  of  the  total 
resource  area's  preference).  Three  year 
average  licensed  use  for  this  zone  Is  36,899 
AUMs,  (30?  of  the  resource  area  total 
licensed  use).  The  mean  percentage  for 
3-year  average  licensed  use  per  allotment  Is 
70?  In  this  zone.  Use  here  Is  generally 
seasonal,  with  the  high  elevations  being 
used  as  summer  range  and  lower  val leys  used 
as  winter  range. 

Zone  4  -  Four  grazing  allotments  make  up 
this  zone.  (5razlng  preference  totals  7,606 
AUMs  (3?  of  the  total  grazing  preference  for 
the  resource  area).  The  three-year  average 
licensed  use  for  the  zone  Is  2,822  AUMs  (2? 
of  the  resource  area's  total  three  year 
average  I Icensed  use).  The  mean  percentage 
of  three-year  average  use  per  a  I  lotment  Is 
46?  of  this  zone's  preference. 

Zone  5  -  This  zone  Is  comprised  of  17 
grazing  allotments.  Total  preference  In 
this  zone  Is  15,364  AUMs  (6?  of  the  total 
preference  In  the  resource  area).  This 
zone's  total  three-year  average  licensed  use 
Is  12,473  AUMs  (10?  of  the  total  resource 
area  three-year  average).  The  mean  three- 
year  licensed  use  In  the  zone  Is  84?  of  the 
total  preference  per  a  I lotment. 


WILDLIFE 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  provides  habitat  for 
255  species  of  animal  life.  Types  of 
habitat  range  from  salt  desert  shrub  to 
alpine  timber,  resulting  in  a  highly  diverse 
fauna.  Of  special  Importance  to  the 
wildlife  species  diversity  of  eastern  Nevada 
are  riparian  zones.  Table  3-1  reflects  the 
various  riparian  types  and  acreages  of 
riparian  vegetation  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area.  Riparian  vegetation  makes  up  1.4?  of 
the  total  vegetation  within  the  resource 
area.  Wildlife  use  riparian  zones  dis- 
proportionately more  than  any  other  type  of 
habitat  (Thomas  et  al,  1980).  Riparian 
areas  create  well-defined  habitat  zones 
within  the  much  drier  surrounding  areas  and 
generally  are  more  productive  In  terms  of 
blomass,  both  plant  and  animal,  than  the 
remainder  of  the  area.  They  provide  habitat 
for  species  that  otherwise  wouldn't  Inhabit 
the  Great  Basin  Region.  Riparian  zones  are 
also  attractive  for  other  uses,  such  as 
livestock  grazing  and  recreation  which 
directly  conflict  with  wildlife.  There  are 
approximately  89  summer  miles  and  121  winter 
miles  of  stream  and  associated  stream 
riparian  vegetation  with  In  the  Egan» 
Resource  Area  (Appendix  7).  See  Appendix  8 
for  condition  rating  system  used  to 
determine  stream  riparian  condition.  See 
Appendix  9  for  streams  In  each  zone  and 
associated  riparian  habitat  condition, 

EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

TABLE  3-1 

RIPARIAN  VEGETATION  TOTALS 


Riparian  Type 


Acreage 


Wet  Meadow 
Dry  Meadow 
Aspen 
*0ther 


11,196 

25,865 

13,753 

3,831 


Total 


54,645  acres 


^Includes  roses,  willows,  choke  cherry,  etc. 

In  1981,  BLM's  wildlife  Inventories  for  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  were  completed  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  Integrated  Habitat 
Inventory  and  Classification  System  (BLM 
Manual  6602),   A  total  of  176   species  of 
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birds,  52  species  of  mammals,  17  species  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians  and  10  species  of 
fish  were  recorded  for  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  (Sumlnskl,  1981).  The  report  Is 
available  at  the  Ely  BLM  District  Office. 

Two  wildlife  habitat  management  plans  have 
been  approved  for  two  areas  within  the  Egan 
Resource  Area:  Goshute-Steptoe  Valley,  and 
Buck,  Bald,  and  Maverick  Mountains-Newark 
Valley.  Neither  of  these  plans,  however, 
have  been  ful ly  Implemented.  Ful  I 
Implementation  Is  scheduled  when  funds 
become  aval  I  able. 

Big  Game  -  Mule  deer,  pronghorn  antelope, 
elk,  mountain  lions,  and  bighorn  sheep  are 
the  big  game  species  occupying  the  resource 
area  which  are  directly  affected  by  live- 
stock grazing.  Of  the  five  species,  mule 
deer  are  the  most  abundant  and  widespread, 
followed  by  pronghorn  antelope.  Only  small 
populations  of  elk  and  bighorn  sheep  use 
public  lands  within  the  resource  area. 
Bighorn  sheep  use  occurs  only  during  severe 
winters.  Refer  to  Wildlife  Habitat  (Big 
Game)  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Mu I e  Deer  -  Mule  deer  populations  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  have  fluctuated  greatly 
In  the  past  25-30  years.  Deer  numbers 
peaked  In  the  late  1950s  and  the  early 
1960s.  The  most  recent  trend  Information 
Indicated  that  the  population  Is  static  In 
the  Egan-Cherry  Creek  mountain  range  and 
Increasing  In  the  other  areas  of  the 
resource  area  (Larry  Gllbertson,  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,  1982). 

The  1981  estimate  of  existing  deer  numbers 
In  the  Egan  Resource  Area  Is  between  9,383 
In  the  summer  and  up  to  20,773  during  the 
winter  months.  This  large  winter  figure 
takes  Into  account  the  migration  of  the 
largest  deer  herd  within  the  state,  the  Ruby 
Mountain  herd,  estimated  In  1981  to  be 
22,870,  In  1982  at  30,000  deer  (Duane 
Erickson,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife, 
Personal  communication,  1982).  Only  5%  of 
this  herd  summers  on  BLM  administered  lands 
but  between  40%  and  50^  winter  on  BLM- 
admlnlstered  land  In  the  Buck,  Bald  and 
Maverick  Mountains  area,  causing  large 
population  fluctuations  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  (Duane  Erickson,  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,   personal   communication,   1982). 


The  actual  percentage  of  the  Ruby  Mountain 
deer  herd  wintering  on  BLM  administered  land 
Is  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the  winter 
months;  the  more  severe  the  winter,  the  more 
deer  that  migrate  onto  BLM  land. 

In  1976,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife 
Initiated  restricted  buck  only  hunting 
seasons  In  an  attempt  to  Increase  deer 
populations  In  Nevada.  The  deer  herd  In  the 
Schel I  Creek  Mountains  has  responded  well 
and  exceeded  reasonable  numbers  estimates  In 
the  Egan  Resource  Area  portion  of  these 
mountains.  Deer  herds  In  other  mountain 
ranges  In  the  resource  area  are  static  In 
the  long  term  with  si  Ightly  Increasing 
population  approaching  reasonable  numbers 
except  for  Egan-Cherry  Creek  Mountain  herd 
whose  population  Is  static  with  a  si Ight 
decrease  over  the  short  term  (Larry 
Gllbertson,  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  personal  communication,  1982). 
Ample  winter  range  Is  available,  therefore 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  believes  lack 
of  response  In  the  Egan-Cherry  Creek  herd  Is 
related  to  summer  range  habitat  where 
Intense  competition  occurs  among  domestic 
sheep,  cattle,  wildlife  and  wild  horses  for 
forage.  (Larry  Gllbertson,  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,  1982), 

Important  forage  plants  on  winter  range 
Include  snowberry,  sagebrush,  servlceberry, 
antelope  bitterbrush  and  mountain  mahogany. 
Mountain  mahogany  and  pi nyon-jun 1  per  wood- 
lands are  Important  vegetation  types  on 
winter  range  for  thermal  and  escape  cover. 
On  summer  range  deer  tend  to  key  on  riparian 
areas  as  well  as  the  mountain  brush 
community.  On  spring  ranges  deer  take 
advantage  of  grasses  and  forbs  during  the 
spring  greenup.  They  may  occupy  these  areas 
for  only  a  short  two  to  three-week  period  In 
the  early  spring,  but  their  densities  can 
often  exceed  250  deer  per  square  mile  (Mark 
Barber,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  personal 
communication,  1983). 

Pronghorn  antelope  -  Pronghorn  numbers 
within  Steptoe  and  Ruby  Valleys  have  been  on 
the  Increase  for  several  years  (Duane 
Erickson,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife, 
personal  communication,  1982).  Recent 
antelope  sightings  by  Ely  District  BLM 
personnel  Indicate  that  antelope  populations 
In  Little  Smokey  Valley,  Big  Sand  Springs 
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Valley  and  Railroad  Valley  are  remaining 
static  with  a  slight  Increase.  Antelope 
believed  to  be  from  the  Little  Smokey  Valley 
herd  seem  to  be  expanding  their  range  to  the 
north,  Antelope  have  been  spotted  on  two 
different  occasions  In  Newark  Valley  just 
south  of  Buck  Mountain.  On  several 
occasions  last  summer,  a  group  of  antelope 
was  sighted  east  of  the  Pinto  Creek  Ranch  In 
south  Newark  Valley  (Dale  Elliot,  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,  1983).  Competition  for 
forage,  space  and  water  between  wild  horses, 
domestic  I Ivestock  and  antelope  could  be  one 
of  the  limiting  factors  restricting  antelope 
populations  In  Big  Sand  Springs,  Little 
Smokey  and  Railroad  Valleys.  Several 
guzzlers  have  been  planned  for  the  Big  Sand 
Springs  and  Railroad  Valleys.  Livestock 
season  of  use  for  Railroad  and  Little  Smokey 
Valleys  Is  generally  winter  use  for  both 
sheep  and  cattle.  Big  Sand  Springs  Valley 
Is  generally  cattle  summer  use  range, 
Antelope  and  horses  use  all  the  valleys 
yearlong  (Vearl  Christiansen,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  personal  communication,  1982). 

The  potential  exists  for  re-establishing 
viable  pronghorn  populations  In  White  River, 
Butte,  Long  and  Newark  Valleys  since  animals 
are  encountered  on  occasion.  Poor  water 
distribution  Is  the  primary  factor  limiting 
their  reestabi I shment. 

Elk  -  Elk  occupy  public  land  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  on  a  yearlong  basis.  Resident 
populations  Inhabit  the  south  Egan  Range, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Camp  area,  Mt.  Grafton,  and 
possibly  a  small  population  exists  on 
Heusser  Mountain  In  the  Egan-Cherry  Creek 
mountain  range.  Most  of  the  Schel  I  Creek 
elk  herd  winters  In  the  Tamberlalne 
allotment  along  the  west  side  of  the  Schel I 
Creek  Mountains  south  of  Ely,  Nevada.  In 
the  last  few  years  elk  have  dispersed  to 
many  of  the  mountain  ranges  In  the  Ely  area, 
as  Indicated  by  many  recent  sight  records. 
They  have  been  spotted  as  far  west  as  the 
the  White  Pine  Range,  about  40  miles  from 
their  usual  habitat.  Elk  numbers  are  also 
Increasing  In  the  Egan-Cherry  Creek  mountain 
range  south  of  Ward  Mountain,  from  Connors 
Pass  south  In  the  Horse  and  Cattle  Camp 
area,  and  In  the  Mount  Grafton  area.  The 
Schel I  Creek  herd  north  to  Berry  Creek  In 
Duck  Creek  Basin  seems  to  be  static  with 
possibly    a    slight    Increase    (Larry 


Gllbertson,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife, 
personal  communication,  1982). 

Bighorn  Sheep  -  Both  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  BLM  consider  the  bighorn  sheep 
to  be  a  sensitive  species.  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  Is  presently  planning 
to  re-establish  mountain  sheep  In  most  of 
Its  former  range,  A  remnant  population 
Inhabits  the  White  Pine  mountain  range  just 
north  and  east  of  Currant,  Nevada.  During 
severe  winters  the  sheep  leave  Forest 
Service-administered  land  and  winter  on  BLM- 
admlnlstered  land. 

Upland  Game 

Sage  Grouse  -  Sage  grouse  habitat  within  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  occurs  within  all  the 
val leys  In  the  resource  area.  Butte  and 
Newark  Valleys  are  the  valleys  of  major 
grouse  occurence,  although  strutting, 
nesting,  brooding  and  winter  areas  have  been 
Identified  in  all  valleys.  Crucial  to  sage 
grouse  survival  Is  protection  of  strutting 
grounds,  a  2-mIIe  radius  of  these  strutting 
grounds,  and  associated  meadow  riparian 
habitat  areas.  As  forbs  dry  up  on  upland 
sites,  grouse  begin  to  move  onto  meadows; 
these  upland  meadows  then  become  additional 
areas  crucial  to  sage  grouse  survival 
(Savage,  1969;  Oakleaf,  1971).  Timing  of 
this  movement  Is  weather  dependent.  Most 
sage  grouse  strutting  activity  In  this  area 
of  Nevada  commences  the  second  week  of  March 
and  may  continue  Into  the  first  week  of  May. 

Sage  grouse  populations  In  this  area  of 
Nevada  could  be  considered  to  be  slightly 
Increasing  due  to  the  Information  obtained 
from  1982's  sage  grouse  strutting  ground 
Inventory.  A  total  of  100  sage  grouse 
strutting  grounds  have  been  located  within 
the  Egan  Resource  Area.  Seventeen  new 
grounds  were  located  In  1982.  Realizing 
that  a  predator,  vehicle,  etc.  could  have 
flushed  the  strutting  males  from  a 
traditional  ground  and  upon  landing  the 
males  commenced  strutting  activities  as  the 
observer  passed  the  area.  It  was  determined 
that  repeated  visits  to  the  newly  located 
grounds  would  determine  actual  strutting 
activity.  Seven  traditional  grounds 
determined  to  be  Inactive  In  1981  were  found 
to  be  active  In  1982.  The  number  of  males 
observed  on  these  leks  ranged  from  three  to 
twenty-two.      Twenty-seven   traditional 
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grounds  were  not  checked  In  1982;  hbwever. 
In  1981,  nineteen  of  the-  twenty-seven 
grounds  were  active,  realizing  10%  activity 
(Perkins,  1982).  Refer  to  Wildlife  Habitat 
(Upland  Game)  Map  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Blue  Grouse  -  Within  the  Egan  Resource  Area 
blue  grouse  habitat  exists  In  all  mountain 
ranges  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Pancake 
and  Sutte  Mountains.  The  Diamond  Mountain 
range  exhibits  only  small  localized 
populations  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of 
winter  range  (San  J.  Stiver,  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,  1982),  All  non-plnyon 
conifers  are  critical  for  blue  grouse 
survival  in  the  winter  months.  The  Egan- 
Cherry  Creek  Mountains  are  the  most 
Important  habitat  In  the  resource  area  for 
the  blue  grouse.  The  most  critical  limiting 
habitat  factor  to  blue  grouse  Is  winter 
range  (San  J.  Stiver,  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  personal  communication,  1982).  At 
the  present  time  blue  grouse  populations  are 
stable  at  relatively  high  numbers  (San  J. 
Stiver,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife, 
personal  communication,  1982). 

Chukar  Partridge  -  The  most  important  chukar 
partridge  habitat  within  the  resource  area 
Is  the  east  side  of  the  Diamond  Mountain 
range.  Most  of  the  mountain  ranges  within 
the  resource  area  have  localized  resident 
populations  around  perennial  water  sources. 
Guzzlers  have  been  planned  In  good  chukar 
habitat,  where  there  Is  not  existing  water. 
Localized  populations  can  exhibit  relatively 
high  populations  In  good  nesting  years  (San 
J.  Stiver,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife, 
personal  communications,  1982). 

Va I  ley  Quail  -  Valley  quail  exist  In  White 
River  Valley  within  the  resource  area. 
Valley  quail  have  a  limited  population  that 
Is  presently  static  at  a  low  level  In  and 
around  the  agricultural  lands  of  Lund  and 
Preston  (San  J.  Stiver,  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  personal  communication,  1982). 

Scaled  Qual I  -  Scaled  quail  In  the  resource 
area  are  found  only  In  north  White  River 
Valley  around  Lund,  Preston  and  as  far  north 
as  Jake's  Wash.  The  population  that  exists 
In  northern  White  River  Valley  Is  one  of  the 
few  viable  populations  In  the  state  (San  J, 
Stiver,   Nevada   Department   of   Wildlife, 


personal  communication,  1982).  Ih  the 
winter  of  1978  the  White  River  Quail 
populations  were  decimated  due  to  severe 
winter  conditions,  they  are  presently  In 
the  rebuilding  process  and  should  soon  be 
numerous  again  (San  J,  Stiver,  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,  1982). 

Hungarian  Partridge  -  Hungarian  partridge 
exhibit  sparse  Isolated  populations  within 
the  valleys  of  the  resource  area.  Brooding 
partridge  have  been  documented  In  Steptoe 
Valley  just  sourth  of  the  town  of  Cherry 
Creek.  An  estimated  90-100  brooding  birds 
were  documented  at  Crystal  Creek  In  Railroad 
Valley  In  the  spring  of  1981.  Adult  birds 
have  been  seen  In  Long,  Newark,  Steptoe  and 
Railroad  Valleys.  Populations  of  Hungarian 
partridge  appear  to  be  static  at  relatively 
low  numbers  within  the  resource  area, 

WATER  FOWL  -  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  lies  within  a  hydrolog leal ly-closed 
basin  In  Elko  and  White  Pine  Counties  In 
northeastern  Nevada.  This  refuge  was 
established  In  1938  to  provide  sanctuary  for 
migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife.  It  Is  a 
link  In  a  chain  of  Pacific  Flyway  refuges. 
The  refuge  borders  the  Egan  Resource  Area  to 
the  north  In  south  Ruby  Valley.  This  27,191 
acre  refuge  and  wetlands  In  Butte,  Long, 
Newark,  White  River,  Steptoe  and  Railroad 
Valleys  provide  Important  breeding,  resting 
and  feeding  habitat  for  resident  and 
migratory  waterfowl  within  the  Great  Basin 
environment,  which.  In  turn  provides  for 
greater  species  diversity.  Common  nesting 
species  Include  the  American  Coot,  mallards, 
gadwalls,  a  few  pintails,  a  few  species  of 
diving  duck,  and  Canada  geese.  Common 
nesting  passerine  species  In  the  valleys 
containing  ample  wetland  habitat  are  the 
red-winged  blackbird  and  yellow-headed 
blackbird. 

AQUATICS  -  Habitat  for  game  fisheries  within 
the  Egan  Resource  Area  consists  primarily  of 
smal I  mountain  streams  typical ly  4  to  9  feet 
wide  and  usually  not  over  1  foot  deep. 
Appendix  8  reflects  the  fish  species, 
habltatcondltlon  and  present  conflicts  of 
the  Egan  Resource  Area  streams  as  of  the 
1981  stream  survey.  There  are  16  streams  In 
the  resource  area  with  flshable  populations. 
Flshable  streams  total  30.2  miles.  The  two 
lakes  with  sport  fisheries  that  are  within 
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the  resource  area  are  Comlns  Lake  south  of 
Ely  and  Bassett  Lake  north  of  Ely.  Both  are 
!n  Steptoe  Valley  and  on  private  land.  Two 
reservoirs  providing  sport  fishing  within 
the  resource  area  are  Cold  Creek  and  llllpah 
Reservoirs,  both  located  on  private 
property.  Game  species  present  In  these 
streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  the  Utah 
cutthroat  trout  (a  State  sensitive  species), 
northern  pike,  largemouth  bass,  rainbow, 
brown  and  brook  trout.  The  White  River 
Mountain  Sucker  and  White  River  Speckled 
Dace  are  two  species  endemic  to  the  White 
River  and  considered  sensitive  In  the  State. 
White  River  originates  at  8,500  feet  on  the 
east  side  of  the  White  Pine  Range  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
(USES).  Its  lowest  elevation  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  Is  6,000  feet  where  It  drains 
into  White  River  Valley.  The  river  Is  19 
miles  long  In  a  normal  summer.  Three  and 
one  quarter  miles  (17^)  of  this  river  are  on 
public  land  In  summer.  The  only  tributary 
of  this  river  found  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  Is  Ellison  Creek,  which  Is  usually  dry. 
There  are  only  five  points  where  the  river 
Is  readily  accessible  although  there  are 
several  roads  In  poor  condition  which  follow 
the  river. 

The  following  fishes  occurred  historically 
In  White  River  and  were  endemic  to  It: 
White  River  Sprlngflsh,  Preston  White  River 
Speckled  Dace,  White  River  Splnedace  and  the 
White  River  Cutthroat  Trout.  Trout  stocking 
of  the  river  occurred  several  times. 
Initially  In  1923  when  rainbow,  brook  and 
steel  head  trout  were  Introduced.  Recent 
surveys  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  resulted  In  the 
collection  of  White  River  Speckled  Dace  and 
White  River  Mountain  Sucker.  Both  of  these 
are  listed  as  sensitive  species  and  could 
easily  qualify  as  threatened  and  endangered 
In  the  future  (R.  Sumlnski,  1981). 

Goshute  Creek  has  a  viable  population  of 
Utah  Cutthroat  trout,  a  State  sensitive 
species  since  1980.  No  stocking  takes  place 
at  present.  Habitat  surveys  since  1976 
rated  total  habitat  condition  as  poor  to 
fair  In  at  I  but  one  year.  The  creek  has  a 
tremendous  variation  of  physical  conditions 
Including  two  areas  of  livestock  degrada- 
tion. It  Is  anticipated  that  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  will  continue  to  use 
the  Goshute  Creek  population  as  brood  stock 
for  future  transplants.  (R.  Sumlnski,  1981). 


The  Newark  Val ley  Chub  became  a  State 
Sensitive  species  In  1981.  The  chub  Is  only 
found  on  public  land  at  four  spring  heads  In 
Newark  Valley.  Chubs  are  found  at  the 
fol lowl ng  locations: 

T.  20  N.,  R.  55  E.  sec.  22 

T.  20  N. ,  R.  55  E.  sec.  22 

T.  22  N.,  R.  56  E.  sec.  21 

T.  21  N. ,  R.  56  E,  sec.  28 


Other  Wildlife 

Nongame  birds  and  mammals  occur  In  all 
habitat  types  within  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 
Habitat  diversity  within  the  normal 
monotypic  shrub  communities  Is  the  result  of 
unique  features  such  as  springs,  rock 
outcrops,  aspen  clones,  riparian  vegetation 
or  wet  and  upland  meadows. 

Common  wildlife  found  within  the  lower 
elevation  shrub  and  grassland  communities 
(sagebrush,  rabbi tbrush,  wheatgrasses) 
Include  pygmy  rabbits,  desert  cottontails, 
blacktall  jackrabblts,  least  chipmunk,  deer 
mouse,  coyote,  bobcat,  badger,  harrier, 
prairie  falcon,  American  Kestrel,  mourning 
dove,  horned  lark,  sage  sparrow,  ferruginous 
hawk  and  Brewer's  sparrow.  Of  particular 
Interest  Is  the  ferruginous  hawk,  which  was 
removed  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Region  I  Sensitive  Bird  Species  list  In 
1982,  but  remains  on  the  Audubon's  "blue 
List."  Nevada's  nesting  population  of  this 
raptor  Is  estimated  to  be  between  200  and 
250  nesting  pairs,  with  50^  of  the  states 
yearly  production  of  this  raptor  coming  from 
the  Ely  BLM  District.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  those  raptors  come  from  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  (San  Stiver,  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife,  personal  communication,  1982).  A 
ferruginous  hawk  nesting  study  conducted  In 
1981  and  1982  within  the  Egan  Resource  Area 
resulted  In  documentation  of  56  active  nest 
sites,  Butte,  Newark  and  Long  Valleys  were 
of  most  Importance  to  the  nesting  hawks 
although  all  other  valleys  within  the 
resource  area  are  also  Inhabited  by  these 
raptors  (Perkins,  et  al ,  1982).  One  of  the 
only  documented  Swalnson  hawk  nest  sites  on 
public  land  In  Nevada  was  located  In  White 
River  Val ley  In  the  1981  study.  There  are 
strong  Indications  that  the  Nevada 
population  of  Swalnson  hawks  Is  declining. 
Only  29  Swalnson  hawk  nesting  territories 
are  documented   In  the  state,  and  aerial 
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surveys  directed  to  specifically  locate 
nesting  Swalnson  hawks  have  found  most  nest 
territories  to  be  Inactive  (Gary  Herron, 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  personal 
communication,    1981). 

Typical  wildlife  species  found  In  mountain 
shrub  communities  (bitterbrush  and  mountain 
mahogany)  Include  Nuttall's  cottontail, 
least  chipmunk,  deer  mouse,  coyote,  bobcat, 
mountain  lion,  red-tailed  hawk,  golden 
eagle,  common  flicker,  bushtit,  Townsend's 
solitaire,  green-tailed  towhee,  chipping 
sparrow,  elk,  and   mule  deer. 

Within  the  pinyon-jun Iper  type  the  species 
Include  Nuttall's  cottontail,  cliff 

chipmunks,  woodrats,  coyote,  bobcat.  Coopers 
and  sharp-shinned  hawks,  hairy  woodpecker, 
Say's  phoebe,  plnyon  jay,  scrub  jay, 
mountain  bluebird,  rufous  sided  towhee  and 
occasionally  a  Stel lar's  jay.  Species  which 
may  be  found  In  quaking  aspen  and  white  fir 
Include  Uinta  chipmunk,  bobcat,  deer  mouse, 
blue  grouse,  goshawk.  Cooper's  hawk, 
flycatchers,  Clark's  nutcracker,  mountain 
chickadee,  western  tanager  and  gray-headed 
junco. 

Endangered  species  found  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  are  the  bald  eagle  and 
peregrine  falcon.  Bald  eagles  migrate  Into 
the  resource  area  In  December  and  depart  as 
late  as  April.  Inventories  to  determine 
bald  eagle  use  areas  within  the  resource 
area  have  Identified  the  following  areas: 
White  River,  Newark,  Railroad,  northern 
Butte,  Steptoe,  and  on  occasion  Jake's 
Velley.  A  bald  eagle  roost  tree  has  been 
Identified  In  Railroad  Valley  on  private 
land.  Peregrine  falcons  can  be  seen  year 
around.  The  most  recent  sightings  were  In 
the  spring  of  1981,  one  In  southern  Steptoe 
Val  ley  and  the  other  In  Duck  Creek  Basin 
east  of  McGIl I. 

Intermittent,  as  well  as  permanent  wetlands 
of  varying  size  In  Newark,  Butte,  Railroad, 
Steptoe,  Ruby,  Huntington  and  White  River 
Valleys  provide  habitat  for  both  nesting  and 
migrating  shoreblrd  populations.  Nesting 
habitat  fluctuates  yearly  with  water 
supplies.  Some  nesting  shore  birds  common 
to  the  resource  area  Include  the  American 
bittern,  kill  deer,  common  snipe,  long-billed 
curlew,  and  wlllet.  Snowy  plovers  nest  on 
alkali        salt       flats        In        Newark       Valley. 


Mourning  doves  are  found  In  all  habitat 
types. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  common  to  the  Great 
Basin  are  found  In  the  resource  area.  The 
most  common  species  encountered  will  be  the 
sagebrush  lizard,  collared  lizard.  Great 
Basin  fence  lizard.  Great  Basin  gopher  snake 
and   the  western  dlamondback  rattlesnake. 


WILD  HORSES 


At  present,  wild  horses  are  found  In  nine 
Identified  herd  use  areas  covering  all  or 
part  of  23  grazing  allotments  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area.  Following  the  enactment  of 
the  Wild  and  Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro 
Act  on  December  15,  1971,  historical 
Information  was  used  to  determine  herd  use 
area  boundaries.  Since  that  time  aerial 
Inventories  and  ground  observations  have 
been  used  to  refine  the  use  area  boundaries 
and  herd  size  data.  See  the  Wild  Horse  Herd 
Use  Areas  Map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
specific  locations  of  each  herd.  The 
dimensions  of  herd  use  areas  and  numbers 
cannot  be  determined  exactly  because  horse 
populations  fluctuate  and  bands  move  across 
use  areas,  resource  area  and  district 
boundaries.  Wild  horses  In  the  Cherry 
Creek,  Buck  and  Bald,  and  Diamond  Hills 
herds  cross  Into  the  Elko  District.  The 
Diamond  Hills  herd  also  utilizes  the  Battle 
Mountain  District.  The  Antelope  herd  moves 
between  the  Egan  and  Schel  I  Resource  Areas 
In  the  Ely  District,  and  the  Monte  Cristo 
herd  also  uses  U.S.  Forest  Service  land  In 
the  Humboldt  National  Forest, 

The  1982-83  estimate  of  existing  wild  horse 
numbers  based  on  aerial  census.  In  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  Is  2,235,  The  largest  wild 
horse  herd  In  the  area  Is  the  Buck  and  Bald 
herd  use  area  with  an  estimated  population 
of  1,185  (excluding  Elko),  and  the  smallest 
herd  Is  Jake's  Wash  with  20  horses. 

Wild  horse  populations  have  historically 
fluctuated,  due  to  natural  Increase  and 
private  gatherings  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Wild  horse  and  Burro  act  and  two  BLM 
gatherings  since  1971. 

The  most  recent  Information  Indicates  that 
wild  horse  populations  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  are  static  In  the  Jake's  Wash,  White 
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River,  Butte,  Cherry  Creek  and  Antelope  Herd 
Use  Areas,  and  Increasing  In  Buck  and  Bald, 
Monte  Cristo  and  Sand  Springs, 

Ample  year-long  range  Is  available  resource 
area  wide,  but  competition  Is  becoming  more 
Intense  In  specific  areas  as  livestock  and 
wildlife  are  competing  with  wild  horses  for 
available  forage  and  water. 

Wild  horses  In  the  Egan  Resource  Area  are 
generally  In  good  condition  since  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  adequate  forage, 
water,  cover  and  solitude  In  their  environ- 
ment. Problems  wild  horses  face  In  the 
future  are  competition  for  forage  and  water 
and  disruption  of  their  free  roaming 
behavior  by  fencing  or  other  human 
activities. 


LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND  CORRIDOR  PATTERNS 

The  BLM  administrates  85%  of  the  land  within 
the  resource  area  boundaries,  the  remaining 
]5%  Is  either  private,  state  owned  or 
managed  by  other  federal  agencies.  Public 
land  Is  we  I  I -blocked  throughout  most  of  the 
resource  area.  In  and/or  around  the 
communities  of  Ely,  McGI  I  I ,  Ruth,  Preston, 
Lund,  and  other  outlying  ranches  and 
settlements  are  there  Intermingled  patterns 
of  public  and  private  lands.  Public 
requests  for  disposal  of  public  lands  Is 
comparatively  high  adjacent  to  these  private 
lands.  The  private  lands  range  In  size  from 
relatively  small  40-acre  parcels  to  large 
blocks  of  15,000  acres  near  Ely  or  McGIII. 
The  diversity  In  land  use  Interest  general ly 
varies  by  management  zone.  Land  ne>ct  to 
ranches  Is  desired  for  expansion  of 
operating  bases;  land  next  to  communities  Is 
primarily  wanted  for  urban  and  suburban 
purposes;  and  land  In  some  valleys  Is 
desired  for  farming  as  the  result  of  the 
relatively  recent  resurgence  of  Interest  In 
developing  land  under  the  agricultural  land 
laws  such  as  the  Desert  Land  Act  and  Carey 
Act. 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Is  crossed  by  a 
number  of  utility  distribution  and 
transportation  facilities.  Oily  one  major 
electrical  transmission  facility  traverses 
the  resource  area  east  to  west;  smaller  ones 
run  north-south  on  the  east  side  of  the 
resource   area.     To   date,   no   utility 


right-of-way  corridors  have  been  formally 
established.  Three  U.S.  highways  pass 
through  the  resource  area  generally  from  the 
north-south  and  east-west,  and  one  railroad 
enters  the  resource  area  In  Its  northeast 
corner  and  goes  south  to  Ely.  Major 
transmission  lines  and  some  transportation 
facilities  are  anticipated  In  the  future  In 
support  of  the  planned  Intermountaln  Power 
Project  and  the  White  Pine  Power  Project. 

Variations  In  land  ownership  patterns  and 
land  uses  In  the  five  management  zones  are 
discussed  below: 

Zone  1  -  Buck  and  Bald/Diamonds 
Most  of  the  private  land  In  this  zone  Is 
associated  with  ranches  which  are  scattered 
along  the  two  paved  highways  traversing 
Newark  Valley.  One  ranch  headquarter 's  Is 
located  In  sothern  Ruby  Valley.  Approxi- 
mately 91%  of  this  zone  Is  we  I  I -blocked 
public  land.  One  major  electric  trans- 
mission line  crosses  east  to  west  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  zone. 

Zone  2  -  Duckwater-Buttes 


This  zone  contains  approximately  1,757,000 
acres  of  wel  I -blocked  public  land.  Most  of 
the  approximately  28,000  acres  of  private 
land  In  this  zone  Is  fragmented  Into  smaller 
parcels  In  the  northeast  side  of  the  zone  or 
along  U.S.  Highway  6  near  Currant,  Nevada, 
or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nearly  3,800  acre 
Duckwater  Indian  Reservation.  A  few  ranch 
headquarters  are  located  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  zone. 

Of  the  21,519  acres  requested  for  private 
and  public  purposes  In  this  zone,  over 
19,000  acres  has  been  applied  for  under  the 
Desert  Land  Act  and  the  Carey  Act  (Railroad 
Valley). 

Zone  5  -  Steptoe/Horse  &  Cattle  Camp 
The  high  Incidence  of  private  land 
surrounding  the  communities  of  Ely  and 
McGl I  I  has  resulted  In  public  pressures  for 
public  land  disposal  to  satisfy  various 
Individual,  local  government  and  state 
government  demands.  The  management  of  the 
Intermingled  public  lands  In  this  urbanized 
part  of  the  zone  Is  Influenced  by  adjacent 
private  land  uses.  In  turn,  the  development 
of  the  private  land  adjacent  to  public  land 
Impacts  public  land  resource  values.  State 
and  local  governments,  have  requested  public 
land  disposals,  to  promote  community  growth, 
economic  activity  and  the  public  welfare. 
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One  major  transmission  line,  a  railroad, 
several  smaller  electric  transmission  and 
distribution  lines,  and  major  highways 
crisscross  this  zone.  The  effect  of  these 
many  linear  utility  lines  Is  to  create  an 
east-west  and  a  north-south  right-of-way 
corridor   through  the   zone. 

Zone  4  -   Jake's-  Val  ley 

This  relatively  small  management  zone 
contains  about  102,000  acres  of  public  land. 
The  approximately  9,000  acres  of  private 
land  In  this  zone  Is  almost  entirely 
concentrated  In  the  vicinity  of  Ruth, 
Nevada,  where  open  pit  copper  mining  has 
occur ed.  Past  land  disposals  here  have  been 
primarily  for  mineral  extraction  under  the 
mining       laws.  Mining      claims      and      other 

intermingled  private  and  public  land  create 
some    land  management   problems    In   the   zone. 

Zone  5  -  West  Lund  Flats 

Within  this  zone  there  Is  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  private  land,  but  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  southeast  side  of  the  zone, 
around  Preston  and  Lund,  Nevada,  Is  a  fairly 
large  area  of  private  land.  Other  than 
livestock  grazing  and  farming,  little  land 
use     activity     occurs      In     the      zone.  The 

Intermingling  of  private  and  public  lands  In 
the  vicinity  of  Preston  and  Lund  has 
resulted  In  requests  for  land  disposals 
primarily  under  the  agricultural    land    laws. 


WILDERNESS 

Introduction 

Four  wilderness  study  areas  are  partially  or 
entirely  within  the  Egan  Resource  Area. 
These  study  areas  contain  236,780  acres.  A 
total  of  97,316  Egan  wilderness  study  acres 
are  actually  outside  of  the  resource  area. 
The  remaining  139,464  wilderness  study  acres 
occupy  3%  of  the  resource  area.  They  are 
generally  mountainous  areas  which  also 
contain  some  contiguous  benchland  and  valley 
areas. 

All  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  contain 
the  mandatory  wilderness  characteristics. 
They  are  each  more  than  5,000  acres: 
Goshute  Canyon,  35,594  acres;  Park  Range, 
47,268  acres;  Rlordan's  Well,  57,002  acres; 
and    South    Egan    Range,     96,916    acres.        The 


areas  generally  appear  to  be  In  a  natural 
condition  with  the  Imprints  of  man's  work 
substantially  unnotlceable.  Virtually  all 
of  the  Impacts  of  man  were  excluded  from  the 
areas  during  the  Intensive  Inventory. 
Portions  of  all  four  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas  provide  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude.  All  of  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
except  Rlordan's  Well  offer  outstanding 
opportunities  for  recreation.  Present  In 
all  Wilderness  Study  Areas  are  opportunities 
for:  hi kl ng/backpacking,        sightseeing, 

nature  study,  birdwatching ,  photography, 
camping,  picnicking,  rockhounding,  big  game 
hunting,  vegetation  collecting,  trapping, 
small  game  hunting,  predator  calling,  rock 
scrambling,  climbing,  mountain  climbing, 
and    horseback  riding. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  wilderness 
characteristics,  all  of  the  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  contain  special  features  which  enhance 
their  suitability  for  wilderness 

designation. 

There  Is  no  designated  wilderness  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area.  The  only  wilderness 
area  In  Nevada  Is  the  Jarbldge  Wilderness, 
about  270  road  miles  from  Ely.  The  Nevada 
BLM  Is  studying  about  90  wilderness  study 
areas.  Additionally,     other     agencies      In 

Nevada  have  endorsed  nine  areas  for 
wilderness  and  are  studying  an  additional 
13. 

The  Egan  wilderness  study  areas  are  composed 
of  three  basic  ecosystems:  Great  Basin 
Sagebrush,  Juniper  PInyon  Woodland  and  Mixed 
Conifer  Forest.  In  addition  the  Rlordan's 
Well  unit  contains  a  scattering  of  Ponderosa 
Forest.  These  types  are  under-represented 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  but  are  wel I  represented  In  the  areas 
being    studied    In   Nevada, 

Only  the  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  Is 
not  within  a  five  hour  drive  of  any  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA).  The 
South  Egan  Range  and  the  Rlordan's  Wel  I 
units  are  within  five  hours  of  the  Las  Vegas 
SMSA,  and  Goshute  Canyon  Is  within  five 
hours  of  the  Salt  Lake  CIty/Ogden  and 
Provo/Orem  SMSAs. 

For  additional  Information  on  wilderness 
values  and  other  resource  values  In  the  four 
wilderness  study  areas,  refer  to  the  Egan 
Wilderness  Technical   Report . 
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Park  Range 

The  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  (47,268 
acres)  Is  located  about  70  miles  west  of 
Ely.  The  extremely  rugged  mountain  range  Is 
characterized  by  rocky,  tree  covered  peaks 
Interspersed  with  mountain  meadows. 

Naturalness:  Most  of  the  area  Is  In  a 
pristine  condition  and  appears  to  be 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  main  exception  Is  the  seeding  along  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  wilderness  study 
area.  About  450  acres  of  the  seeding  are 
within  the  unit.  The  seeding  was  put  In 
along  contour  lines  and  the  general  shape 
appears  natural  but  the  abrupt  edges  and 
composition  of  grasses  make  It  appear 
unnatural . 

Solitude:  Opportunities  for  solitude  are 
exceptional  In  the  Park  Range.  The  general 
configuration  enhances  opportunities.  The 
diversity  of  terrain  provides  excellent 
topographic  screening.  Vegetation  screening 
ranges  from  dense  to  none,  but  Is  generally 
good.  Neither  cherrystemmed  roads  nor 
outside  sights  and  sounds  are  expected  to 
seriously  Impact  solitude  opportunities 
since  the  area  Is  so  remote  and  receives 
little  use.  Users  within  this  area  would 
have  excellent  opportunities  to  avoid  others 
and  find  a  secluded  spot.  The  core  area  Is 
a  highly  dissected  rugged  mountain  range 
typified  by  steep  canyons,  large  rock 
outcrops,  generally  dense  plnyon-junl per 
cover  and  open  park-like  meadows.  Its 
remoteness  enhances  solitude  opportunities. 

Primitive  Recreation:  The  Park  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area  provides  good 
opportunities  for  camping,  wild  horse 
viewing,  hiking,  rock  climbing  and 
scrambling,  backpacking,  nature  study, 
photography  and  horseback  riding.  Eleven 
springs  are  found  within  the  wilderness 
study  area  although  no  water  flows  out  of 
the  unit  on  a  perennial  basis.  In 
combination,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
recreation  opportunities  Is  outstanding. 

Special  Features:  The  Park  Range  Wilderness 
Study  Area  contains  archaeological  sites, 
pristine  mountain  meadows,  raptor  eyries, 
and  wild  horses.  The  meadows,  ungrazed  by 
domestic   livestock  are  rare  and  are  of 


Interest  to  the  scientist  and  nature  student 
alike.  This  area  Is  being  considered  for  a 
research  natural  area.  Raptors  Include 
goshawk,  prairie  falcon,  golden  eagle, 
kestrel  and  Coopers  hawk.  Of  scientific  and 
educational  Interest  are  llthlc  scatters  and 
Isolates,  and  they  may  Indicate  potential 
for  additional  archaeological  resources. 
The  wild  horses  are  of  value  for 
recreational  viewing  and  scientific  study. 

Other  Resource  Values:  Portions  of  four 
grazing  allotments  are  within  the  wilderness 
study  area.  The  area  Is  used  by  both  sheep 
and  cattle.  Except  for  a  portion  of  a 
seeding  all  existing  range  developments  have 
been  excluded  from  the  area  and  no  new 
projects  are  currently  proposed.  The  Park 
Range  contains  2%  of  the  manageable  woodland 
for  the  Egan  Resource  Area.  Although  the 
area  has  useable  forestry  products,  use  In 
the  past  has  been  almost  nonexistent  because 
of  the  area's  remoteness.  There  are  no 
private  Inholdlngs  within  the  wilderness 
study  area.  Refer  to  the  Minerals  and 
Energy  section  following  this  wilderness 
discussion, 

Rlordan's  Wei  I 


The  Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area 
(57,002  acres)  Is  about  50  miles  southwest 
of  Ely  and  Includes  a  portion  of  the  Grant 
Range,  The  portion  of  the  Grant  Range 
Immediately  south  of  the  Rlordan's  Well  unit 
Is  a  U,S,  Forest  Service  Pres Identlal ly 
endorsed      wilderness      area.  Because     the 

Forest  Service  proposal  was  so  far  along  In 
the  recommendation  process  the  contiguous 
Rlordan's  Well  unit  was  not  studied  along 
with  the  Forest  Service's  proposal,  but  was 
treated  as  a  separate  entity.  Portions  of 
the  north  and  west  boundaries  are  contiguous 
with  the  Blue  Eagle  Wilderness  Study  Area 
which  was  recommended  preliminarily  suitable 
In  the  Tonopah  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (published  In  April,  1982),  This 
wilderness  study  area  Is  made  up  generally 
of  gentle  mountains  and  alluvial  fans,  with 
much  of  the  area  covered  with  relatively 
dense  pinyon-jun Iper  growth.  The  area  Is 
elongated  along  the  north-south  axis  and  Is 
general ly  steeper  and  more  dissected  In  the 
south.  The      alluvial       fans      around      the 

perimeter  of  this  wilderness  study  area  are 
generally    shrub    communities.       Heath    Canyon 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  wilderness  study 
area  Is  a  highly  scenic  area  due  to  Its 
Impressive  dimensions. 

Naturalness:  RIordan's      Well      Wilderness 

Study  Area  Is  In  a  very  natural  condition. 
The  northern  end  contains  a  few 
cherrystemmed  routes  and  range  Improvements 
and  the  southeast  bench  I  and  has  several 
cherrystemmed  routes.  While  these  routes 
are  technically  excluded  their  use  and 
presence  Impact  the  feeling  of  naturalness 
within  their  Immediate  area.  There  are  no 
range  Improvements  within  the  wilderness 
study  area  boundaries. 

Solitude:  Opportunities  for  solitude  are 
outstanding  within  portions  of  the  unit. 
The  area  Is  general ly  crescent  shaped  and 
relatively  narrow  In  places.  Topographic 
screening  Is  very  good  In  the  core  of  the 
unit  and  only  fair  in  the  foothills. 
Vegetation  screening  varies  from  dense  In 
the  southern  two  thirds  to  only  moderately 
dense  In  the  northern  third  and  along  the 
eastern      periphery.  Vehicle     use     on     the 

cherrystemmed  roads  In  the  southeastern 
benches  and  mining  activity  near  the  western 
tip  could  both  Impair  solitude  opportunities 
In  these  areas.  The  wilderness  study  area 
would  provide  solitude  while  sustaining 
general  wilderness  use.  The  remoteness  of 
the  area  from  population  centers  enhances 
opportunities    for   solitude. 

Primitive  Recreation:  Good  opportunities 
for  hiking,  backpacking  and  camping  exist  In 
RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area 
although  they  are  not  considered 

outstanding.  Approximately  ten  springs  are 
within  the  wilderness  study  area  and  several 
streams  flow  out  of  the  unit  on  a  perennial 
basl s. 

Special  Features:  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness 
Study  Area  contains  ponderosa  pine,  wild 
horses,  raptor  eyries,  elk  and  bighorn 
sheep.  Stands  of  ponderosa  pine  are  unusual 
In  the  Ely  District  and  have  scientific 
value.  They      are      also      sought      out      by 

recreatlonlsts.  The  raptors  are  of  Interest 
to  the  scientist  and  naturalist,  as  are  wild 
horses,   bighorn   sheep  and   elk. 

Other  Resource  Values:  Portions  of  five 
grazing  allotments  are  within  the  wilderness 
study  area.      At  I    existing   range    Improvements 


have  been  excluded  from  the  unit.  There  Is 
one  well  proposed  In  the  western  portion  of 
the  unit  administered  by  the  Battle  Mountain 
District.  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study 
Area  contains  4^  of  the  Egan  Resource  Area's 
manageable  woodland.  Plnenuts  and  fuelwood 
have  been  taken  from  this  area  In  the  past, 
mostly  by  local  ranchers  since  the  area  Is 
remote  with  limited  access.  Refer  to  the 
Minerals  and  Energy  section  following  this 
wilderness  discussion. 

South  Egan  Range 

The  South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area 
(96,916  acres)  Is  about  25  miles  south  of 
Ely  In  the  Egan  Range.  The  wilderness  study 
area  situated  In  this  north-south  trending 
mountain  range  consists  of  rugged  mountains, 
foothills  and  associated  bench  I  and.  The 
west  side  of  the  area  Includes  relatively 
flat  bench  which  abruptly  becomes  extremely 
steep,  culminating  In  scenic,  sheer  rock 
faces  at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The  east 
side  of  the  range  slopes  more  gradually  and 
does  not  exhibit  the  degree  of  rock 
outcropping  found  on  the  west  side.  The 
bench  I  and  on  both  sides  of  the  area  has 
several  cherrystemmed  routes.  Four  of  these 
routes  penetrate  Into  the  high  plateau  In 
the  center  of  the  area. 

Naturalness:  Large  portions  of  the  area, 
mainly  In  the  high  country  In  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  wilderness  study  area  are 
In  a  very  natural  condition.  The  central 
portion  of  the  unit  Is  Impacted  by  the 
presence  of  cherrystemmed  routes  and 
numerous  cherry  stemmed  range  Improvements 
Including  fences  and  spring  developments. 
The  radio  transmission  structure  on  the 
southwestern  edge  just  opposite  the  unit 
Impairs  one's  feeling  of  naturalness  while 
In  Its  Immediate  vicinity. 

Solitude:  Outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  are  present  In  portions  of  South 
Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area.  The 
configuration  Is  severely  Impacted  by  the 
cherrystemmed  routes  which  create  six 
bottleneck  portions  of  approximately  one 
mite  each.  Topographic  screening  varies 
throughout  the  unit  ranging  from  massive 
limestone  cliffs  In  the  central  third  to 
open  bowls  between  rldgetops  In  the  southern 
third.  The  effective  vegetative  screening 
Is  dense  and  extensive  In  the  northern  third 
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and  dense  and  spotty  In  the  southern  two- 
thirds.  Vehicle  use  of  the  cherrystemmed 
routes  which  extend  Into  the  Interior  could 
Impair  solitude  opportunities  In  the  high 
country.  Portions     of     the     area      provide 

exceptional  opportunities  for  solitude  while 
sustaining  general    wilderness  use. 

Primitive  Recreation:  The  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area  provides  outstanding 
opportunities  for  recreation  because  of  the 
diversity  of  activities  such  as  hiking, 
hunting  (deer  and  mountain  lion),  nature 
study,  horseback  riding,  rock  climbing, 
technical  climbing  and  spelunking  In  Angel 
Cave,  There  are  about  30  springs  within  the 
wilderness  study  area. 

Special  Features:  This  wilderness  study 
area  contains  llthlc  scatters  and  high 
archaeological  potential.  Angel  Cave, 
bristlecone  pine,  Gambels  quail  (unusual  In 
the  Ely  District),  elk,  raptor  eyries, 
massive  limestone  cliffs  and  other  geologic 
values.  According  to  the  Nevada  Division 
of  State  Parks,  this  area  contains  probably 
the  best  example  In  the  Great  Basin  of  a 
complete  paleozoic  sequence  of  geology. 
Angel  Cave,  Gambels  quail,  bristlecone  pine 
and  raptor  eyries  all  have  scientific  and 
educational    value. 

Other  Resource  Values:  Portions  of  eight 
grazing  allotments  are  within  the  study  area 
boundary.  Except  for  one  chaining  and  one 
seeding  all  range  Improvements  have  been 
excluded  from  the  area.  There  are  no  new 
Improvements  proposed.  The  South  Egan  Range 
contains  about  '5%  of  the  Egan  Resource 
Area's  manageable  woodland.  Residents  of 
Lund,  Preston  and  Ely  have  frequently  used 
the  area  to  gather  Christmas  trees  and 
fuel  wood,  A  portion  (3,800  acres)  of  a 
prescribed  burn  Is  proposed  within  the  South 
Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area.  A  portion 
of  a  Desert  Land  Entry  has  been  appi led  for 
within  the  South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study 
Area  boundary.  One  private  parcel  and  40 
acres  of  split  estate  land  are  surrounded  by 
the       Wilderness       Study       Area,  Numerous 

private  parcels  are  adjacent  to  the  South 
Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area.  Refer  to 
the  Minerals  and  Energy  section  following 
this  wilderness  discussion. 


Goshute  Canyon 

The  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area 
(35,594  acres)  Is  located  about  60  miles 
north  of  Ely  In  the  Cherry  Creek  Range.  It 
consists  mostly  of  mountains,  but  Includes 
benchland  along  the  east  and  west 
boundaries.  The  mountains  are  steep,  rugged 
and  dissected  with  many  canyons.  Exchequer 
Peak  rises  to  10,542  feet.  Mixed  conifer 
and  plnyon-junl per  forest  cover  the 
mountainous  slopes. 

Naturalness:  One  would  perceive  most  of  the 
Wilderness  Study  Area  to  be  In  a  natural 
condition.  TTie  primary  exception  Is  the 
southern  boundary  which  has  numerous  mining 
developments  adjacent  to  It.  The  mining 
activity  would  seriously  Impair  one's 
feeling  of  naturalness  while  In  Its 
Immediate  vicinity. 

Solitude:  The  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area  provides  outstanding 

opportunities  for  solitude  throughout  most 
of      the      unit.  This      Is      based      on      the 

combination  of  size;  rectangular 

configuration;  excellent  topographic 

screening;  and  good  vegetative  screening. 
Users  within  portions  of  this  area  would 
have  excellent  opportunities  to  avoid 
contact  with  others  and  find  a  secluded 
spot.  Outside     sights     and      sounds     would 

seriously  Impact  one's  solitude  only  In  the 
southern   end   where  there   Is  mining   activity. 

Primitive  Recreation:  The  (5oshute  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area  provides  outstanding 
opportunities       for      recreation.  Several 

hundred  spelunkers  enjoy  Goshute  Cave  each 
year.  The  unique  fishing  for  Utah  cutthroat 
trout  In  Goshute  Creek  Is  of  Interest 
locally.  People  come  from  throughout  the 
state  to  hunt  deer  and  grouse.  Mountain 
lion  hunting  Is  also  available.  Because  of 
the  high  scenic  qualities,  nature  study, 
photography,  hiking,  backpacking  and  camping 
are  al I  popular.  In  addition,  crosscountry 
skiing  and  snowshoeing  are  viable  activities 
within  the  upper   basin. 

Special  Features:  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area  contains  outstanding  scenery,  an 
extensive  stand  of  bristlecone  pine,  wild 
horses,    archaeological     sites,    Goshute  Cave, 
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wildlife  values  (elk,  spotted  bat,  Utah 
cutthroat  trout  and  raptor  eyries)  and  a 
portion  of  Goshute  Canyon  Natural  Area.  The 
scenery  Is  rated  "class  A"  through  the 
Visual  Resources  Management  scenic  quality 
rating  system.  The  extensive  stand  brlstle- 
plne  has  all  age  classes  represented.  The 
Utah  cutthroat  trout  and  Goshute  Cave  are  of 
recreational  and  scientific  value.  The  elk, 
spotted  bat,  raptor  eyries  and 
archaeological  sites  are  of  educational  and 
scientific  value. 

Other  Resource  Values:  Portions  of  four 
grazing  allotments  are  within  the  study  area 
boundary.  All  existing  range  Improvements 
have  been  cherry  stemmed  out  and  no  new 
projects  are  currently  proposed.  The 
potential  exists  to  spray  about  2,500  acres 
to  remove  mulesear,  an  undesirable  plant 
species.  The  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area  contains  about  ].2%  of  the 
manageable  woodland  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area,  Woodland  products  have  been  gathered 
within  the  area  by  local  ranchers  and 
residents  of  Cherry  Creek.  There  Is  one 
parcel  of  private  land  surrounded  by  the 
wilderness  study  area  and  seven  parcels 
adjacent  to  It.  Refer  to  the  Minerals  and 
Energy  section  following  this  wilderness 
discussion. 


MINERALS  AND  ENERGY 


Since  minerals  and  energy  will  only  receive 
significant  adverse  Impacts  In  areas 
designated  as  wilderness;  discussion  on  the 
affected  environment  for  minerals  and  energy 
will  be  limited  to  the  four  wilderness  study 
areas. 

Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Geological ly  the  Goshute  Canyon  area  has  a 
diverse  origin  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
faults  and  folds  located  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area. 
The  rocks  present  within  the  wilderness 
study  area  represent  ages  varying  from 
paleozoic  through  quaternary.  The  rock 
types  represented  within  the  wilderness 
study  area  are  limestones,  dolomites,  shales 
and  other  sedimentary  rock  types.  The 
volcanic  rocks  represented  are  primarily  of 
extrusive  origin,  but  there  are  also  some 
representing  plutonic  origin. 


Leases  for  oil  and  gas  cover  the  northern 
tip  and  the  foothill  portion  on  the  eastern 
side.  Because  of  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  area  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  past 
production  for  oil  and  gas  nearby,  potential 
Is  believed  to  be  low. 

More  than  150  mining  claims  are  located 
within  the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  Most  of  these  are  concentrated  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  unit.  A  second  large 
claim  group  Is  located  In  the  mountainous 
central  portion.  Mining  Interests  in  the 
southern  end  are  primarily  concerned  with 
silver  and  tungsten,  and  In  the  central 
portion  with  disseminated  gold. 

Most  of  the  wilderness  study  area  Is  within 
the  Cherry  Creek  Mining  District  which  has 
produced  significant  amounts  of  ore  for  the 
past  120  years.  Known  production  Is  valued 
at  80  million  dollars  In  1983  dollars. 
Metals  produced  Include  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tungsten.  Several 
deposits  have  been  depleted  but  significant 
potential  remains  In  the  less-lntenslvely 
mined  areas. 

Two  major  geologic  structures,  the  Black 
Metals  and  the  Exchequer  Faults  located  In 
the  southern  end  of  the  study  area,  are  the 
main  locations  for  the  deposits  of  gold, 
silver  and  base  metals.  Most  of  the  claims 
In  this  zone  are  located  along  these 
structures.  In  the  Paris  Canyon  area 
Interest  Is  centered  on  a  jasperold  breccia 
which  often  contains  disseminated  gold. 

Fifteen  workers  were  employed  directly  by 
the  mining  Industry  In  the  Cherry  Creek 
District  In  1981.  Individual  prospectors 
not  Included  In  this  number  also  have  a 
significant  Interest  In  the  District. 

An  area  (5,700  acres)  with  high  mineral 
potential  was  Identified  In  the  southern  tip 
of  the  (5oshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area. 
The  southern  half  of  the  unit  (18,700 
acres),  was  Identified  as  having  moderate 
mineral  potential.  The  remainder  of  the 
unit  has  low  potential  for  mineral 
deposition. 

Park   Range   Wilderness   Study   Area 
Geologically,  the  Park  Range  Is  composed 
primarily  of  Tertiary  volcanic  units  with 
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occasional  outcrops  of  Paleozoic  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  entire  wilderness  study  area  Is 
rated  as  having  low  potential  for  metallic 
minerals.  There  are  no  mining  claims 
located  In  the  area.  Fbtentlal  for  oil  and 
gas  Is  low.  A  6,000  acre  portion  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  unit  Is  leased  for 
oil  and  gas.  No  known  production  of 
minerals  or  oil  and  gas  has  been  reported  In 
this  area.  A  total  of  22,230  acres  of 
moderate  geothermal  potential  have  been 
Identified. 

South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Geologically,  the  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area  Is  diverse  In  both 
makeup  and  origin.  The  area  Includes 
limestones,  dolomites,  sandstones,  shales 
and  other  sedimentary  rock  types.  The  area 
also  displays  various  types  of  volcanic 
rocks.  The  rocks  exposed  represent  ages 
varying  from  Paleozoic  through  Tertiary. 

The  Sheep  Pass  Formation  Is  located  In  the 
central  part  of  this  wilderness  study  area. 
In  other  areas,  this  formation  In 
combination  with  other  geologic  features  Is 
strongly  Indicative  of  energy  resources. 
However,  this  occurrence  of  the  formation 
has  been  drilled  several  times  In  White 
River  Valley  with  no  commercial  shows. 
Because  of  this  and  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  the  South  Egans  Is  believed  to  have  a 
low  potential  for  oil  and  gas.  Forty-six 
thousand  acres  of  the  wilderness  study  area 
are  leased  for  oil  and  gas.  The  Ellison 
Mining  district  Is  partially  within  the 
northern  tip  of  the  wilderness  study  area. 
Copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  the  primary  metals 
removed  from  the  Ellison  District,  although 
quantities  extracted  have  been  very  low. 
Because  of  past  mineral  production  and 
geologic  structures,  800  acres  of  high 
potential  and  7,600  acres  of  moderate 
potential  were  Identified  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  unit.  Within  the  Ellison 
District  the  prlncpal  ore  emplacement  has 
been  Identified  with  tertiary  age  extrusive 
volcanic  bodies. 

RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Geologically,  the  area  Is  complex  and  Is 
composed  of  limestones,  dolomites,  shales, 
alluvium  and  volcanlcs.  Ages  of  these  rock 
types  vary  from  Cambrian  to  Quarternary. 
Because  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 


unit,  oil  and  gas  potential  Is  believed  to 
be  low.  Approximately  27,000  acres  of  the 
wilderness  study  area  Is  leased  for  oil  and 
gas.  A  thrust  plate  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  area  Indicates  potential  for  a  jasperold 
breccia.  A  2,950  acre  portion  of  this 
western  tip  Is  therefore  believed  to  have 
moderate  mineral  potential.  The  remainder 
of  the  area  has  a  low  potential  for  metallic 
minerals.  There  are  three  mining  claim 
groups  within  the  wilderness  study  area 
consisting  of  about  90  claims.  Mining 
operations  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
wilderness  study  area  are  the  Terrell  and 
Nye  mines  about  one  mile  outside  the 
southwest  boundary  road.  Mineral  production 
from  the  Terrell  mine  Is  tungsten  and  from 
the  Nye  mine  Is  fluorlte.  South  of  the 
wilderness  study  area  In  the  vicinity  of 
Quinn  Canyon  are  several  significant 
fluorlte  mining  operations.  Because  of  the 
nearby  operations  and  the  geologic  structure 
within  the  wilderness  study  area  It  Is  felt 
that  the  most  probable  minerals  that  could 
be  expected  from  within  the  wilderness  study 
area  are  gold,  silver,  fluorlte  and 
tungsten. 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 

I ntroductlon 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  land  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area  Is  public  land  managed 
either  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  lands  are  under  multiple-use  manage- 
ment for  grazing,  hunting,  forestry,  fish- 
ing, mineral  extraction,  rangel  and  , recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  habitat.  The  Bureau  Is 
responsible  for  managing  the  majority  (85^) 
of   the    land    In   the  resource  area. 


Planning   Issue  Number    I 

Historically,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
private  agricultural  lands  are  used  for 
pasture  and  rangel ands,  and  as  such,  are 
considered  as  "base  properltles"  for 
associated  federal  grazing  privileges.  Hay 
production  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of 
harvested  cropland.  Agricultural  land  Is 
concentrated  In  the  county's  valleys 
especially  Steptoe,  Spring,  and  Newark 
Valleys,  as  well  as  In  the  Preston-Lund 
area. 
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Many  of  the  ranchers  In  the  resource  area 
are  generational  I y  linked  to  the  lands  for 
they  are  decendants  of  the  original  land 
users  who  grazed  I Ivestock  on  the  "open 
range."  Because  of  these  historical  ties, 
they  feel  a  certain  possess  I veness  about  the 
range.  By  and  large,  the  ranching  community 
supports   the   concept   of   multiple-use. 

However,  the  ranchers  strongly  feel  that  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  should  be  the 
first  priority  and  oppose  the  assignment  of 
grazing  areas  to  wilderness  preservation, 
wild  horse,  or  other  uses  that  preclude 
I Ivestock  grazing. 

They  feel  threatened  by  the  enforcement  of 
national  public  lands  policies  which  they 
perceive  have  been  developed  by  Eastern 
bureaucrats.  In  the  local  context,  these 
seem  Impractical  and  appear  to  Ignore 
rancher  "rights",  their  Investments  and 
their  dependence  on  public  lands  for  their 
I Ivel Ihood. 

Ranchers  In  the  resource  area  seem  to  share 
the  same  personal  attitudes  about  Federal 
Intervention  In  the  livestock  sector  as  do 
their  counterparts  In  the  adjacent  Schel 1 
Resource  Area.  As  stated  In  the  Grazing 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  prepared  for 
the  Schel I  Resource  Area,  "In  general, 
feelings  of  powerlessness  over  land  use 
decisions,  a  perceived  lack  of  cooperation 
and  sensitivity  from  management  agencies, 
and  the  Influence  of  external  Interests  via 
legislation  and  access  to  higher  levels  of 
government  have  tended  to  create 
frustration,  resentment,  and  al  lentatlon 
among  the  ranchers.  These  conflicts  have 
contributed  to  the  overall  strong,  but 
weakening,  support  among  ranchers  for  the 
Sagebrush  Rebellion  and  the  desire  to  have 
control  of  lands  closer  to  home."  Although 
supporting  the  concept  of  the  Sagebrush 
Rebellion,  the  ranching  community,  by  and 
large,  has  voiced  strong  opposition  to  the 
administration's  program  of  privatization  of 
public  lands,  (A  program  designed  to  sell 
selected  public  lands  In  order  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit.)  Ranchers  see  this  as  a 
definite  threat  to  their  economic  and 
personal   survivability.    They  feel   that 


outside  Interests  with  unlimited  financial 
resources  could  outbid  them  for  ownership  of 
public  lands  that  they  have  historically 
grazed.  Although  ranchers  have  been 
reassured  by  top  administration  officials 
that  there  will  be  no  mass  sell  off  of 
publ Ic  lands,  many  Nevada  rural  residents 
still  feel  It  Is  a  distinct  possibility  and 
strongly  oppose  the  program. 

Planning  Issue  Number  2 

Since  96  percent  of  the  land  within  the  Egan 
Resource  Area  Is  federally  administered  (85^ 
by  the  BLM) ,  many  of  the  residents  are 
dependent  on  continued  access  to  those  as 
well  as  to  adjacent  public  lands  for  either 
their  livelihood  or  their  various 
recreational  Interests.  Consequently  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  and 
Interest  In  maintaining  the  "status  quo"  In 
any  public  lands  management  proposals 
concerning  those  lands.  Public  lands 
management  proposals  or  programs  are  viewed 
by  these  residents  In  terms  of  any  changes 
In  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  traditional 
and  historic  uses  of  public  lands. 

Some  community  residents  feel  that  the 
community  Is  federally  landlocked.  In  the 
view  of  these  residents,  this  limits 
community  growth  opportunities.  These 
residents  Indicate  that  BLM  control  of 
surrounding  lands  deprives  them  of  lands 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
Industry,  housing,  or  other  developmental 
activities  In  support  of  community  growth. 
These  residents  support  the  release  of 
surrounding  public  lands  In  support  of 
community  growth. 

Other  residents,  however,  feel  that  while 
economic  growth  Is  desirable,  that  growth 
must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  pre-empting 
public  lands  that  have  historically  or 
traditionally  been  used  for  grazing,  mining, 
or  recreation  and  using  those  lands  for 
other  purposes. 

The  "Draft  Community  Needs  Assessment" 
Issued  by  Dames  and  Moore,  (October  6,  1982) 
Is  a  plan  that  was  developed  over  a  six 
month  period  by  150  citizens  of  White  Pine 
County  for  the  White  Pine  Power  Project, 
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In  that  document,  concerns  were  expressed 
over  the  Issues  of:  promoting  the 
annexation  of  developable  BLM  lands  to 
accomodate  family  housing  within  the 
community  of  Ely;  potential  overcrowding  of 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  located  on 
the  public  lands  which  may  require  the  BLM 
to  consider  developing  these  sites;  and 
agricultural  Issues  Involving  the  public 
lands  such  as  the  loss  of  availability  of 
public  lands  resulting  from  development  of 
the  White  Pine  Power  Project  that  will 
affect  the  agricultural  producer's  ability 
to  utilize  remaining  ranch  resources. 

Other  citizen  concerns  may  become  apparent 
on  the  Issue  of  designation  of  utility 
corridors  In  the  resource  area.  Utility 
corridor  designation  Is  an  on-going 
community  concern  that  has  become  more 
visible  with  the  Initiation  of  the  White 
Pine  Power  Project,  However,  these  concerns 
will  be  addressed  In  detail  the  the  White 
Pine  Power  Project's  Environmental  impact 
Statement,  This  document  should  be 
available  In  the  fall  of  1983. 


restrictive  constraints  placed  on  those 
activities  which  have  the  potential  of 
enhancing  the  local  economic  vitality.  I.e., 
mining,  oil  and  gas  exploration,  etc.  There 
Is  a  high  mineral  Interest  In  the  Goshute 
Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  where  companies 
and  Individuals  have  been  mining  and  explor- 
ing for  years.  Restrictions  placed  on 
mineral  development  and  exploration  are 
precleved  as  a  factor,  contributing  to  the 
continuation  of  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  of  White  Pine  County.  Some 
residents  feel  wilderness  designation  could 
help  promote  tourism  to  the  area  and  perhaps 
expand  job  opportunities  In  the  service 
sector,  thus  giving  a  boost  to  the  local 
economy. 

Several  ranchers  have  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  could  negatively 
effect  the  range  Improvement  program  by 
placing  restrictions  on  developments. 
Other  ranchers  support  limited  number  of 
wilderness  areas  and  feel  that  wilderness 
designation  could  have  a  beneficial  Impact 
to  their  operations. 


Planning  Issue  Number  3 

Residents  of  White  Pine,  Nye  and  Lincoln 
counties  strongly  value  the  relaxed  rural 
social  environment,  the  openness  and  un- 
spoiled beauty  of  the  natural  environment, 
and  consider  this  combination  a  favorable 
environment  for  raising  families.  While 
they  see  wilderness  as  preserving  those 
values,  they  are  also  vitally  concerned 
about  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  feel 
that  some  development  Is  desirable  and 
necessary  to  Improve  the  local  economy. 
Many  feel  the  wilderness  study  areas  are 
already  de  facto  wilderness  and  that  their 
wilderness  values  will  be  preserved  whether 
they  are  designated  or  not.  In  fact  some 
believe  that  wilderness  designation  will 
result  In  "outside"  visitors  coming  to  the 
area  and  degrading  the  wilderness  values 
present.  Others  feel  that  wilderness 
designation  Is  necessary  to  preserve  some  of 
the  land  In  the  Great  Basin  for  future 
generations,  because  wilderness  values  will 
not  remain  without  designation. 

Wilderness  Is  seen  by  some  as  a  subsidized, 
single  user  program,  either  prohibiting  or 
placing  certain  restrictive  constraints  on 
traditional  activities  and  personal  free- 
doms.    Of   particular   concern,   are   the 


Both  those  who  support  the  wilderness 
program  and  those  who  oppose  It  expressed 
cautious  uncertainty  about  the  program  and 
Its  future.  They  feel  that  future  political 
administrations  may  alter  the  wilderness 
management  policies  and  regulations.  They 
cite  other  natural  resource  management  pol I- 
cles  that  have  fluctuated  from  administra- 
tion to  administration.  This  fear  of  change 
and  the  traditional  Nevadan  antipathy  for 
federal  government  contributes  to  the 
opposition  for  the  wilderness  program. 

Local  Community 

The  success  of  ranching  Is  not  only  viewed 
as  Important  to  the  overall  community  from 
an  economic  and  lifestyle  point  of  view,  but 
Is  also  perceived  as  enhancing  community 
stability  as  a  result  of  many  ranching 
families  being  generational  I y  linked  to  the 
lands  and  thus  to  the  community. 
Consequently,  community  views  In  many  cases 
parallel  ranching  views  as  far  as  those 
views  related  to  the  use  of  public  lands. 
Similarly,  community  views  parallel  ranching 
views  as  far  as  the  federal  presence  In  the 
state  Is  concerned. 

The  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Nevada   conducted   a   statewide   survey   In 
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1979,  The  strong  feeling  In  the  resource 
area,  the  surrounding  counties  as  well  as 
the  State  as  a  whole  was  reflected  In  that 
survey  when  residents  were  asked  to  rank 
seventeen  possible  problem  areas  In  order  of 
Importance.  White  Pine  County  residents 
ranked  "Federal  Government  Regulation" 
second  In  Importance;  Lincoln  County  ranked 
It  first  In  Importance;  and  Nye  County 
residents     ranked      It      fourth.  Statewide, 

residents         ranked         "Federal  Government 

Regulation"  ninth    In    Importance, 

Diverse  conmunlty  coalitions  tend  to  join 
forces  In  support  of  the  agricultural  sector 
whenever  proposed  public  lands  programs  are 
seen  as  a  threat  to  that  sector.  The 
community  views  ranching  "as  central  to  the 
local  lifestyle  both  In  Its  contributions  to 
the  easy-going  fami ly-or lented ,  relaxed  pace 
of  life  and  Its  effects  on  the  retention  of 
open  space,  a  relatively  pristine  natural 
environment,  and  diverse  recreational 
opportunities,"  (Draft  Schel I  Grazing  EIS, 
USDI,  BLM,  Ely  District  Office,  Ely,  NV, 
1982), 

Regional  and  National 

Regional  and  national  comments  on  resource 
area  public  lands  management  proposals  most 
often  originate  with  external  wildlife,  wild 
horse  and  environmental  Interests,  Wildlife 
groups  are  concerned  about  the  protection  of 
riparian  areas  and  wildlife  habitat; 
environmental  groups  propose  grazing 
reductions  to  counter  damage  to  the 
ecosystem  and  preserve  and  protect  the 
soils,  and  wild  horse  groups  oppose  herd 
reductions  without  careful  assessment  of 
resource  conditions  and  herd  trends. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 


The  Egan  Resource  Area  Includes  the  western 
two-thirds  of  White  Pine  County  and  small 
portions  of  northeastern  Nye  and  northern 
Lincoln  Counties,  However,  the  affected 
environment,  for  purposes  of  economic 
analysis.  Is  confined  to  White  Pine  County, 
Any  potential  for  population,  employment,  or 
Income  effects  beyond  this  area  Is 
negl Iglble, 

Population 

White  Pine  County   Is   predominately  rural    and 

SDarsely    populated     with     population    density 


averaging  about  0.9  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  reported  1980  population  of  8,167 
(Census)  Is  projected  to  grow  to  8,291  by 
1990  and  8,410  by  2000  (Nevada  State 
Planning  Coordinator's  Office),  Indicating 
an  anticipated  growth  rate  of  slightly  less 
than  3  percent  over  the  20-year  period. 
These  growth  projections  assume  no 
substantial  changes  In  the  economic 
structure  of  the  county,  and  no  economic 
development.  The      Implementation     of     the 

White  Pine  Power  Project  or  any  economic 
development  activity,  such  as  a  resurgence 
of  copper  mining  could  substantially  affect 
the   number   and   character  of   the   population. 

Eighty-two  percent  (6,736  persons)  of  the 
county's  population  Is  concentrated  In  the 
City  of  Ely  (4,882),  Ruth  (443)  and  McGIII 
(1,411).  A  small  segment  of  the  population 
lives  on  ranches  and  mining  settlements 
scattered    throughtout   the  county. 

The  closure  of  the  Kennecott  copper  mine 
between  1976  and  1978  has  been  the  single 
most  Important  Influence  on  county 
population.  Employment      at      Kennecott' s 

operations  fell  from  1,600  In  1974  to  848  In 
1977,      a     decline     of     47     percent.  This 

contributed  to  a  net  out-mlgratlon  rate  of 
28  percent  between  1970  and  1980,  and  an 
approximate  20  percent  decline  In  White  Pine 
County  population  from  10,150  In  1970  to 
8,167    In    1980, 
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Income  and  Employment 

Table  3-2  lists  the  sectoral  and  total 
Income  and  employment  and  relative 
Importance  of  each  sector  for  the  study 
area.  Figures  for  1980  show  government, 
trade,  services,  and  manufacturing  to  be  the 
primary   sources  of   employment. 


TOTAL    IICOME  AND   EMPLOYMEMT    IN    1980 
WHITE   PINE  COUNTY 


Table  3-2 

Emp 1 oyment 

1 ncome 

Persons 

Percent 

($1,000) 

Percent 

Agr Iculture 

198 

5.2 

1,590 

2.8 

MI nlng 

337 

8.9 

7,860 

14.0 

Construction 

244 

6.5 

5,896 

10.5 

Manufactur Ing 

357 

9.5 

9,133 

16.3 

Trade 

681* 

18.1 

7,475* 

13.3 

Services 

524 

13.9 

5,907 

10.5 

TransportatI 

on 

and  Publ Ic 

Utll Itles 

264 

7.0 

5,689 

10.2 

Government 

808 

21.4 

10,969 

19.6 

Other 

358* 

9.5 

1,543* 

2.8 

Tota  1 

3,771 

100.0 

56,062 

Source:      Regional    Economic    Information 
System,   Bureau  of   Economic 
Analysis,    1982. 

»  BLM   Estimates 

The  unemployment  rate  as  of  September,  1980 
was  7.2  percent  for  White  Pine  County.  The 
Nevada  State  average  rate  was  6.4  percent  at 
that      time.  The      unemployment      rate      has 

Increased  since  the  1980  figure,  reaching 
12.0  percent  In  January,  1983.  The  more 
current  high  unemployment  rates  largely 
reflect  the  reduction  of  mining  activities 
In  response  to  national    economic  conditions. 

In  1980,  government  predicted  the  major 
source  of  Income,  estimated  at  19.6  percent 
of         total  Income         for         the         county. 

Manufacturing,  mining,  and  trade  followed. 
In  that  order.  Annual  per  capita  Income  for 
1980  was  $9,259  In  White  Pine  County,  while 
the   State   average   was   $10,723. 


Affected  Sectors 

Livestock-oriented  agriculture  Is  the  major 
basic  Industry  to  be  affected  by  management 
proposals,  although  future  mining  activities 
are  likely  to  be  affected  by  land  disposal 
and  designation  of  Wilderness  Areas.  The 
economic  potential  from  possible  additional 
mineral  extraction  Is  unknown.  No  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  directly  or 
significantly  affected. 

Most  of  the  commodities  purchased  or  sold  by 
the  mining  and  agricultural  Industries  are 
Imported  and  exported.  The  economic  struc- 
ture Is  relatively  simple,  with  wholesale 
trade         composed  largely         of         outside 

purchases. 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  production  In  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  consists  of  alfalfa,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Cash  receipts  from  marketing  In  1980  totaled 
$11.4  million  In  White  Pine  County,  with 
$7.0  million  from  meat  animals  and  other 
livestock   and  $4.4  million   from   crops. 


Agriculture  provided  5.2  percent  of 
employment  and  2.8  percent  of  Income  In 
White  Pine  County  In  1980.  While  this  ranks 
agriculture  as  the  smallest  economic  sector 
In  yyhlte  Pine  County,  the  viability  and 
success  of  this  Industry  remains  tied  to  the 
public      lands.  Gross      Income      for     ranch 

operations  In  the  area  for  1980  Is  estimated 
at  $5.7  million,  with  a  total  estimated  net 
ranch  Income  of  approximately  $2.8  million. 
Average  net  ranch  Income  per  AUM  is 
estimated  at  $11,53, 

Livestock  have  been  using  an  average  of 
123,461  AUMs  of  public  land  forage  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area,  This  accounts  for  about 
46  percent  of  the  total  forage  requirement 
and  depicts  the  high  average  dependency  on 
public  land.  Appendixes  10  (cattle)  and  11 
(sheep)  describe  the  typical  ranch  budgets 
for  operations  In  the  area.  Ranches  have 
been  classified  by  season  of  use  rather  than 
by  size,  as  previous  studies  (Ulrlch,  1980 
and  Torel I ,  1980)  have  proven  that  aggre- 
gating ranch  operations  by  similar  resource 
provides  a  more  effective  analysis  than 
classification  by  size  of  operation.  Two 
particular      seasonal       characteristics      have 
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been  Identified:  (1)  Federal  range  grazing, 
year-round,  and  (2)  Federal  range  grazing, 
summer     only.  Only     one     budget     has     been 

developed  for  sheep  operators  because,  of 
the  10  sheep  operations  In  the  resource  area 
only  2  were  Identified  as  summer-only 
operations.  These  budgets  have  been  adapted 
from  a  study  by  Resource  Concepts,  Inc. 
(1980)  and  from  the  Schel I  Grazing  EIS  (BLM, 
1982). 

Of  the  52  active  permittees  In  the  resource 
area,  42  were  Identified  as  cattle 
operators,  with  30  having  permits  for 
year-round  use  of  BLM  administered  public 
range,  and  12  classified  as  summer-only. 
Year-round  operators  typically  sell  weaner 
calves  and  maintain  an  average  herd  size  of 
473  head. 

The  majority  of  operators  with  BLM  grazing 
permits  for  the  summer  only  operate 
cow-yearling  enterprises.  Average  herd  size 
for  these  12  operators  totaled   117  head. 

Six  permittees  run  cattle  and  sheep 
operations  and  four  permittees  run 
exclusively  sheep  operations.  Average  head 
size  for  the  sheep  operations  totaled  2,700 
ewes. 

Historically,  the  economic  benefits  derived 
by  area  ranchers  from  the  use  of  public 
range  have  exceeded  the  fees  they  are 
charged.  The  existence  of  this  Imbalance, 
or  "consumer  surplus,"  has  meant  that 
ranchers  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  the 
opportunity  to  use  publ Ic  lands,  thereby 
causing  the  grazing  permit  to  acquire  a 
market  value  (Vale,  1979;  Nell  son  and 
Workman,  1971),  The  permits  can  be  bought 
or  sold  In  the  market  place,  or  used  as 
collateral  for  loans  (Corbett,  1978). 
Although  not  officially  recognized  as  real 
property.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  permits 
have  nonetheless  become  an  integral  element 
In  the  capital  and  credit  structure  of  area 
ranchers.  Currently,  the  market  value  of 
federal  animal  unit  months  averages  about 
$50   (Falk,    1980). 

Permit  market  value  Is  based  upon  active 
preference,  which  Is  the  total  number  of 
animal  unit  months  a  rancher  Is  authorized 
to  use.  Total  grazing  preference  Is  216,348 
AUMs.  At  an  average  market  value  of  $50  per 
AUM,     BLM     grazing     permits.      In     themselves. 


contribute  $10,817,400  to  the  wealth  of  area 
ranchers. 

Lands 


Potential  changes  In  the  proportionality 
between  public  and  private  lands  would 
affect  both  the  tax  base  and  BLM  payments  to 
the  county    In    lieu  of   property  taxes. 

Assessed  valuation  for  White  Pine  County  In 
the  fiscal  year  1980-81  amounted  to 
$49,227,651.  The     tax     rate     per     $100    of 

assessed       valuation       was       2.3322,  BLM 

payments  In  lieu  of  property  taxes  for  FY  81 
amounted   to  $328,000, 

Forest  Products 


Table  3-3  shows  current  demand  and  values, 
and  projections  for  1990,  for  all  forest 
products  currently  harvested  from  the  public 
lands.  Revenues  received  by  BLM  from  permit 
sales  of  these  products,  valued  at  the 
current  fee,  are  expected  to  Increase  by 
thirty  percent  from  $19,842  to  $25,635  by 
1990.  Estimated  total  retail  value  of  these 
products  Is  expected  to  Increase  from 
$227,573  to  $286,150  at  current  prices.  No 
significant  economic  Impact  Is  expected  to 
result  from  changes  In  the  availability  of 
forest  products  due  to  management  actions 
proposed    under  any  of  the  alternatives. 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 


The  proposed  action  and  alternatives  would 
affect  wildlife  populations  In  some  portions 
of  the  resource  area.  These  population 
adjustments  are  expected  as  a  result  of 
alteration  of  habitat  conditions,  as  well  as 
changes  In  the  amount  of  vegetation 
allocated      to      wildlife.  Adjustments      In 

wildlife  populations  will  Influence  the 
number  of  hunter  days,  thereby  impacting 
expenditures.  Income,  and  employment.  An 
estimated  19,040  hunter  days  were  expended 
pursuing  affected  game  species  In  1982. 
Expenditures  associated  with  these  hunter 
days  are  estimated  to  total  $727,625  (1982 
dollars)  per  year  and  provide  $488,000  In 
income      to     the     regional      economy.  This 

represents  less  than  one  percent  of  White 
Pine  County    Income, 

While         other  recreational  activities 

contribute  to  the  area  economy,  these 
activities  are  not  expected  to  be 
significantly  impacted  and  have  not 
considered   further. 
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FORESTRY 

The  forest  resource  of  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  consists  of  about  1.3  million  acres  of 
jun Iper-plnyon  woodland  and  about  62,000 
acres  of  mixed  conifer  stands  at  higher 
elevations.  The  common  species  are  single 
leaf  plnyon,  Utah  juniper.  Rocky  Mountain 
juniper,  white  fir,  limber  pine,  brlstlecone 
pine,       and       quaking      aspen.  There      are 

scattered  occurances  of  Douglas  fir,  spruce, 
Cottonwood  and  ponderosa  pine.  The  mixed 
conifer  stands  are  small  and  scattered  In 
mostly  Inaccessible  areas  and  are  considered 
non-commercials.  Approximately  one  third  of 
the  woodland  acres  can  be  considered 
manageable.  This  amounts  to  about  409,616 
acres. 
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9  WHITE  RIVER  (20) 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


ENVIRONMENTAL   CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  presents  the  scientific  and 
analytic  basis  for  the  comparison  of 
alternatives  discussed  In  Chapter  2.  As 
directed  In  Section  1502.16  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  regulations 
for  environmental  Impact  statements. 

In  keeping  with  the  directives  of  Section 
1502.2(b)  of  the  NEPA  regulations,  the 
discussions  of  the  environmental 
consequences  focus  primarily  on  those 
Impacts  which  are  considered  significant. 
Significance  Is  determined  through  threshold 
values,  which  are  discussed  later  In  this 
chapter.  The  approach  followed  throughout 
Chapter  4  Is  to  provide  a  detailed 
discussion  of  those  Impacts  which  are 
considered  significant  for  each  of  the  five 
alternatives,  plus  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
Impacts  which  do  not  meet  or  exceed 
threshold  values.  Impacts  to  wilderness 
characteristics  not  discussed  In  this  plan 
will  be  covered  In  the  Egan  wilderness 
technical  report,  a  supplemental  document. 
Knowledge  of  the  area  and  professional 
judgement,  based  on  observation  and  analysis 
of  similar  areas,  has  been  used  to  Infer 
environmental  Impacts  where  data  Is  limited. 
Limitations  on  Impact  assessment  occur  where 
lack  of  available  long-term  data  and 
detailed  scientific  data  preclude  an 
extensive  analysis. 

This  plan  Is  designed  to  be  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  plan.  Further,  this  plan  Is  the 
broad  management  guide  under  which  planning, 
environmental  analysis,  project  design  and 
specific  decision-making  will  take  place 
before  actions  occur.  For  example, 
wilderness  decisions  must  go  to  Congress,  an 
application  must  be  filed  on  a  power  line  and 
are  subject  to  an  approval  process,  and 
competitive  off-road  vehicle  events  must 


have  a  permit.  As  a  result,  most  Impacts  on 
resources  and  uses  must  be  considered  as 
potential  risks  and  their  significance 
judged  accordingly. 

The  analysis  which  follows  Is  thus  designed 
to  provide  an  overview  of  the  direct  and 
cumulative  Impacts  of  the  alternatives  to 
each  management  zone.  The  analysis 
addressess  the  Impacts  associated  with 
particular  types  of  projects  and  then 
compares  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
Impacts  that  would  result  from  the 
Implementation  of  each  alternative. 
Environmental  analysis  will  be  performed 
for  all  projects  prior  to  approval,  except 
for  those  covered  under  categorical 
exclusion,  as  provided  under  516 
Departmental  Manual  6,  Appendix  S, 

This  chapter  will  also  Include  the 
relationship  between  short-term  use  of  man's 
environment  and  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  long-term  productivity  and 
Irreversible  or  Irretrievable  commitment  of 
resources.  Actions  committing  future 
generations  to  continue  a  similar  course  are 
considered  Irreversible.  Irretrievable  Is 
defined  as  not  replaceable.  The  standard 
operating  procedures  (see  Chapter  2) 
Incorporate  what  are  normally  considered  to 
be  mitigating  measures.  Therefore,  al I 
adverse  Impacts  can  be  considered  as 
unavoidable. 

Impacts  to  air  quality,  soils,  and  ground 
and  surface  water  are  not  considered  to  be 
significant  and  will  not  be  discussed 
further.  Threatened  and  endangered  species 
and'  cultural  resources  are  protected  by 
various  laws  and  standard  operating 
procedures  and  will  be  managed  accordingly. 
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ASSUMPTIONS  AND  ANALYSIS   GUIDELINES 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  analyzing 
Impacts  of  each  alternative  and  to  help  give 
each  reader  some  background  Into  thought 
processes,  the  following  assumptions  have 
been  made: 

1,  Implementation  of  the  selected  alter- 
native would  begin  In  the  fall  of  1984,  with 
short-term  actions  being  completed  within 
five  years.  Wilderness  decisions  would  be 
made  by  Congress  at  a    later  date. 


community  expansion  and  agricultural 
development  necessitate  more  transmission 
I Ines. 

9.  The  short-term  for  wilderness  Is  the 
five  year  period  following  a  congressional 
decision  on  a  wilderness  study  area.  The 
long  term  Is  the  time  after  those  five 
years. 

10.  Lands     recommended     as     suitable      for 

wilderness  preservation  will  be  designated 
by  Congress. 


2.  BLM  will  have  funding  adequate  for 
Implementing   the  selected    alternative. 

3.  Short-term  Impacts  are  defined  as  those 
which  would  occur  with  the  five-year  time 
frame  anticipated  for  Implementation. 
Long-term  Impacts  are  those  which  would 
occur    from  five  to  twenty  years. 

4.  Analysis  will  Include  the  range  of 
probable  Impacts  In  most  al I  Instances.  A 
worst  case  analysis  however,  will  be  used  In 
analyzing  Impacts  to  access  and  other  areas 
where  (1)  the  Imformatlon  relevant  to 
adverse  Impacts  Is  essential  to  a  choice 
among  alternatives  and  (2)  Information 
essential  for  analyzing  those  Impacts  Is  not 
aval  I  able. 

5.  The  standard  operating  procedures  set 
forth  In  Chapter  2  wl I  I  be  closely  followed 
In  Implementing  the  selected  alternative. 
Impacts  which  will  be  mitigated  through 
these   procedures  will    not  be  discussed. 

6.  Baseline  data  for  vegetation,  wildlife, 
wild  horses,  realty,  wilderness,  and  other 
parameters  Is  the  best  available.  Data  was 
extrapolated  when  necessary  to  cover  areas 
for  which   no  data  was  available. 

7.  Some  public  demand  to  convert  public 
lands  to  private  ownership  will  continue  to 
Increase  due  to  continuing  urban  expansion 
needs,  widespread  Interest  In  agricultural 
development,  and  continuing  emphasis  on  land 
sales  through  Section  203  of  the  Federal 
Land   Policy  and   Management  Act  of    1976. 

8.  Demand  for  utility  and  transportation 
rights-of-way  will  Increase  and  be  met  as 
the  White  Pine  Power  Project  Is  completed 
and       as       electrical        power       demands       for 


11.  Lands  eventually  designated  by  Congress 
as  wilderness  areas  will  be  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry,  except  for  valid  rights 
existing   at  the  time  of   designation. 

12.  Lands  recommended  as  nonsultable  for 
wilderness  preservation  will  eventually  be 
released  from  wilderness  review  by  Congress 
and  will  be  managed  under  standard  BLM 
multiple  use  guidelines. 

13.  Riparian  and  stream  habitat  presently 
declining  and  not  proposed  for  a  change  of 
management  will  continue  to  decline  at 
present  rates. 

14.  Discussions  with  ranchers  during  the 
spring  of  1983  are  a  representation  of 
current  views  held  by  some  users  of  public 
lands. 

15.  Manageability  of  the  pinyon-jun Iper 
woodlands  Is  limited  to  areas  of  less  than 
30/?  slope.  Under  this  criteria,  one  third 
(409,616  acres)  of  the  total  woodland  acres 
Is  available  for  management,  A  total  of 
25,929  acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  other 
uses  and  798,440  acres  are  unavailable  due 
to  slope. 

16.  The  pinyon-juni per  habitat  type  extends 
through  a  broad  range  of  micro-cl Imates, 
from  the  lower  elevation  dry  alluvial  fans 
to  the  higher  elevation,  more  moist  sites. 
In  the  lower  dry  sites,  this  habitat  Is 
represented  almost  solely  by  juniper.  On 
the  upper,  more  moist  sites,  however,  the 
plnyon  tends  to  dominate  the  site.  It  Is  on 
these  lower,  dry  juniper  areas  that  the 
vegetation  conversion  projects  would  occur. 
The  sites  composed  of  a  plnyon-junl per  mix 
would  be  left  as  woodlands  and  managed 
accord  1 ngl y. 
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17.  For  lands  actions,  acreage  within  the 
pinyon-jun Iper  type  which  are  considered  for 
disposal  will  be  treated  as  manageable. 
Power  line  corridor  construction  will  be 
assumed  to  affect  fourteen  acres  per  mile  of 
corridor, 

18.  Demand  for  woodland  products,  partic- 
ularly fuelwood  will  continue  to  Increase. 

19.  A  fire  management  policy  of  limited 
control  will  affect  25%  more  acres  than 
current  suppression  policy.  The  average 
acreage  burned  Is  326  acres  per  year.  This 
average  does  not  Include  castastrophlc  burns 
(2,000  acres  or  more)  which  seem  to  occur 
once  In  each  decade, 

20.  Current  off-road  vehicle  (ORV)  use 
within  the  area  Is  generally  restricted,  by 
user  choice,  to  existing  roads  and  trails. 
Topography,  terrain  and  vegetation 
effectively  eliminate  ORV  use  on  much  of  the 
area.  In  addition,  the  existing  roads  and 
trails  provide  access  to  many  backcountry 
areas  and  the  roads  and  trails  provide  the 
variety  of  challenge  sought  by  many 
enthusiasts.  ORV  use  Is  low  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  area.  Use  Is  estimated 
at  8,000  visitor  hours  per  year.  Little 
damage  Is  known  to  be  occurring  from  the 
current  levels  of  use  or  from  the  current 
use  patterns.  Therefore,  It  Is  assumed  that 
there  are  currently  no  significant  Impacts 
from  off-road  vehicle  use  within  the  Egan 
Resource  Area. 

21.  Public  lands  shall  remain  open  and 
available  for  mineral  exploration  and 
development  unless  withdrawal  or  other 
administrative  action  Is  clearly  justified 
In  the  national  interest.  The  multiple  use 
management  decisions  recognize  that  mineral 
exploration  and  development  can  occur 
concurrently  or  sequentially  with  other 
resource  uses.  Mitigation  measures,  stip- 
ulations and  operating  procedures  may  be 
Incorporated  into  implementation  actions. 
It  is  further  recognized  that  land  use 
planning  is  a  dynamic  process  and  decisions 
will  be  updated  as  new  data  are  evaluated. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 

To  assist  In  determining  If  Impacts  are 
significant,  threshold  values  have  been 
established  for  each  resource.  When  an 
Impact  meets  or  exceeds  a  predetermined 
threshold,  that  Impact  Is  said  to  be 
significant.  If  the  threshold  Is  not  met, 
that  Impact  Is  deemed  to  be  not  significant. 
Thresholds  are  determined  by  the  Individual 
resource  specialist,  who  uses  professional 
judgement,  and  may  also  be  Influenced  by 
law,  regulation,  and  public  opinion.  In 
some  disciplines  existing  condition  Is  the 
baseline  that  separates  beneficial  from 
adverse  Impacts  and  maintaining  the  current 
situation  results  In  no  significant  Impacts. 
The  following  thresholds  have  been  developed 
to  measure  the  significance  of  Impacts. 

Vegetation 

1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  lOjS  or  greater  In  the 
existing  successlonal  stages  moving  toward 
or  away  from  the  desired  level  of  management 
either  by  zone  or  the  entire  resource  area. 

Essentially  this  Is  a  measure  of  trend  as  It 
Is-  related  to  management  objectives 
Identified  In  relation  to  the  uses  proposed 
and  the  corresponding  estimated  vegetation 
composition. 

Stream  Riparian  Habitat 

1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  \0%  or  greater  of  the 
existing  condition  class  (habitat  Inventory) 
either  by  zone  or  the  entire  resource  area. 

Livestock 


1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  10$  or  greater  In  the  three- 
year  averaged  license  use  (existing  levels) 
of  livestock  either  by  zone  or  the  entire 
resource  area, 

2.  A  significant  Impact  wilt  be  considered 
to  have  occurred  If  there  Is  a  disruption  In 
the  current  I Ivestock  management  practices 
on  10$  or  more  of  the  al lotments,  either  by 
management  zones,  or  by  the  entire  resource 
area. 
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wild  Horses 

1.  Any  action  which  results  In  a  change  In 
wild  horse  numbers  In  a  herd  use  area  which 
Is  greater  than  10j5  of  current  numbers  Is  a 
significant  Impact. 

2.  Reducing  or  maintaining  a  herd 
population  below  50  animals  Is  a  significant 
adverse  Impact.  This  Is  the  level  at  which 
age  structure  and  sex  ratio  factors  would 
make  herd  viability  difficult  to  maintain, 

3.  Any  action  which  results  In  a  loss  of  an 
area  which  constituted  a  wild  horse  area  In 
1971  Is  a  significant  adverse  Impact, 

4.  Any  action  which  results  in  an 
Interference  or  enhancement  of  normal 
distribution  and  movement  patterns  of  the 
majority  of  wild  horses  Is  considered  a 
significant  Impact, 

5.  Any  action  which  results  In  a  death  loss 
of  animals  during  capture  operation  that  Is 
greater  than  2%  Is  a  significant  adverse 
Impact, 

6.  Any  action  which  results  In  the 
elimination  or  enhancement  of  existing 
animal  characteristics,  qualities  or  traits 
Is  considered  a  significant  Impact, 

Wildlife 


1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  either 
(a)  there  Is  a  change  of  ]5%  or  greater  In 
the  population  of  any  big  game  species 
either  by  zone  or  the  entire  resource  area, 

2.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  \Q%  or  greater  In  density  of 
any  smal I  game  species  either  by  zone  or  the 
entire  resource  area, 

3,  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  In  density  of  20%  or  greater  of 
any  upland  game  species  either  by  zone  or 
the  entire  resource  area, 

4,  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  10^  or  greater  In  the 
distribution  (use  area)  of  any  nesting 
raptor  species  either  by  zone  or  the  entire 
resource  area. 


5,  Any  action  which  would  affect  the 
potential  to  reintroduce  native  wildlife 
species  Is  considered  a  significant  Impact, 

Realty  Management 

1,  An  Increase  of  \5%  In  the  amount  of 
private  land  In  any  zone  would  be 
significant  Impact, 

2,  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  In  the  status  quo  of  utility 
corridors  currently  existing,  either  by  zone 
or  the  entire  resource  area, 

WI Iderness 


1,  Designation  of  an  area  as  wilderness  Is 
considered  to  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  If  It  would  preserve  mandatory 
wilderness  characteristics  (size, 
naturalness,  opportunities  for  recreation  or 
solitude)  that  would  be  lost  without 
designation.  A  significant  adverse  Impact 
occurs  when  an  area  wl  I  I  lose  any  one  of 
these  mandatory  characteristics  such  that  It 
would  no  longer  qualify  as  a  wilderness 
study  area. 

Minerals  and  Energy 

1,  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  5,000 
acres  or  more  of  high  mineral  or  energy 
potential  Is  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  or 
leasing  due  to  wilderness  designation  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area;  or  when  10,000  acres  or 
more  of  moderate  potential    Is  withdrawn. 

Forestry 

1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  15^  or  greater  In  the  acreage 
of  manageable  woodland  currently  existing, 
either  by  zone  or  the  entire  resource  area. 

Recreation 


1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  there 
Is  a  change  of  10^  or  greater  In  the  number 
of  recreation  visits  In  the  entire  resource 
area. 

Social  Conditions 


1,  A  significant  community  Impact  occurs 
when  there  Is  a  10j5  or  greater  In  migration 
or  out-mlgrat Ion  of  people  from  the  resource 
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area.  Any  deviation  from  the  status  quo  at 
the  Individual  level  will  be  considered  to 
be  a   significant    Impact, 

Economics 


No  objective  measure  of  what  represents  a 
significant  Impact  Is  available.  Therefore, 
for  purposes  of  economic  analysis,  the 
following  thresholds,  based  on  professional 
judgement,  are  assumed: 

1,  A  5  percent  change  In  net  ranch  Income, 

2,  A  10  percent  change  In  rancher  wealth, 

3,  A  5  percent  change  In  the  employment  or 
sales  of  any  economic  sector, 

4,  A  1  percent  change  In  total  study  area. 


Energy  and  Minerals 

1.  A  significant  Impact  occurs  when  5,000 
acres  or  more  of  high  energy  or  mineral 
potential  Is  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  or 
leasing  due  to  wilderness  designation  In  the 
Egan  Resource  Area;  or  when  10,000  acres  or 
more  of   moderate   potential     Is   withdrawn. 

Visual  Resources 


1,  A  significant  adverse  Impact  occurs  when 
cultural  modifications  have  a  net  negative 
Impact  to  visual  resources  within  a 
wilderness  study  area,  according  to  Visual 
Resource  Management  scenic  quality  Inventory 
and  evaluation  analysis. 

Cultural  Resources 

1,  The  threshold  would  be  destruction  of 
scientifically  or  educationally  valuable 
sites. 


I K 
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PREFERRED    ALTERNATIVE 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  success lona I  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  move  toward  the 
desired  levels  of  management. 

In  all  zones  there  would  be  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impacts  to  vegetation  as 
short-term  management  actions  encourage  a 
more  even  utilization  of  forage. 

In  the  long  term,  significant  beneficial 
Impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  brought  about 

by   both   short   and   long-term  management 

actions. 

Significant  beneficial  Impacts  are  shown  In 
Appendix  13  as  the  success lonal  stages  move 
toward   the  desired    levels  of   management. 

Licensing  livestock  use  at  the  three-year 
average  I Icensed  use  In  the  short-term  and 
adjusting  grazing  use  through  monitoring  to 
achieve  sustalned-yleld  utilization  levels 
would  benefit  vegetation  by  Improving  areas 
of  over-grazing.  Although  adjustments  In 
grazing  use  and  changes  In  season  of  use  are 
expected,  monitoring  data  Is  not  available 
at  this  time  with  which  to  project  the 
magnitude  of  the   adjustments    In   this   plan. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  proper 
I Ivestock  management  Is  to  Increase 
available  forage  use  while  Improving  ground 
cover,  species  composition,  plant  vigor,  and 
density.  These  changes  would  be  brought 
about,  In  part,  by  various  range 
Improvements, 

The  physiological  needs  of  plant  species 
would  be  met  by  Implementing  proper  grazing 
management  plans  and  range  Improvement 
projects.  The  various  plans  and  projects 
would  promote  vigor  and  seedling  success  of 
forage  species  by  rest  and  deferment, 
promote    seed    planting    of     forage    species    by 


the  mechanical  action  of  animal  movement 
following  deferment,  reduce  effects  of 
repeated  overuse  of  preferred  areas  that 
commonly  occur  with  continuous  grazing,  and 
Increase  animal  productivity  as  a  conse- 
quence of    Increasing   forage  production. 

Water  developments  would  Improve  the 
distribution        of         livestock.  Uniform 

utilization  of  the  range  and  rest  during 
critical  periods  of  growth  reduces  the 
effects  on  plants  due  to  year-long  and 
overgrazing. 

Vegetation         conversion         would  provide 

additional  vegetation  for  grazing  during  the 
critical  spring  growing  season.  Reducing 
utilization  levels  on  the  native  vegetation 
during  the  spring  growing  season  would  allow 
the  vegetation  to  Improve,  and  at  the  same 
time  Increase  the  total  amount  of  forage 
available   for  grazing. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


1,     Present    licensed  use  would    Increase, 

This  alternative  proposes  that  livestock  use 
In  all  management  zones  would  continue  at 
the  three  year  average  licensed  use  (123,461 
AUMs),  These      livestock      levels      are      as 

follows:  management  zone  1  Is  27,738  AUMs 
or  A8%  of  preference;  management  zone  2  Is 
43,529  AUMs  or  56^  of  preference;  management 
zone  3  Is  36,899  AUMs  or  64^  of  preference; 
management  zone  4  Is  2,822  AUMs  or  57%  of 
preference;  and  management  zone  5  Is  12,473 
AUMs  or  81$  of  preference.  Therefore,  In  the 
short  term  there  would  be  no  significant 
ImpacTS  to  livestock  operators  In  any  of  the 
management      zones.  In      the       long      term, 

however,  vegetation  would  move  toward  a 
desired  level  of  management  due  to  the 
Implementation  of  various  management 
actions.    Including    livestock   management    and 
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range         Improvement        projects.  Water 

developments  required  In  the  Implementation 
of  grazing  systems  and  allotment  management 
plans  would  make  additional  AUMs  available 
to  livestock,  since  It  would  result  In  more 
even  livestock  distribution,  20,200  acres 
of  vegetation  conversion,  primarily  crested 
wheatgrass  seedlngs,  would  provide 

additional  forage  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
seeded  grasses. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  various 
range  Improvement  projects,  grazing  systems, 
an  Integral  part  of  any  allotment  management 
plan,  would  be  Implemented,  Grazing  systems 
may  require  greater  stocking  rates  on 
smaller  portions  of  the  allotment.  This 
Increased  utilization  In  the  grazed  area 
allows  the  ungrazed  areas  to  rest  while 
providing  more  even  utilization  of  the 
vegetation  In  the  grazed  areas.  The  plants 
In  the  ungrazed  areas  are  allowed  to 
Increase  vigor,  storage  and  reproduction 
which  leads  to  Increased  production  the 
following  year.  These  positive  aspects  of 
rest  outweigh  the  Increased  utilization  In 
the  grazed  years  (Shi f let  and  Heady,  1971; 
HIckey,  1971),  Based  on  a  review  of  grazing 
systems  In  the  western  states  by  Van  Pool  en 
and  Lacey  (1979)  and  the  professional 
judgement  of  the  resource  area  staff.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  ten  percent  Increase  In 
AUMs  would  be  realized  through 

implementation  of  grazing  systems  and 
allotment  management   plans. 

Range  Improvement  projects  which  benefit 
livestock  would  account  for  nearly  4,747 
AUMs  Increase,  which  would  result  In  the 
projected  long-term  livestock  use  levels  up 
to  128,208  AUMs,  A  ten  percent  Increase  In 
AUMs  resulting  from  the  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems,  over  the  long-term,  would 
amount  to  an  additional  12,346  AUMs,  A 
portion  of  this  Increase  would  be  available 
to  livestock  and  this  would  result  In  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  to  livestock 
operators, 

2,  Livestock     management     problems     would 

occur  as  a  result  of    land  disposals. 

This  alternative  proposes  the  eventual 
disposal  of  public  land  In  34  grazing 
a  I lotments,  total Ing  some  79,888  acres. 
This  would  affect  43  Ivestock  operators.  If 
these     lands    are    acquired     by    someone    other 


than  the  I Ivestock  operator  In  the  affected 
allotment,  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to 
that  I Ivestock  operator  could  result.  These 
Impacts  would  be  both  short  and  long  term 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
under         this         alternative         than  under 

alternative  D,  but  of  a  greater  magnitude 
than   those  under   alternatives  A  and  B, 

3,  Added  costs  to  livestock  operators  would 
occur   because  of   wilderness  designation. 

With  wilderness  designation,  all  access 
routes  determined  to  be  roads  and  noticeable 
ways,  which  were  cherry  stemmed  during  the 
BLM's  wilderness  Inventory,  would  remain 
open  to  all  vehicle  traffic.  All  existing 
range  Improvements  have  access  to  them. 

New  range  developments  will  only  be 
permitted  when  they  will  better  protect  the 
rangeland  or  the  wilderness  resource.  Costs 
of  new  developments  will  be  higher  In 
wilderness  areas  than  outside  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  use  of  the  least 
Impairing  construction  methods  and  most 
environmentally  compatible  materials.  Cost 
Increases  will  be  within  reason.  There  are 
currently  no  range  projects  proposed  In  the 
suitable  portions  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas, 

WILDLIFE 


1,   Numbers  of  big  game  would  increase. 

In  the  short  term,  big  game  numbers  will 
Increase  slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact,  The  si Ight  Increase  In 
numbers  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase 
In  vegetation.  The  Increase  In  vegetation 
will  result         from         better  livestock 

distribution  through  the  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems  and  the  construction  of 
range        Improvement        projects.  Several 

projects  will  be  constructed  to  benefit 
wildlife  and  these  will  provide  an 
additional    6,435  AUMs   of    forage. 

In  the  long  term,  big  game  numbers  will 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  ten  percent  Increase  In  AUMs, 
approximately  12,346  AUMs,  would  be  realized 
through  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems     (Van     Poo  I  en    and     Lacey,     1979),        A 
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portion  of  these  AUMs  would  be  available  to 
wildlife.  This,  plus  the  additional  6,435 
AUMs  resulting  from  range  Improvements, 
would  result  In  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  to    livestock  over  the    long-term, 

2.  Big      game      herd      distribution      would 

Increase. 


5.        Distribution    of    nesting    raptors    would 
Increase. 


In  the  short  term,  big  game  distribution 
density  within  use  areas  will  Increase 
Insignificantly.  The  proposed  guzzlers  and 
various  other  water  projects  bringing  free 
water  Into  areas  lacking  free  water  will 
make  forage  available  that  was  not  prior  to 
the  project.  With  monitoring  and  adjusting 
livestock  and  wild  horses  accordingly  to 
achieve  proper  utilization  of  key  forage 
species,  big  game  distribution  and  density 
within  use  areas  will  significantly 
increase. 

3.  Distribution  of  small  game  species  would 
Increase. 


In  the  short  term,  small  game  species 
distribution  will  Increase  Insignificantly. 
Small  game  species  are  generally  tied  to 
both  stream  and  other  riparian  areas.  With 
monitoring  and  adjusting  wild  horses  and 
livestock  to  achieve  proper  utilization  of 
key  forage  species,  riparian  areas  will 
improve.  In  the  long  term  stream  riparian 
will  move  toward  the  desired  condition  class 
and  other  riparian  vegetation  will  move  one 
successional  stage  toward  the  desired  (see 
Appendix  13).  Small  game  species 
distribution  and  density  will  significantly 
increase. 

4.  Distribution  of  upland  game  would 
increase. 


In  the  short  term,  upland  game  species  will 
Increase  In  distribution.  Proposed  guzzler 
Installation,  other  water  projects  along 
with  monitoring  and  adjusting  wild  horses 
and  livestock  to  obtain  proper  utilization 
of  key  forage  species,  will  make  available 
more  grasses  and  forbs  essential  for  upland 
game  specie  maintenance.  In  the  long  term, 
upland  game  species  distribution  will 
Increase  significantly. 


In  the  short  term,  nesting  raptor  species 
will  remain  static  with  possibly  a  slight 
Increase.  In  the  long  term,  nesting  raptors 
will  Increase  significantly.  Proposed 
grazing  systems  with  a  rest  pasture  rotation 
cycle  In  pastures  with  aspen  vegetation 
types  will  move  the  aspen  toward  the  desired 
successional  stage.  Aspen  regeneration  will 
become  established  and  more  mature  clones  of 
aspen  will  be  available  for  nesting  buteos, 
owls  and  acclpters. 

5.  Stream  riparian  habitat  would  Increase 
In  condition  class. 


In  the  short  term,  stream  riparian  habitat 
will  remain  In  the  same  condition  class  It 
presently  Is  In.  In  the  long  term,  stream 
riparian  habitat  will  remain  the  same  or 
move  toward  a  better  condition  class  than  It 
Is  presently.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
utilizing  rest  pasture  rotation  grazing 
systems  In  pastures  with  stream  riparian 
areas  present.  Season  of  use  adjustments 
may  also  be  utilized  to  allow  riparian  areas 
to  collect  and  store  more  plant  resources. 


7. 


Relntroductlons  of  native  wildlife 


species  would  be  supported. 

In  the  short  term,  re  Introduction  of  native 
wildlife  species  will  be  supported  on  a  case 
by  case  basis.  Where  monitoring  shows 
forage  Is  adequate  for  the  proposed  species 
to  be  reintroduced,  the  re  Introduction  of 
the  specie  will  be  supported.  In  the  long 
term,  after  monitoring  and  adjusting 
livestock  and  wild  horses  to  obtain  proper 
utilization,  relntroductlons  of  native 
wildlife  species  will  be  supported  In  all 
zones. 

Wild  horses 


1.   Wild  horse  numbers  would  not  decline. 

In  the  short  term,  wild  horses  will  Increase 
slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact.  The  si Ight  Increase  In 
numbers  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase 
In  vegetation.   The  Increase  In  vegetation 
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will  result  from  better  livestock 
distribution  through  the  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems  and  the  construction  of 
range  Improvement  projects. 

In  the  long  term,  wild  horse  numbers  will 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  ten  percent 
Increase  In  AUMs,  approximately  12,346  AUMs, 
would  be  realized  through  the  Implementation 
of  grazing  systems  (Van  Poolen  and  Lacey, 
1979).  A  portion  of  these  AUMs  would  be 
available  to  wild  horses.  This  would  result 
In  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to  wild 
horses  over  the  long  term, 

2.  Herd  viability  would  decline. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  except 
for  zones  4  and  5.  In  these  two  zones  there 
will  be  significant  adverse  Impacts.  Horses 
will  be  maintained  at  a  level  which  herd 
viability  Is  difficult  to  maintain,  thus  the 
potential  exists  that  the  herds  In  these  two 
zones  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  free-roaming  nature  of  wild  horses 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  In  any 
zone.  No  actions  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of  wild  horses. 

4.  Areas  where  wild  horses  existed  In  1971 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were 
Inhabited  by  wild  horses  In  1971  will 
continue  to  be  managed  as  wild  horse  areas. 

5.  Death  loss  during  capture  operations 
would  not  exceed  two  percent. 

There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss 
Impact  In  any  zone  during  wild  horse 
gathering  operations.  Historically  death 
loss  during  gathering  operations  has  been 
less  than  two  percent  In  the  Ely  District, 
During  gathering  operations  It  Is 
anticipated  that  some  horses  will  be 
destroyed  for  reasons  other  than  the 
gathering  operation  Itself.  These  reasons 
would  Include  disease,  age,  and  pre-existing 


Injuries.  Few  wild  horses  are  actually 
Injured  during  gathering  operations. 

6.  Existing  wild  horse  characteristics  or 
traits  would  not  be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  on  wild 

horse  characteristics  or  traits  In  the  Egan 

Resource  Area.   The  random  removal  of  wild 

horses  will  Insure  that  no  wild  horses  with 

specific  characteristics  or  traits  are 
pre-selected  for  removal, 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Community  expansion  and  agricultural 
development   needs  would   be  accommodated. 

The  disposal  of  up  to  79,888  acres  over  the 
long-term  (20  years)  would  result  In  a 
transfer  of  up  to  4,000  acres  per  year  to 
meet  demands  for  land  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Refer  to  Table  4-1,  Preferred 
Alternative,  for  estimated  acreage  by  land 
use         classification:  residential, 

commercial,  etc.  Refer  to  the  Lands  and 
Wilderness  (Preferred  Alternative)  Map  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  2  for  the  lands 
Identified      for      potential      transfer.  It 

should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the  smal I 
scale,  these  maps  are  for  general  location 
only  and  should  not  be  considered  completely 
accurate. 

The  small  rural  commultles  of  White  Pine 
County  are  surrounded  by  Federal  land  and 
private  land  available  for  development  Is 
relatively        limited.  Any        substantial 

Increase  In  the  size  of  the  communities  or 
the  amount  of  agricultural  land  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  federal  land.  In 
the  short  term  community  expansion  and 
agricultural  development  would  not  be 
affected.  Over  the  long  term  there  would  be 
no  significant  effect  on  community  expansion 
and  agricultural  development  In  zones  1  and 
4.  This  Is  because  no  communities  exist  and 
the  potential  for  additional  Irrigated 
agricultural  development  Is  Insignificant. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  anticipated 
agricultural  development  possible  In  zones  2 
and  5  can  be  accommodated,  (BLM,  U.S. D.I. 
Study),  resulting  In  a  significant 
beneficial    effect  over  the   long  term. 

Over  the  long  term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on   community   expansion    In 
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zones  2  and  5  because  sufficient  private 
land  exist  adjacent  to  the  small  communities 
to  meet  nearly  all  community  expansion 
needs.  Should  any  federal  land  be  needed 
for  community  expansion  It  would  be 
accommodated  resulting  In  a  slightly 
beneficial    Impact. 

In  zone  3,  there  Is  anticipated  to  be  some 
community  expansion  over  the  long-term  which 
would  need  federal  lands  to  meet  some  of  the 
growth.  It  Is  expected  that  there  would  be 
a  slightly  beneficial  effect  on  community 
expansion  as  any  needs  for  federal  land  will 
be   accommodated. 

Over  the  long-term  the  amount  of  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  development  In  the 
Steptoe  Valley,  part  of  zone  3,  Is  not 
anticipated  to  be  significant.  This  Is 
because  of  the  expected  allowance  of  most  If 
not  all  surplus  ground  water  by  the  State 
Engineer  for  preferred  non-agricultural  uses 
associated  with  community  expansion. 
Industrial  development,  and  planned 

agricultural  development  of  existing  private 
lands.  Thus,  the  effect  of  allowing  only 
small  amounts  of  federal  land  In  this  part 
of  zone  3  for  Irrigated  agricultural 
development  Is  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
beneficial.  However,  there  are  some  federal 
lands  anticipated  to  be  developed  for 
Irrigated  agricultural  development  In  the 
White  River  Valley  area  of  zone  3  over  the 
long      term.  This      would      result       In      a 

significant  beneficial  effect  over  the  long 
term  If  this  Is  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  surplus  ground  water  available  for 
appropriation.  There  would  be  some  Increase 
In  the  need  for  utilities,  roads,  and 
services. 

2,  Utility  and  transportation  companies 
would  benefit  from  long-range  planning  for 
major   fad  I  Itles, 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little  thought  given  to  long-range  utility 
corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of 
rights-of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often 
than  not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location 
of  the  original  application.  Many  times  the 
granting  of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is    time   consuming    and     Inefficient    for    both 


the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
application  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of 
accurate   long-range  plans. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  two  utility  and 
transportation  corridors  would  be 

designated,  one  running  north  and  south,  and 
one  running  east  and  west.  Three  would  be 
planned,  two  running  north  and  south  and  one 
east      and      west.  These     corridors      would 

accommodate  both  the  short  and  long  range 
plans  of  the  utility  Industry  for  major 
facilities.  This  would  be  significantly 
beneficial    to  the  utility    Industry. 

However,  over  the  short-  and  long-term,  the 
South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  and 
the  Wt.  Grafton  Wilderness  Study  Area  pinch 
off  a  planning  corridor  where  It  enters  Cave 
Valley  and  thus  eliminates  this  route  from 
further  consideration. 

WILDERNESS 


Portions  of  three  wilderness  study  areas 
would   be   recommended   as   suitable   for 


wl Iderness. 


Wilderness  values  would  be 


protected  In  these  portions  but  would  be 
lost  over  the  long  term  In  portions  of  two 
wilderness  study  areas,  and  In  all  of  the 
South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area. 


Recommended  Acreage 


WSA 


Suitable 
Acres 


Goshute  Canyon  22,225 

Park  Range  46,831 

RIordan»s   Wei  I  37,542 

South   Egan  Range    0 


106,598 


Nonsultable 
Acres 

13,369 

437 

19,460 

96,916 

130,182 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Preferred 
Alternative)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2  for 
the  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this 
alternative.  It     should     be     noted     that, 

because  of  the  small  scale,,  these  maps  are 
for  general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered   completely  accurate. 

Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  In  the 
northern  60  percent  of  the  Goshute  Canyon 
Wilderness   Study  Area   (Including   5,009  acres 
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of  the  Goshute  Canyon  Natural  Area  which  Is 
an  Instant  Study  Area).  Wilderness  values 
would  also  be  preserved  In  the  central  core 
of  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  and 
In  virtually  all  of  the  Park  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area, 


Negative  Impacts  to  the  wilderness  values 
are  as  discussed  under  Alternative  A.  The 
discussion  would  apply  only  to  the 
unsuitable  acres  In  the  Goshute  Canyon  and 
RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Areas  and 
for  the  entire   South   Egan   Range. 


Wilderness  values  would  be  lost  over  the 
long  term  throughout  the  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area  and  In  portions  of  the 
Goshute  Canyon  and  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness 
Study  Areas. 

Wilderness  designation  of  any  Egan  Resource 
Area  wilderness  study  area  would  enhance  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  by 
expanding      Its     ecosystem      diversity.  The 

Great  Basin  Sagebrush  and  JunI per-PInyon 
Woodland  ecosystems  both  are  under- 
represented  within  the  current  designated 
wilderness.  However,  8  million  acres  In 
Nevada  are  under  consideration  for 
wilderness  designation;  some  of  which  would 
Include   representation    of    these   ecosystems. 

Designation  of  any  Egan  Resource  Area 
wilderness  study  area  would  help  balance  the 
geographic  distribution  of  wilderness. 
Currently,  only  one  designated  area  exists 
In   Nevada   and  one    In    IJtah. 

Designation  of  the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area  would  Improve  the  opportunities 
for  wilderness  recreation  within  5  hours 
driving  time  of  Salt  Lake  City/Logan 
Standard  Metropol Itlan  Statistical  Area 
(SMSA)  and  Provo/Orem  Standard  Metropol Itlan 
Statistical       Area.  The      RIordan's       Well 

Wilderness  Study  Area  Is  within  a  5  hour 
drive  of  the  Las  Vegas  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area.  The  Park  Range  unit  Is 
not  within  a  5  hour  drive  of  any  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical    Area, 

Wilderness  designation  would  result  In 
beneficial  (but  Insignificant)  Impacts  to 
wildlife  visual  resources,  recreation,  wild 
horses  and  watersheds  In  all  suitable  areas. 
Limitations  on  surface  disturbance  would 
protect  wildlife  habitat,  wild  horse 
habitat,  visual  resoures,  watersheds  and 
preserve  a  natural  environment  for  primitive 
recreation.  Cultural        resources       would 

experience  Insignificant  positive  and 
negative    Impacts  which   would   be  offsetting. 


ManageabI I Ity 

All  three  of  the  areas  recommended  suitable 
can  be  effectively  managed  to  preserve  their 
wilderness  characteristics.  Boundaries  were 
adjusted  In  this  alternative  to  remove 
manageability  conflicts. 

Conclusion 

Preserving  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
the  Goshute  Canyon  and  RIordan's  Well 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  would  be  a 
significant  beneficial  impact  to  the 
wilderness  resource. 

Beneficial  Impacts  would  occur  from 
wilderness  designation  of  the  Park  Range  but 
they  are  not  significant,  since,  even 
without  designation,  the  area  Is  not 
expected  to  lose  Its  wilderness  values  In 
the  long  term,  A  significant  adverse  Impact 
to  the  wilderness  resource  would  occur  by 
not  preserving  the  wilderness  character  of 
the   South    Egan   Range   Wilderness   Study   Area. 

Designation  of  portions  of  three  wilderness 
study  areas  as  wilderness  would  help  balance 
the  geographic  distribution  of  areas  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
would  expand  the  diversity  of  ecosystems 
represented  In  the  Wilderness  System;  and 
would  expand  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  and  solitude  In  designated 
wilderness  areas  available  to  three  Standard 
Metropolitan   Statistical    Areas, 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  as 
they   relate  to  wilderness, 

MINERALS  AND   ENERGY 


I )  Mineral  development  would  be  adversely 
and  significantly  Impacted  because  of 
wilderness  designation. 

The    suitable    portions   of    the   Goshute  Canyon 
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and  Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
contain  11,500  acres  with  moderate  mineral 
potential.  This  Is  a  significant  adverse 
Impact   to  mineral    development. 

There  are  no  conflicts  with  oil  and  gas 
potential.  Some  geothermal  potential  would 
be  Included  In  the  Park  Range  Wilderness 
Study  Area.  This  would  be  a  significant 
adverse  Impact,  but  Is  mitigated  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  unit. 

There  are  no  conflicts  In  the  South  Egan 
Range  since  none  of  the  area  Is  recommended 
suitable, 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


As  Is  true  of  the  adjacent  Schel  I  Resource 
Area,  Initially  authorizing  livestock  use  In 
the  Egan  Resource  Area  at  the  3-year  average 
licensed  use  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
significantly  lowering  active  perference 
levels,  would  not  negatively  Impact  most 
ranchers  since  they  are  now  grazing  at  their 
preferred  levels.  Some  ranchers  perceive 
that  this  alternative  Is  unfair  to  the  few 
operators  who  had  temporarily  reduced  herd 
size  or  who  now  need  to  Increase  the  scale 
of  their  operations  to  attain  a  profit.  It 
could  be  expected  that  there  could  be  a 
significant  political  response  to  any 
attempt  by  the  BLM  to  reduce  grazing  levels 
without  adequate  data  to  support  those 
decisions. 

The  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
not  cause  any  significant  changes  In: 
(a)  ranching  sectors  jobs  or  occupational 
outlook;  In  relationships  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  ranching  community;  or  In  ranching 
community  lifestyles.  However,  since  the 
range  Improvement  projects  that  would  have 
the  highest  priority  and  subsequently  be 
Implemented  under  this  alternative  are  those 
which  have  the  highest  benefit/cost  ratio 
some  operators  may  gain  significantly  while 
others  may   see  no  direct  effect. 

This  would  be  frustrating  for  the  latter 
operators  who,  given  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  ranching  Industry  In  Nevada,  hope 
and  expect  the  BLM  to  do  more  land  treat- 
ments, fencing  and  water  development.  For 
those  operators  not  benefiting  from  this 
element  of  the  preferred  alternative.  It  may 
be    considered    a    significant    adverse    Impact 


In  both  the  short  and  long  term  to  their 
ranching   operations. 

Anticipated  short  term  reductions  In 
licensed  use  would  meet  with  substantial 
opposition  among  local  ranchers  who  question 
the  quality  of  monitoring  data  and  the 
ability  to  establish  an  assessment  of  range 
trends  over  a  short  period  of  time.  How- 
ever, In  the  long  term,  the  subsequent 
Implementation  of  range  Improvement  programs 
allowing  Increased  livestock  grazing  would 
result  In  significant  beneficial  long  term 
Impacts  for  most  ranchers. 

Concern  was  expressed  during  the  public 
comment  period  on  alternative  development 
that  wild  horses  are  rapidly  Increasing  In 
numbers  and  are.  In  some  areas,  drifting 
outside  of  recognized  wild  horse  herd  use 
areas.  Many  of  the  ranchers  have  suggested 
that  wild  horse  numbers  should  be  reduced  to 
and  maintained  at  1971  numbers  to  prevent 
what  they  perceive  to  be  undue  destruction 
of   public  range    lands. 

The  relntroductlon  of  big  game  species  would 
probably  be  supported  by  the  ranching  sector 
as  long  as  those  relntroductlons  do  not 
compete  with  livestock  for  existing  forage, 
Relntroductlon  of  big  game  species  would.  In 
the  long  term,  probably  Increase  hunter 
days,  but  not  significantly  so.  However, 
since  the  main  thrust  of  the  relntroductlon 
will  be  bighorn  sheep,  that  would  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  beneficial  Impact  as 
far  as  reestabi  Ishment  of  that  big  game 
species  Is  concerned.  Perceptually,  this 
would  undoubtedly  be  considered  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  by  those  big 
game   hunters   who   are  trophy  oriented. 

The  alternative  would  have  significant  long- 
term  beneficial  Impacts  for  the  utility 
sector  since  utility  and  transportation 
corridors  would  be  designated  and  others 
would  be  planned.  This  should  simplify  the 
planning  process,  perhaps  significantly  so, 
for  those  agencies,  firms  and/or  Individuals 
Involved  with  the  planning  for  and 
subsequent  construction  of  utility  or 
transportation  corridors. 

In  terms  of  visual  Impacts,  this  alternative 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  future 
utility  or  transportation  corridors  being 
established     on     a    case-by-case     basis    which 
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projects  are  Introduced,  along  with  the 
effective  utilization  of  fire  management, 
plant  communities  virauld  benefit,  which  will 
Increase  available  forage  beyond  existing 
I  evel  s. 

The  Increase  In  forage  availability  for 
livestock.  In  the  long  term,  will  have  an 
Insignificant      beneficial       Impact.  Gross 

sales  may  be  expected  to  Increase  by 
$267,363,  with  an  Increase  In  net  ranch 
Income     of      $128,929,  Employment      In     the 

livestock  Industry  will  Increase  by  3.9  jobs 
(3,800  hours).  Total  employment  Is  expected 
to  Increase  by  6,5  jobs.  Refer  to  Table  4-2 
for  details. 

Ranch  wealth  deriving  from  public  land  use 
will  initially  decline  from  $10.8  million  to 
$6,2  million  (based  on  licensing  limited  to 
3-year  average  licensed  use),  and  recover  to 
approximately  $6.8  million  with  the 
additional  AUMs  provided  In  the  long  term. 
This  estimated  loss  of  $4.0  million  In  loan 
and  sale  values  will  be  sustained  until  such 
time  as  the  licensing  up  to  preference 
levels  can  be  permitted.  This  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  some  ranchers*  ability 
to  obtain    short-term  operating   capital. 

In  summary,  ranch  operating  conditions  and 
trends  will  continue  as  at  present,  with 
positive  Improvements         and         moderately 

beneficial  economic  effects  accruing  In  the 
long  term.  Ranch  net  wealth  will  Initially 
decline,  but  will  recover  somewhat  over  the 
I ong   term . 

FORESTRY 


I.  The  forestry  acreage  base  for  deter- 
mining available  timber  resources  would  be 
significantly  reduced  from  Alternative  A, 

Under  this  alternative  342,441  acres  would 
be  available  to  the  forestry  program. 

The  Impacts  will  be  the  same  as  In  Alterna- 
tive B,  but  the  causes  will  be  slightly  dif- 
ferent. Range  Improvements  and  land  trans- 
fers will  have  a  greater  effect  In  reducing 
the  acreage  available  to  the  forestry  pro- 
gram. Wilderness  study  areas  will  not  ad- 
versely Impact  the  forestry  program  as  much, 
A  limited  suppression  fire  management  policy 
will  be  Implemented  which  will  result  In  a 
small  Increase  In  areas  burned.  Except  for 
catastrophic  fires,  this  Impact  will  be 
ml n Imal  , 
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ALTERNATIVE        A 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  successlonal  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  move  away  from  the 
desired    levels  of  management. 

In  the  short  term,  there  will  be  an  Insig- 
nificant adverse  Impact  upon  vegetation  In 
zones  1  and  2.  In  zones  3,  4,  and  5  there 
will  be  no  change  In  vegetation  over  the 
next  five  years.  In  the  long  term,  the 
vegetation  In  zone  3  will  experience  an 
Insignificant  adverse  Impact.  In  zones  1, 
2,  4,  and  5  over  the  long  term,  however, 
there  will  be  a  significant  adverse  Impact 
upon  vegetation. 

The  Impact  on  vegetation  In  zones  1,  2,  A, 
and  5  over  the  long  term  would  be  signifi- 
cantly adverse  as  a  result  of  the  continua- 
tion of  existing  livestock  management 
practices.  No  action  would  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  competition  for  available  forage 
between  livestock,  wild  horses  and  wildlife 
In  these  zones.  Range  Improvement  projects 
would  only  be  Implemented  to  solve  site- 
sped  fic  problems,  as  necessary,  to  maintain 
e)cIs1Mng     management      practices.  Existing 

management  actions  that  can  be  attributed  to 
bring  about  these  adverse  Impacts  Include 
the  current  heavy  utilization  of  the  vegeta- 
tion by  livestock,  wild  horses  and  wildlife, 
historical  periods  of  use,  and  the  lack  of 
allotment  management   plans. 

The  adverse  Impacts  on  vegetation  from  heavy 
stocking  rates  would  result  In  deterioration 
of  vigor  and  production  of  key  management 
species,  which  would  result  In  reduced  plant 
vigor  and/or  total  loss  of  certain  species 
from  Individual  vegetation  communities. 
Cook  (1967)  indicated  In  relation  to  effect 
of  Intensity  of  harvesting,  without  excep- 
tion, the  more  of  the  herbage  that  Is 
removed,  the  more  plants  died  and  the 
smaller   were  the  remaining   plants. 


Based  on  the  above  discussion  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  continued  heavy  utilization 
of  the  vegetation  resource  would  cause 
further  degradation  of  the  plant  species, 
thus,  heavy  grazing  Intensity  (overuse) 
would  contribute  to  the  significant  adverse 
Impact  on  vegetation  communities  In  all 
zones. 

This  deterioration  would  also  be  caused  by 
the  existing  per lods-of-use  which  allow 
early  livestock  turnouts  (March  and  April) 
In     most      allotments.  In      addition,      the 

majority  of  livestock  permittees  In  the 
resource  area  are  licensed  for  various 
periods  of  winter  use,  thus  resulting  In 
year-long  livestock  grazing.  The  following 
cited  references  are  Indicative  of  how  the 
existing  per lods-of-use  In  the  resource  area 
would  adversely  Impact  the  vigor  of  key 
management  species.  TrI lea  et  al .  (1971) 
Indicated  that  depletion  of  carbohydrate 
reserves  Is  believed  to  be  a  primary  factor 
for  loss  In  plant  vigor  and  subsequent  range 
deterioration.  Pearson  (1964)  Indicated, 
"In  the  grasses  this  critical  period  begins 
with  the  boot  stage  and  closes  with  complete 
maturation  of  the  fruit."  Also,  Pearson 
(1964)  suggested  as  root  reserves  are 
depleted,  thus  plants  become  highly 
susceptible  to  Injury.  The  present  per  lods- 
of-use  would  result  In  further  losses  of 
root  reserves  which  would  cause  a  continued 
decline  In  vigor.  Declining  vigor  would 
result  In  further  degradation  of  vegetation 
commun I  ties. 

Based  on  the  above  cited  references  and 
discussion,  the  existing  per lods-of-use 
would  contribute  to  the  overall  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  vegetation  communities  In 
the  resource  area. 

The  allotments  would  stay  as  they  currently 
are  without  allotment  management  plans  and 
associated         grazing         systems.  These 
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allotments  currently  exhibit  distribution 
and  overuse  problems  and  have  early  spring 
turnouts  of  livestock  which  typifies  heavy 
continuous  livestock  use,  Kothmann,  et.  al , 
(1969)  Indicated  from  vegetation  records 
kept  on  his  study  that  heavy  continuous 
grazing  has  resulted  In  a  deterioration  of 
the  vigor  and  species  composition  of  the 
vegetation  resource. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


5.   No  added  costs  to  livestock  operators 

wl Iderness 


would 


occur 


because 


of 


1.  Present  licensed  use  would  not  change. 

This  alternative  proposes  that  livestock  use 
In  all  management  zones  would  continue  at 
the  three  year  average  licensed  use.  In  the 
long  term,  however,  vegetation  In  management 
zones  1,  2,  4,  and  5  would  significantly 
move  away  fron  the  desired  level  of 
management,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
available  forage  for  livestock.  This  loss 
of  forage  would  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  upon  livestock  In  the  long  term. 
Unplanned  and  unscheduled  range  Improvement 
projects  would  only  be  Implemented  to 
resolve  site-specl f Ic  problems,  as 

necessary,  to  maintain  existing  management 
practices  and  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
Implementing  an  allotment  management  plan 
or  any   Intensive  management  system. 

No  action  would  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
competition  for  available  forage  among 
livestock,  wild  horses  and  wildlife. 
Current  utilization  levels  and  seasons  of 
use  would  continue  throughout  the  resource 
area.  The  effect  of  continued  competition 
for  forage  among  livestock,  wild  horses  and 
wildlife  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
forage  available  to  livestock,  wild  horses 
and  wlldl I fe. 


designations. 


Since  no  suitable  wilderness  recommendations 
would  occur  under  this  alternative  there 
would  be  no  added  costs  to  livestock 
operators. 

WILDLIFE 

1.  Numbers  of   big  game  would  decrease. 

Numbers  of  big  game  within  all  zones  will 
remain  static  within  the  short  term,  except 
for  zone  1  where  big  game  numbers  wl I  I 
Insignificantly     decrease.  This     will      be 

caused  by  over-uti I Izatlon  of  the  forage 
resource.  In     the      long     term,      big     game 

numbers  will  experience  significant  adverse 
Impacts  to  their  numbers  In  all  zones  but 
zone  3,  The  decrease  In  big  game  can  be 
attributed  to  over-utI I Izatlon  of  forage. 
This  Is  due.  In  part,  to  the  competition 
between  livestock,  wild  horses  and  wildlife, 
fto  management  actions  would  be  Implemented 
to  eliminate  the  problems  associated  with 
the  heavy  utilization  of  vegetation  and 
historic  periods  of  use.  Within  zone  3,  big 
game  numbers  will    decrease    Insignificantly. 

2.  Big  game  herd  distribution  would  remain 
the  same. 

Big  game  herd  distribution  will  remain  the 
same  within  all  zones  except  for  zones  2  and 
3.  In  zone  2,  antelope  will  continue  to 
Increase  their  home  ranges  south  In  Ruby 
Valley,  because  of  the  acceptable  forage 
base  found  by  the  antelope.  In  zone  3,  elk 
will  continue  to  pioneer  Into  new  use  areas 
as  elk  have  over  the  past   several    years. 


2,      Livestock     management     problems     would 
occur  as  a  result  of    land  disposals. 


3.   Distribution     of     small     game    species 
would  decrease. 


Without  the  Implementation  of  a  resource 
management  plan,  land  disposals  would  be 
done  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  If  public 
land  currently  grazed  under  license  were 
acquired,  through  BLM  disposal,  by  someone 
other  than  the  licensee,  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  to  that  livestock  operation 
could  result.  These  Impacts  could  be  both 
short  or  long  term.  The  negative  Impacts 
are  expected  to  be  of  lesser  magnitude  under 
this  alternative  than  the  others  because 
fewer  disposals  would   take   place. 


a.  Zone  1  -  In  the  short  term  there  will  be 
Insignificant  adverse  Impacts  to  small  game 
species  within  this  zone.  Small  game 
species  are  generally  tied  to  both  stream 
and  other  riparian  area  vegetation  types. 
As  stream  riparian  moves  one  condition  class 
toward  the  undeslred,  over  the  long  term, 
small  game  distribution  will  be 
significantly    Impacted. 

b.  Zone  2  -  In  the  short  term  there  will  be 
Insignificant    adverse    Impacts   to    small    game 
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species      within      this      zone.  Small      game 

species  are  general ly  tied  to  both  stream 
and  other  riparian  area  vegetation  types. 
As  stream  riparian  moves  one  condition  class 
toward  the  undeslred,  stage  over  the  long 
term,  small  game  distribution  will  be 
significantly    Impacted. 

c.  Zone  3  -  In  both  the  short  and  long  term 
there  will  be  Insignificant  adverse  Impacts 
to  the  distribution  of  small  game  species. 
Over-utI I Izatlon  of  both  stream  and  other 
riparian  vegetation  types  will  continue  and 
small  game  distribution  will  decrease 
Inslgnl f IcantI y. 


owls,    and    acclpters    will    occur    In    the    long 
term, 

6.      Stream   riparian    habitat   would   decrease 
In  condition  class. 


Stream  riparian  vegetation  will  decrease 
from  the  present  condition  class  that  now 
exists  over  the  short  term.  In  the  long 
term  stream  riparian  vegetation  will  drop 
one  condition  class  lower.  This  will  cause 
a   reduction    In    fish    populations. 

7.      Relntroductlon      of       native      wildlife 
species  would  be  supported. 


d.  Zone  4  -  In  both  the  short  and  long  term 
there  will  be  Insignificant  adverse  Impacts 
to  the  distribution  of  small  game  species. 
Over-utl I Izatlon  of  riparian  vegetation 
types  will  continue  and  small  game  species 
distribution  will  be  Insignificantly 
Impacted. 

®*  Zone  5  -  In  both  the  short  and  long  term 
there  will  be  Insignificant  adverse  Impacts 
to  the  distribution  and  density  of  small 
game     species.  Over-utl I Izatlon     of      both 

stream  and  other  riparian  vegetation  types 
will  continue  and  small  game  distribution 
will    decrease    Insignificantly. 

4.  Distribution     of     upland     game     species 
would   decrease. 

Upland     game     species    are    tied     to    riparian 
vegetation    types    during     the    generally     hot 
summer  months   for  water,  cover,  and    forage 
for  their  brooding   clutches. 

In  the  short  term,  upland  game  species 
distribution         will  be         Insignificantly 

adversely      Impacted,  In     the      long     term, 

stream  riparian  vegetation  will  change  one 
condition  class  toward  the  undeslred  from 
continued  over-utl I Izatlon  and  upland  game 
species  distribution  will  be  significantly 
adversely    Impacted, 

5,  Distribution    of    nesting    raptors    would 
remain  static  or  decrease. 


No      native     wildlife     species      Introductions 
will    be  supported    under  this  alternative, 

WILD  HORSES 


Nesting  raptor  distribution  will  remain 
static  In  the  short  term.  As  deciduous 
riparian  vegetation  types  continue  to  be 
over  utilized  and  understory  vegetation  In 
aspen  vegetation  types  Is  eliminated,  an 
Insignificant  decrease  In  nesting  buteos. 


1,  Wild  horse  numbers  would  decline. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  on  wild 
horse  numbers  In  the  short  term.  In  the 
long  term  there  will  be  significant  adverse 
Impacts  In  al  I  zones  except  zone  3,  As  a 
result  of  the  competition  for  available 
forage  between  livestock,  wild  horses  and 
wildlife  and  the  lack  of  allotment  manage- 
ment plans,  necessary  for  ImpI ementatln  of 
grazing  systems,  there  will  be  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  upon  vegetation  In  zones  1, 
2,  4,  and  5,  This  reduction,  over  the  long 
term.  In  available  forage  will  cause  a 
significant  adverse  Impact  upon  wild  horses. 

The  Monte  Cristo  Herd  Management  Area  will 
be  managed  at  96  horses  from  the  existing 
365  horses, 

2,  Herd  viability  would  be  decreased. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  In  all 
zones  except  4  and  5,  where  there  wl  I  I  be 
significant  adverse  Impacts,  Horses  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  which  herd  viability 
Is  difficult  to  maintain,  thus  the  potential 
exists  that  the  herd  will  be  lost, 

3,  The  free-roaming  nature  of  wild  horses 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  In  any 
zone.  No  actions  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of  wild  horses. 
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4.  Areas  where  wild  horses  existed  In  1971 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were 
Inhabited  by  wild  horses  In  1971  will 
continue  to  be  managed  as  wild    horse  areas. 

5.  Death     loss    during    capture    operations 
would  not  exceed  two  percent. 

There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss 
Impact  In  any  zone  during  wild  horse 
gathering  operations.  Historically  death 
loss  during  gathering  operations  has  been 
less  than  two  percent  In  the  Ely  District, 
During  gathering  operations  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  some  horses  wl I  I  be  destroyed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  gathering  operation 
Itself.  These      reasons       would       Include 

disease,  age,  and  pre-existing  Injuries. 
Few  wild  horses  are  actually  Injured  during 
gathering  operations, 

6.  Existing  wild   horse  characteristics   or 
traits  would  not  be  eliminated. 

There    will    be   no   significant    Impact   on  wild 

horse   characteristics  or    traits    In    the  Egan 

Resource    Area.       The    random    removal    of  wild 

horses   will    Insure  that   no   wild    horses  with 

specific  characteristics  or  traits  are 
pre-selected    for  removal, 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1,     Community     expansion     and     agricultural 
development  would   be  hindered. 

No  disposal  of  Federal  land  would  take  place 
under  this  alternative.  The  small  rural 
communities  of  White  Pine  County  are 
surrounded  by  federal  land  and  private  land 
available  for  development  Is  relatively 
limited.  Any  substantial  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  communities  or  the  amount  of 
agricultural  land  Is  dependant  upon  the 
availability  of  federal  land.  In  the  short 
term  community  expansion  and  agricultural 
development  would  not  be  affected  because 
undeveloped  private  land  exists  to  meet  the 
expected    needs. 

In  the  long-term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  community  expansion 
and  agricultural  development  In  zones  1  and 
4,   because  no  communities  exist  and   none  are 


expected,  nor  Is  there  any  significant 
potential  for  agricultural  development.  In 
zones  2  and  5  there  Is  anticipated  to  be 
some  agricultural  development  because  of  the 
suitability  of  some  of  the  public  lands  for 
Irrigated  agriculture  and  water  availabil- 
ity. However,  most  of  this  agricultural 
development  would  not  be  possible  If  no 
federal  lands  are  made  available.  There 
would  thus  be  a  significant  effect  on 
agricultural  development  In  zones  2  and  5 
over  the  long  term.  Over  the  short  term 
there  would  be  no  significant  effect  on 
community  expansion  In  zones  2  and  5  because 
sufficient  private  land  exists  adjacent  to 
the  small  communities  to  meet  nearly  all 
community  expansion  needs.  However,  over 
the  long  term  there  could  be  a  significant 
negative  Impact  If  needs  occurred  for 
federal  land  and  they  could  not  be 
accommodated  on   existing   private    land. 

In  zone  3,  there  Is  anticipated  to  be  some 
community  expansion  over  the  long  term  which 
will  need  federal  lands  to  meet  some  of  the 
growth.  The  relatively  limited  amount  of 
undeveloped  private  lands  and  the  high  value 
of  these  lands  would  hinder  expansion  and 
development  If  additional  lands,  namely 
adjacent  federal  lands,  are  not  made  avail- 
able to  accommodate  orderly  growth  and 
development.  There  would  be  a  significant 
effect  on  community  expansion  If  no  federal 
land  were  available  over  the  long  term.  The 
amount  of  land  found  suitable  for 
agricultural  development  In  the  Steptoe 
Valley  part  of  zone  3  Is  not  anticipated  to 
be  significant  because  of  the  expected 
allowance  of  most  If  not  all  of  the 
additional  available  ground  water  by  the 
State  Engineer  for  preferred  uses  associated 
with         community         expansion.  Industrial 

development,  and  planned  agricultural 
development  on   existing    private    lands. 

Thus,  there  would  be  no  significant  effect 
on  agricultural  development  anticipated  In 
the  Steptoe  Val ley  part  of  zone  3.  However, 
some  lands  In  the  White  River  area  of  zone  3 
are  anticipated  to  be  suitable  for 
agricultural  development.  There  would  be  a 
significant  effect  over  the  long  term  If 
these  federal  lands  were  not  made  available 
for   development. 
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2,  Utility  and  transportation  companies 
would  not  benefit  from  long-range  planning 
for  major   facilities. 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little  thought  given  to  long-range  utility 
corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of  rights- 
of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often  than 
not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location  of  the 
original       application.  Many      times      the 

granting  of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is  time-consuming  and  Inefficient  for  both 
the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
application  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of 
accurate   long-range  plans. 


access  to  private  land,  rangeland  develop- 
ment, and  standard  fire  suppression  methods. 
Loss  of  vegetation  and  soil  erosion  would 
occur  In  conjunction  with  road  development 
and  Increased  off -road  vehicle  use  for 
recreation       and       other       purposes.  Road 

extension  and  development  would  be 
particularly  Impacting  In  the  Goshute  Canyon 
and   South   Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study   Areas, 

Additional  Impacts  would  accrue  from  mineral 
and  energy  exploration,  assessment  work,  and 
development.  In  the  short  term  about  2,000 
acres  would  be  Impacted  In  the  southern 
portion  of  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area  from  mining  operations.  In  the  long 
term  wilderness  values  on  about  15,000  acres 
will  be  Impacted  by  mining  In  Goshute 
Canyon,  on  about  10,000  acres  In  RIordan's 
Well,  and  on  about  5,000  acres  In  the  South 
Egan   Range, 


WILDERNESS 
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Recommended  Acreage 


WSA 


Suitable  Nonsul table 
Acres      Acres 


Goshute  Canyon 

0 

35,594 

Park  Range 

0 

47,268 

RIordan's  Wei  1 

0 

57,002 

South  Egan  Range 

0 

96,916 

0 


236,780 


A  variety  of  Impacts  will  likely  occur  to 
the  wilderness  study  areas  If  they  are  not 
designated  as  wilderness.  These  will  begin 
taking  place  soon  after  the  areas  are 
released  from  the  Interim  Management  Policy 
protections,  HDwever,  their  Impact  to  wil- 
derness values  within  the  entire  wilderness 
study  area  will  not  be  significant  until  the 
Impacts  have  accumulated  over  the  long  term. 
The  Impacts  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  the 
wilderness  study  areas  (without  designation) 
are  discussed    below: 

Roads  would  be  built  or  extended  In  associ- 
ation with  mineral  and  energy  exploration 
and  development,  off  road  vehicle  use,  rec- 
reation  access,   woodland    product   harvesting, 


Woodland  product  harvesting  (fuel wood,  pine 
nuts  and  posts)  would  continue  and  Increase 
within  all  the  wilderness  study  Areas, 
Woodland  harvest  would  Impact  wilderness 
values  along  the  perimeters  of  all  the  areas 
but  especial ly  the  South  Egan  Range  and 
Goshute  Canyon   Wilderness   Study   Areas, 

Impacts  to  the  wilderness  characteristics 
will  occur  In  all  the  wilderness  study  areas 
as  proposed  range  projects  are  Implemented 
and  new  range  projects  are  developed.  These 
would  Include  vegetation  conversions, 
seedlngs,  spring  developments,  fences  and 
pi  pel Ines, 

Although  localized  Impacts  will  occur  In  the 
Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  It  Is  not 
expected  to  lose  Its  wilderness  character- 
istics over  the    long   term, 

Manageabl I Ity 

Since       no       wilderness       study  areas  are 

recommended         suitable,         there  are  no 

manageability  considerations  In  this 
alternative. 

Conclusion 


Wilderness  characteristics  will  be  lost  In 
the  long  term  to  the  point  where  (5oshute 
Canyori,  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  and  the  South  Egan  Range  units  would 
no    longer   qualify  as   wilderness   study  areas. 
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This  Is  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to  the 
wilder-  ness  resource  In  these  three  areas. 
In  the  short  term.  Impacts  would  be 
Insignificant  although  minor  Impacts  of  a 
localized  nature  would  occur. 

Diversity  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  would  not  be  expanded 
since  none  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  are 
recommended  suitable. 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  as 
they  relate  to  wilderness. 

MINERALS  AND  ENERGY 

1,    Mineral   development  would  not  be 
Impacted  because  of  wilderness  designation. 

None  of  the  four  wilderness  study  areas 
would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation, 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


Although  some  ranchers  In  the  resource  area 
have  expressed  support  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  alternative,  the  majority  of 
the  comments  received  from  the  ranching 
community  during  the  alternative  development 
public  comment  period  were  against  the 
Implementation  of  Alternative  A.  The 
consensual  rationale  of  these  Individuals  In 
opposing  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative  was  based  on  three  factors. 
First,  major  concern  was  expressed  that 
there  would  be  no  planned  or  scheduled  range 
Improvement  projects  except  on  a 

case-by-case  basis.  Second,  concern  was 
expressed  that  monitoring  data  would  not  be 
used      to     adjust     grazing      levels.  Third, 

considerable  concern  was  expressed  that  wild 
horses  would  be  maintained  at  current 
I evels. 

The  Resource  Area  ranching  sector  Is  anxious 
that  the  BLM  use  their  management  tools  and 
revenue  from  grazing  fees  to  develop  the 
grazing  potential  of  the  area.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  this  alternative  Is  viewed  as 
thwarting  that  effort.  It  could  be  expected 
that  the  Implementation  of  this  alternative 
could  have  significant  adverse  Impact  on 
relations  and  cooperation  between  the 
ranching  sector  and  the  BLM  In  both  the 
short  and    long  term. 


It  could  be  expected  that  those  Individuals 
and  stakeholder  groups  with  a  conservation 
orientation  would  admantly  oppose  the 
Implementation  of  this  alternative  since 
Implementation  would.  In  their  view, 
perpetuate  the  degradation  of  the  public 
lands  In  both  the  short  and  long  term.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  Implementation  of 
this  alternative  would  have  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  relations  and  cooperation 
between  these  Individuals  and  stakeholder 
groups   and   BLM. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  those  Individuals  and 
stakeholder  groups  who  have  expressed  the 
view  that  both  wildlife  habitat  and  riparian 
areas  are  In  a  downward  trend  would 
vigorously  oppose  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative.  In  the  absence  of  actions  to 
Improve  wildlife  habitat,  riparian  and 
wetland  habitat,  and  the  maintenance  of 
present  levels  of  wild  horses  and  livestock. 
It  Is  expected  that  relationships  between 
the  various  stakeholder  groups  as  well  as 
between  the  stakeholder  groups  and  the  BLM 
would   be   strained. 

Opposition  could  also  be  expected  from  the 
utilities  sector  since  this  alternative 
would  neither  plan  for  nor  designate 
additional  utility        or         transportation 

corridors  but  would  process  rights-of-way 
applications  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This 
could  Increase  the  costs  of  or  Impede  the 
development  of  major  power  projects,  such  as 
the  White  Pine  Power  Project  and  make 
future  energy  development  projects  and 
transportation  routes  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  plan.  It  could  be  expected 
that  those  utility  companies  with  an 
Interest  In  the  resource  area  would 
vigorlously  oppose  the  Implementation  of 
this  alternative.  The  Implementation  of 
this  alternative  could  have  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  the  utility  sector  In  both 
the   short  and    long   term. 

In  terms  of  visual  Impacts,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  alternative  has  the  potential 
of  creating.  In  the  long  term,  a  multi- 
plicity of  adverse  visual  Impacts  for  those 
who  live  In  or  transit  the  resource  area. 
Depending  on  the  number  and  location  of 
these  utility  or  transportation  routes  that 
would  evolve  over  the  long  term.  It  could  be 
a   significant  adverse  visual    Impact. 
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This  alternative  In  essence,  would  perpetu- 
ate the  status  quo.  The  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  would  probably  find  a  broad  base 
of  support  among  those  Individuals  and 
stakeholder  groups  who  use  the  public  land 
resources  for  their  livelihood  or  In  support 
of  their  recreational  activities. 

The  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
probably  be  favorably  received  by  those  area 
residents  who  withheld  support  for  the 
wilderness  program  because  of  their  concern 
about  potential  mineral  deposits  within  the 
study  areas. 

Over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  wilderness 
characteristics  and  values  may  be 
Irretr  IveabI  y  lost  In  one  or  more  of  the 
four  areas  as  a  direct  consequence  of  those 
areas  not  being  afforded  the  protection 
mandated  for  those  areas  which  are  Included 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  would  undoubtedly  be 
considered  a  significant  adverse  Impact  by 
those  who  endorse  wilderness  designation. 
It  could  be  expected  that  those  Individuals 
and  stakeholder  groups  who  are  conserva- 
tlonally  oriented  would,  at  the  local, 
regional  and  national  levels,  adamantly 
oppose  the  Implementation  of  the  No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  The  Nevada  Division 
of  State  Parks  could  also  be  expected  to 
oppose  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative  since  they  supported  the 
designation  of  both  Goshute  Canyon  and  South 
Egan  Range  as  wilderness  areas.  Since  the 
1982  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  addresses  wilderness  In  the 
first  two  high  priority  Issues,  the  dropping 
of  these  two  areas  may  be  considered  a 
significant  adverse  Impact  In  statewide 
efforts  to  preserve  "wildlife  habitat, 
public  lands  for  outdoor  recreation, 
historic  structures  and  sites,  unique 
natural  and  unusual  areas,  and  wilderness." 

Local  Community 

There  appears  to  be  little  dissatisfaction 
with  current  community  conditions  although 
there  Is  some  community  support  for  ranching 
sector  dissatisfaction  with  some  aspects  of 
BLM's  rangeland  management  policies. 
However,  this  support  follows  traditional 
community  response  patterns  and  It  Is  not 
expected  that  new  community  coalitions  would 
form  as  a  result  of   Implementing   this 


alternative.  No  significant  Impacts  to  the 
community  would  be  anticipated  In  either  the 
short  term  or  the  long  term  If  this 
alternative  were  Implemented. 

Regional  and  National 

It  could  be  expected  that  those  Individuals 
and  stakeholder  groups  respresentlng  wild 
horse,  wilderness,  outdoor  recreation, 
wildlife  and  conservation  oriented  groups 
would  oppose  Implementation  of  this 
alternative.  This  would  contribute  toward 
and  Increased  animosity  toward  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  BLM  management  policies, 
an   adverse  though  non-quanti f lable   Impact. 

ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 


No  Information  Is  available  for  the 
quantification  of  economic  effects,  either 
beneficial  or  adverse,  or  the  estimation  of 
their  significance,  from  proposed  resource 
uses  under  this  alternative,  A  general 
discussion,  postulating  apparent  effects, 
fol lows: 

WI Iderness 


No  significant  economic  effects  will  result 
from      non-deslgnatlon     of      wilderness.  No 

significantly  beneficial  economic  advantages 
would  be  lost  and  no  major  adverse  Impacts 
avoided,  Hbwever,     wilderness     recreation 

opportunities  and  their  potential  Income 
effects  would  be  foregone,  along  with  the 
benefits  of  preservation  for  future 
generations.  In  turn,  mineral  development 
potential  will  remain  unfettered  and  present 
recreation  uses  and  trends,  particularly 
off-road  vehicle  use,   will    be  continued. 

Realty  management 

Expressions  of  Interest  and  applications  for 
transfer  of  public  lands  to  other  ownership 
would  continue  to  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case      basis.  But,      without      the 

encouragement  of  the  specific  management 
proposals  provided  under  the  other  alterna- 
tives. It  Is  expected  that  the  present 
pattern  of  land  ownership  within  the 
resource  area  would  remain  substantially  the 
same.  The  potential  for  economic  develop- 
ment, or  the  possibility  of  realizing 
benefits  that  might  derive  from  more 
efficient  use  of  the  land,  will  be 
d Imlnlshed. 
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Livestock  grazing 


FORESTRY 


No  assessment  of  the  economic  effects  can  be 
accomplished  without  Information  regarding 
the  projected  availability  and  allocation  of 
forage. 

This  alternative  would  Introduce  no  changes 
In  the  administration  of  grazing  on  public 
lands,  so  that  livestock  grazing  would 
continue  at  Its  present  level.  Although 
this  would  have  no  Immediate  Impact  on  area 
ranchers,  the  present  downward  trend  In 
ecological  range  condition  Is  likely  to  be 
accelerated  by  continued  overgrazing  of  the 
vegetation  resource.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  continuation  of  current  grazing  levels 
would  result  In  a  decline  In  available 
vegetation  over  the  long  term. 

With  no  data  available  to  evaluate  potential 
effects  on  future  forage  levels,  economic 
Impacts  cannot  be  estimated.  However, 
further  degradation  of  the  range 
brought  about  by  continuation  of  current 
grazing  levels,  without  range  Improvement 
projects,  would  result  In  decreased  calf 
crops,  lower  weaning  weights,  and  reduced 
calf  weight  at  sale.  These  reductions  would 
In  turn  lower  gross  ranch  livestock  sales 
and  revenues.  These  Impacts  have  the 
potential  for  significantly  adverse  effects 
on  area  ranchers,  over  the  long  term. 


1.  The  forestry  acreage  base  for  deter- 
mining available  timber  resources  would  not 
be  affected. 

Under  this  alternative  409,616  acres  would 
be  available  to  the  forestry  program.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  demand  for  forestry 
products  will  continue  to  Increase  especial- 
ly for  fuel  wood  and  Christmas  trees.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  harvest  pressures  on  the 
more  accessable  areas  will  approach  the 
point  that  some  stands  will  be  cut  above 
allowable  cutting  limits. 

Under  this  alternative  the  forestry  program 
will  not  be  significantly  adversely  Impacted 
by  wilderness  designation,  land  transfers, 
range  management  projects,  and  the  fire 
management  program. 


Impacts  resulting  from  slowly  declining 
available  vegetation  would  occur  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Adjustment  to 
these  changing  conditions  by  area  ranchers, 
perhaps  taking  the  form  of  Improved 
technologies  or  other  production  function 
relationships,  could  mitigate  some  of  this 
adversity. 

Wildlife-associated  recreation 

This  alternative  would  also  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  wildlife  and  recreation,  since 
declining  habitat  quality  would  result  In  a 
reduction  of  wildlife  population  below 
existing      numbers.  Impacts,       while      not 

quantifiable,  are  expected  to  result  In 
fewer  hunter-days  and  a  reduction  in  hunting 
or  wildlife-associated  recreation 

expenditures.  The  effect  on  area  Income  and 
employment  which  derives  from  these 
expenditures,  while  adverse.  Is  not  expected 
to   be   significant. 
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ALTERNATIVE     B 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  successlonal  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  move  toward  the 
desired    levels  of  management. 

Initially,  livestock  would  be  licensed  at 
92,308  AUMs.  Allotment  management  plans  and 
range  Improvement  projects  associated  with 
those  plans  would  be  Implemented.  One  of 
the  main  objectives  of  an  allotment 
management  plan  Is  to  Increase  available 
forage  use  while  providing  ground  cover, 
species  composition,  plant  vigor  and 
density.  The  physiological  needs  of  plant 
species  would  be  met  by  Implementing  proper 
grazing  management  plans  and  range 
Improvement      projects.  Effective     grazing 

systems  would  allow  plant  species  the 
opportunity  to  flower  and  build  up 
carbohydrate  reserves  before  being  weakened 
by  grazing  (Blalsdell  and  Pechanec,  1949; 
Brltton,  et.  a  I.,  1979).  Grazing  systems 
would  meet  the  physiological  requirements  of 
management  species  by  providing  the  rest  and 
uninhibited  growth  required  to  Increase 
growth,   vigor  and    seedling   establishment. 

Range  Improvement  projects  such  as  fences  or 
water  developments  would  Improve  the 
distribution  of  livestock.  Uniform  utiliza- 
tion of  the  range  in  conjunction  with  rest 
during  critical  periods  of  growth  would 
further  reduce  the  effects  on  plants 
resulting  from  year-long  grazing  and.  In 
some  Instances,  over-uti I  I zatlon.  Vegeta- 
tion conversions  would  provide  additional 
vegetation  for  grazing  during  the  critical 
spring  growth  period.  Reducing  utilization 
levels  on  the  native  vegetation  during  the 
spring  growing  season  would  allow  the 
vegetation  to  Improve  while,  at  the  same 
time.  Increase  the  total  amount  of  forage 
available   for  grazing. 


In  all  zones  there  will  be  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact  upon  vegetation  in  the 
short  term;  i.e.,  vegetation  will  begin  to 
move  toward  the  desired  level  of  management 
within  the  next  five  years.  See  Appendix  14 
for  anticipated  successlonal  stage  by 
vegetation  type  derived  through  management. 

In  all  zones  there  will  be  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact  upon  vegetation  In  the 
long  term.  This  movement  toward  the  desired 
level  of  management  can  be  attributed  to 
vegetation  conversion  projects  which  will 
greater  Increase  the  available  forage, 
decreasing  pressure  on  the  existing  forage. 
It  can  also  be  attributed  to  the  change  In 
the  fire  management  program,  which  will 
Increase  the  opportunities  to  Inhibit  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  which  Is  reducing 
available   forage    In   many  areas. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


1 .     Present    licensed  use  would  decrease. 

This  alternative  proposes  that  livestock  use 
In  all  management  zones  would  decrease  from 
the  three  year  average  licensed  use,  123,461 
AUMs  to  92,308  AUMs.  The  forage  gained 
through  the  reduction  In  livestock  numbers 
would  be  made  available  to  wildlife  to  help 
achieve     reasonable     numbers.  This     would 

amount  to  75  percent  of  the  current  three 
year  average  licensed  use  and  42  percent  of 
preference.  Proposed  levels  of  use  are  as 
follows:  management  zone  1  Is  12,426  AUMs 
(45  percent  of  the  three  year  average 
licensed  use  and  22  percent  of  preference); 
management  zone  2  Is  40,629  AUMs  (93  percent 
of  the  three  year  average  I  Icensed  use  and 
52  percent  of  preference);  management  zone  3 
Is  25,343  AUMs  (69  percent  of  the  three  year 
average  I Icensed  use  and  44  percent  of 
preference);    management   zone  4   Is    1,956  Allls 
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(69  percent  of  the  three  year  average 
licensed  use  and  26  percent  of  preference); 
and  management  zone  5  Is  11,954  AUMs  (96 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  licensed  use 
and  78  percent  of  preference).  The  proposed 
levels  of  use  would  be  a  short-term 
significant  adverse  Impact  to  livestock 
grazing  In  all  management  zones  In  the 
resource  area. 

in  the  long  term,  however,  vegetation  would 
move  toward  a  desired  level  of  management 
due  to  the  Implementation  of  various  manage- 
ment actions.  Including  livestock  management 
and  range  Improvement  projects.  Water 
developments  required  In  the  Implementation 
of  grazing  systems  and  allotment  management 
plans  would  make  additional  AUMs  available 
to  livestock,  since  It  would  result  In  more 
even  livestock  distribution.  9,000  acres  of 
vegetation  conversion,  primarily  crested 
wheatgrass  seedlngs,  would  provide 
additional  forage  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
seeded  grasses. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  various 
range  Improvement  projects,  grazing  systems, 
an  Integral  part  of  any  a  I lotment  management 
plan,  would  be  Implemented.  (Grazing  systems 
may  require  greater  stocking  rates  on 
smaller  portions  of  the  allotment.  This 
Increased  utilization  In  the  grazed  area 
allows  the  ungrazed  areas  to  rest  while 
providing  more  even  utilization  of  the 
vegetation  In  the  grazed  areas.  The  plants 
In  the  ungrazed  areas  are  al  lowed  to 
Increase  vigor,  storage  and  reproduction 
which  leads  to  Increased  production  the 
following  year.  These  positive  aspects  of 
rest  outweigh  the  Increased  utilization  In 
the  grazed  years  (Shi f let  and  Heady,  1971; 
HIckey,  1971).  Based  on  a  review  of  grazing 
systems  In  the  western  states  by  Van  Poo  I  en 
and  Lacey  (1979)  and  the  professional  judge- 
ment of  the  resource  area  staff.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  ten  percent  Increase  In 
AUMs  would  be  realized  through  Implementa- 
tion of  grazing  systems  and  allotment 
management  plans. 

Range  Improvement  projects  which  benefit 
livestock  would  account  for  nearly  6,086 
AUMs  Increase,  which  would  result  In  the 
projected  long-term  livestock  use  levels  up 
to  98,394  AUMs. 

A  ten  percent  Increase  In  AUMs  resulting 


from  the  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
over  the  long  term,  would  amount  to  an 
additional  9,230  AUMs.  A  portion  of  this 
Increase  would  be  available  to  livestock  and 
this  would  result  In  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact  to  livestock  operators. 

2.  Livestock  management  problems  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  land  disposals. 

This  alternative  proposes  the  eventual  dis- 
posal of  public  land  in  20  grazing  allot- 
ments totaling  some  39,555  acres.  This 
would  affect  31  livestock  operators.  If 
these  lands  are  acquired  by  someone  other 
than  the  I Ivestock  operator  In  the  affected 
allotment,  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to 
that  I Ivestock  operator  could  result.  These 
Impacts  would  be  both  short  and  long  term 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
under  this  alternative  than  under 
alternatives  C  and  D,  but  of  a  greater 
magnitude  than  those  under  alternative  A. 

3.  Added  costs  to  livestock  operators 
would  occur  because  of  wilderness 
designation. 

With  wilderness  designation,  all  access 
routes  determined  to  be  roads  and  noticeable 
ways,  which  were  cherry  stemmed  during  BLM's 
wilderness  Inventory,  would  remain  open  to 
all  vehicle  traffic.  All  existing  range 
Improvements  have  access  to  them. 

New  range  developments  will  only  be 
permitted  when  they  will  better  protect  the 
rangeland  or  the  wilderness  resource.  Costs 
of  new  developments  will  be  higher  In 
wilderness  areas  than  outside  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  use  of  the  least 
Impairing  construction  methods  and  most 
environmentally  compatible  materials.  Cost 
Increases  will  be  within  reason.  Only  one 
range  project,  a  well,  Is  proposed  In  the 
wilderness  study  areas  In  this  alternative. 
1 1  wou Id  be  d I sa 1  I  owed . 

Range  Improvement  projects  which  benefit 
livestock  would  account  for  nearly  6,086 
AUMs  Increase,  which  would  result  In  the 
projected  long-term  livestock  use  levels  up 
to  98,394  AUMs. 

A  ten  percent  Increase  In  AUMs  resulting 
from  the  Implementation  of  grazing  systems, 
over  the  long  term,  would  amount  to  an 
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additional  9,230  AUMs.  A  portion  of  this 
Increase  would  be  available  to  livestock  and 
this  would  result  In  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact  to  livestock  operators. 

2.  Livestock  management  problems  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  land  disposals. 

This  alternative  proposes  the  eventual  dis- 
posal of  public  land  In  20  grazing  allot- 
ments totaling  some  39,555  acres.  This 
would  affect  31  livestock  operators.  If 
these  lands  are  acquired  by  someone  other 
than  the  I  Ivestock  operator  In  the  affected 
allotment,  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to 
that  livestock  operator  could  result.  These 
Impacts  would  be  both  short  and  long  term 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
under  this  alternative  than  under 
alternatives  C  and  D,  but  of  a  greater 
magnitude  than  those  under  alternative  A. 

3,  Added  costs  to  I Ivestock  operators 
would  occur  because  of  wilderness 
designation. 

With  wilderness  designation,  all  access 
routes  determined  to  be  roads  and  noticeable 
ways,  which  were  cherry  stemmed  during  BLM's 
wilderness  Inventory,  would  remain  open  to 
all  vehicle  traffic.  All  existing  range 
Improvements  have  access  to  them. 

New  range  developments  will  only  be 
permitted  when  they  will  better  protect  the 
rangeland  or  the  wilderness  resource.  Costs 
of  new  developments  will  be  higher  In 
wilderness  areas  than  outside  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  use  of  the  least 
Impairing  construction  methods  and  most 
environmentally  compatible  materials.  Cost 
Increases  will  be  within  reason.  Only  one 
range  project,  a  well.  Is  proposed  In  the 
wilderness  study  areas  In  this  alternative. 
It  would  be  disallowed. 

WILDLIFE 


1.      Numbers  of    big  game  would    Increase. 

In  the  short  term,  big  game  numbers  will 
Increase  slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact.  The  slight  Increase  in 
numbers  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase 
In  vegetation.  The  Increase  In  vegetation 
will  result  from  better  livestock  distribu- 
tion   through    the     Implementation    of    grazing 


systems  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects.  Several  projects  will 
be  constructed  to  benefit  wildlife  and  these 
will  provide  an  additional  6,442  AUMs  of 
forage. 

In  the  long  term,  big  game  numbers  wl  I  I 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  ten  percent  Increase  In  AUMs,  approxi- 
mately 9,230  AUMs,  would  be  realized  through 
the  Implementation  of  grazing  systems  (Van 
Poo  I  en  and  Lacey,  1979).  A  portion  of  these 
AUMs  would  be  available  to  wildlife.  Ttils, 
plus  the  additional  6,442  AUMs  resulting 
from  range  Improvements,  would  result  In  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  to  livestock 
over  the   long   term. 

2.  Big     game     herd     distribution     would 

Increase. 


Big  game  herd  distribution  will  Increase 
Insignificantly.  As      big      game      numbers 

Increase  In  a  response  to  more  available 
forage  created  by  a  19^  reduction  In 
I Ivestock  use  area  wide  In  the  long-term,  an 
Insignificant  beneficial  Impact  to  big  game 
distribution   will    occur. 

3.  Distribution     of     small     game    species 
would    Increase. 

Small  game  species  distribution  will 
Increase  Insignificantly  over  the  short 
term.  With  a  195  reduction  In  livestock  use 
area  wide,  riparian  areas  will  receive  less 
use.  Small  game  species  are  generally  tied 
to  riparian  areas,  stream  riparian  will  move 
one  condition  class  toward  the  desired, 
other  riparian  vegetation  types  (see 
appendix  14)  will  move  one  successlonal 
stage  toward  the  desired  stage  over  the  long 
term  and  small  game  species  distribution 
will  significantly  Increase  their 

distribution, 

4.  Distribution    of    upland    game    species 
would    Increase. 

Upland  game  species  distribution  will 
Increase  Insignificantly.  Over  the  long 
term,  with  a  ]9%  reduction  In  I  Ivestock 
resource  area  wide,  vegetation  types  will 
receive  less  use,  meaning  more  forbs  and 
grasses  available  for  all  age  classes  of 
upland   game   species. 
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5.   Distribution  of  nesting  raptors  would 
Increase. 


Nesting  raptor  species  will  Increase  over 
the  short  term.  Over  the  long  term,  with  a 
]9%  reduction  In  livestock  use  area  wide, 
all  vegetation  types  (see  appendix  14)  will 
move  one  successlonal  stage  toward  the 
desired  and  less  use  will  be  Imposed  on 
native  grasses  and  forbs  which  are  essential 
for  raptor  prey  species  maintenance.  There 
will  be  more  Invertebrates,  e.g.,  grass- 
hoppersv  beetles,  available  for  raptor 
species  that  require  Insects  for  their 
fledglings  (Kestrels  and  swalnson  hawks). 
In  the  long  term,  more  raptor  prey  species 
will  be  available.  Deciduous  tree 
understory  will  receive  less  use  with  the 
proposed  rest  rotation  grazing  systems  In 
allotments  with  riparian  vegetation  types, 
more  deciduous  trees  will  reach  maturity  and 
more  nesting  territories  for  owls,  buteos, 
and  acclpters  will  become  available.  There 
will  be  significant  beneficial  Impacts  to 
nesting  raptor  distribution. 

6,   Stream  riparian  habitat  would  remain 
the  same. 

Stream  riparian  habitat  will  remain  the  same 
In  the  short  term.  In  the  long  term,  with  a 
]9%  reduction  In  livestock  use  area  wide  and 
proposed  rest  rotation  grazing  systems  In 
allotments  with  the  stream  riparian,  the 
grazing  systems  may  stop  the  downward  trend 
of  the  riparian,  and  the  riparian  habitat. 


7. 


Re  Introduction  of  native  wildlife 


species  would  be  supported. 

Re  Introductions  of  native  wildlife  species 
Into  historic  use  areas  will  be  encouraged 
and  supported  because  of  the  available 
forage  made  available  by  reducing  livestock 
use      ]9%     area     wide.  Re  Introductions     of 

antelope  Into  Newark,  Long,  Butte  and  White 
River  Valleys  could  take  place  and  antelope 
distribution  would  Increase  significantly. 
Bighorn  sheep  could  be  Introduced  to  the 
South  Pancake  Mountains  and  possibly  the 
Park  Mountain  range  and  Increase  bighorn 
sheep  distribution   significantly. 

WILD  HORSES 


1.  Wild  horse  numbers  would  Increase. 


In  the  short  term,  wild  horses  will  Increase 


slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant  benefi- 
cial Impact.  The  slight  Increase  In  numbers 
will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation.  The  Increase  In  vegetation  wl  I  I 
result  from  better  livestock  distribution 
through  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects. 

In  the  long  term,  wild  horse  numbers  will 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  ten  percent 
Increase  In  AUMs,  approximately  9,230  AUMs, 
would  be  realized  through  the  Implementation 
of  grazing  systems  (Van  Poolen  and  Lacey, 
1979).  A  portion  of  these  AUMs  would  be 
available  to  wild  horses.  This  would  result 
In  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to  wild 
horses  over  the  long  term. 

2.  Herd  viability  would  be  enhanced. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  In  any 
zones  with  horses  except  zones  4  and  5, 
where  there  will  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact.  Herd  viability  will  be  Increased  by 
relocating  wild  horses  from  other  zones  to 
supplement  the  existing  20  horse  herd.  A 
minimum  of  30  horses  will  be  relocated  Into 
zones  4  and  5. 

3.  The  free-roaming  nature  of  wild  horses 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  in  any 
zone.  No  actions  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of  wild  horses. 

4 .  Areas  where  wild  horses  existed  In  197 1 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were 
inhabited  by  wild  horses  In  1971  will 
continue  to  be  managed  as  wild  horse  areas. 

5.  D^ath  loss  during  capture  operations 
would  not  exceed  two  percent. 

There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss 
Impact  In  any  zone  during  wild  horse 
gathering  operations.  Historically  death 
loss  during  gathering  operations  has  been 
less  than  two  percent  In  the  Ely  district. 
During  gathering  operations  It  Is  antlcl- 
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pated  that  some  horses  will  be  destroyed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  gathering  operation 
Itself.  These       reasons       would       Include 

disease,  age,  and  pre-existing  Injuries. 
Few  wild  horses  are  actually  Injured  during 
gathering  operations. 

6.      Existing  wild   horse  characteristics   or 
traits  would   not   be  eliminated. 

There    will    be   no    significant    Impact   on  wild 

horse  characteristics  or   traits    in    the  Egan 

Resource    Area.       The    random    removal    of  wild 

horses   will     Insure  that   no   wild    horses  with 

specific  characteristics  or  traits  are 
preselected    for  removal. 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 


1.  Some      Community       expansion       and 

agricultural      development      needs      would      be 
accommodated. 


The  disposal  of  up  to  39,555  acres  over  the 
long  term  (20  years)  would  result  In  a 
transfer  of  up  to  2,000  acres  per  year  to 
meet  demands  for  land  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Refer  to  Table  4-1,  Alternative 
B,  for  estimated  acreages  by  land  use 
classification:  residential,      commercial, 

etc.  Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  B)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  the  lands  Identified  for  potential 
transfer.  It  should  be  noted  that,  because 
of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are  for 
general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered    completely  accurate. 

The  small  rural  communities  of  White  Pine 
County  are  surrounded  by  Federal  land  and 
private  land  available  for  development  Is 
relatively  limited.  Any  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  communities  or  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  federal  land.  In 
the  short  term,  community  expansion  and  ag- 
ricultural development  would  not  be  affect- 
ed. Over  the  long  term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  community  expansion 
and  agricultural  development  In  zones  1  and 
4.  This  Is  because  no  communities  exist  and 
the  potential  for  additional  Irrigated 
agricultural  development  Is  Insignificant. 
Over  the  long  term  some  but  not  most  of  the 
public  desired  agricultural  development  In 
zones  2  and  5  can  be  accommodated  (BLM, 
U.S. D.I.        study).  Even       so       there       Is 


anticipated  to  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  to   the    local    economy. 

Over  the  short  term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  community  expansion  In 
zones  2  and  5  because  sufficient  private 
land  exist  adjacent  to  the  small  communities 
to  meet  nearly  all  community  expansion 
needs.  Should  any  federal  land  be  needed  In 
zones  2  and  5  for  community  expansion  It 
would  be  mostly  accommodated  resulting  In  a 
slightly  beneficial    Impact. 

In  zone  3,  there  Is  anticipated  to  be  some 
community  expansion  over  the  long  term  which 
would  need  federal  lands  to  meet  some  of  the 
growth.  It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
beneficial  effect  as  federal  land  would  be 
accommodated , 

Over  the  long  term  the  amount  of  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  development  In  the 
Steptoe  Val ley  part  of  zone  3  Is  not  antici- 
pated to  be  significant  because  of  the 
expected  al  lowance  of  most  If  not  al  I  the 
surplus  ground  water  by  the  State  Engineer 
for  preferred  non-agricultural  uses  associ- 
ated with  community  expansion.  Industry,  and 
planned  agricultural  development  on  existing 
private  land.  The  effect  of  allowing  only 
smal  I  amounts  of  federal  land  In  Steptoe 
Valley  for  agricultural  development  Is 
expected   to   be  only  slightly   beneficial. 

However,  there  are  some  federal  lands 
expected  to  be  developed  for  Irrigated 
agriculture  In  the  White  River  Valley  area 
of  zone  3.  Some  of  these  federal  lands 
would  be  made  available  for  such  use  In  this 
area  of  zone  3.  Over  the  long  term  disposal 
of  some  federal  land  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment would  have  a  significant  beneficial 
effect  on  agricultural  development  In  this 
area  of   zone  3, 

There  would  be  a  si Ight  Increase  In  the  need 
for  utilities,  roads,  and  services. 
Recreational  and  public  purpose  needs  would 
be  accommodated    In   any  zone, 

2,  Utility  and  transportation  companies 
would  not  benefit  from  long-range  planning 
for  major    linear   facilities. 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little    thought    given    to    long-range    utility 
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corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of 
rights-of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often 
than  not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location 
of  the  original  application.  Many  times  the 
granting  of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is  time-consuming  and  Inefficient  for  both 
the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
application  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of 
accurate   long-range   plans. 

Establishing  only  one  east-west  and  one 
north-south  corridors  with  limited  capacity 
for  additional  rights-of-way,  does  not 
accommodate  the  proposed  projects  or  any 
future  linear  right-of-way  projects.  Thus, 
there  would  be  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  plans  of  the  utility  Industry  In  the 
short-  and    long-term. 

WILDERNESS 


1.  The  four  Wilderness  Study  Areas  would 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  Wilderness 
values  would  be  preserved  over  the  long 
term  on  all  but  the  unmanageable  acres. 

Recommended  Acreage 

Suitable    Nonsultable 
WSA  Acres        Acres 


Goshute  Canyon 
Park  Range 
RIordan»s  Wei  I 
South  Egan  Range 


35,594 

0 

47,268 

0 

57,002 

0 

96,916 

0 

236,780 


0 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  B)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this 
alternative.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
because  of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are 
for  general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered  completely  accurate. 

In  this  alternative  the  wilderness  resource 
would  receive  maximum  protection,  and  this 
would  help  ensure  the  Integrity  of  the 
wilderness  resource.  This  alternative  would 
Include  5,009  acres  of  the  Goshute  Canyon 
Instant  Study  Area.  This  alternative  would 
not,  however,  prevent  some  adverse  Impacts 


due  to  manageability  problems.  The 
beneficial  Impacts  to  wilderness  would  be  as 
discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
but  on  236,780  acres.  In  addition,  designa- 
tion of  the  South  Egan  Range  would  Improve 
the  opportunities  for  primitive  recreation 
within  five  hours  drive  of  Las  Vegas. 

ManageabI I Ity 

The  wilderness  study  areas  could  be  managed 
to  preserve  their  wilderness  character  In 
the  long  term.  However,  portions  of  the 
areas  would  be  unmanageable  as  wilderness. 
In  the  long  term  mining  activities 
associated  with  valid  discoveries  would 
likely  Impact  approximately  4,000  acres  In 
the  southern  end  of  Goshute  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area;  1,000  acres  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area;  and  500  acres  In  the 
western  tip  of  RIordan's  Well  Wilderness 
Study  Area.  The  South  Egan  Range  Wilderness 
Study  Area  has  one  private  Inholdlng  with  no 
access.  Since  access  Is  guaranteed,  a  road 
could  be  built  through  the  wilderness  study 
area.  Portions  of  the  perimeters  of  Goshute 
Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area,  South  Egan 
Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  and  RIordan's 
Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  would  be 
difficult  to  manage  to  control  off-road 
vehicle  use,  road  extension  and  forest 
product  removal . 

Conclusion 


Preserving  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  and 
RIordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  would 
be  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to  the 
wilderness  resource.  Beneficial  Impacts 
would  occur  from  designation  of  the  Park 
Range  but  these  are  not  significant  since  It 
Is  not  expected  to  lose  Its  wilderness 
values  In  the  long  term,  even  without 
designation. 

Designation  of  the  four  wilderness  study 
areas  as  wilderness  would  help  balance  the 
geographic  distribution  of  areas  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
would  expand  the  diversity  of  ecosystems 
represented  In  the  Wilderness  System;  and 
would  expand  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  and  solitude  In  designated 
wilderness  areas  available  to  three  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
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SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  will  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative 
as  they  relate  to  wilderness. 

MINERALS  AND  ENERGY 

1.  Mineral  development  would  be  adversely 
and  significantly  Impacted  because  of 
wilderness  designation. 


a.  Goshute  Canyon  WI Iderness  Study  Area  -  A 
significant  adverse  Impact  would  occur  to 
mineral  development  due  to  withdrawal  of 
high  and  moderate  mineral  potential  from 
mineral  entry.  Most  mining  presently 
occurring  on  the  periphery  of  the  area  would 
be  unaffected  unless  It  was  desirable  to 
follow  a  vein  Into  the  wilderness  area, 

b.  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Designation  of  this  area  as  wilderness  will 
have  an  Insignificant  adverse  Impact  on 
mineral  exploration  and  development.  The 
potential  Is  low  for  accumulation  of  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  to  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  are  Insignificant 
adverse.  Moderate  geothermal  potential 
would  be  Included  In  the  suitable  areas 
along  benches,  and  would  become  unavailable 
for  development.  This  Is  not  significant 
because  of  the  areas  remoteness. 

c.  Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Full  designation  for  the  Rlordan's  Well 
Wilderness  Study  Area  would  be  a  Insignifi- 
cant adverse  Impact.  This  area  has  moderate 
mineral  potential.  Insignificant  adverse 
Impacts  to  energy  exploration  and  develop- 
ment would  occur  within  this  area  due  to  the 
low  probability  for  occurance  of  oil  and  gas 
or  geothermal  resources. 


The  Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be 
significantly  adverse  to  ranchers  both 
Initially  and  after  full  Implementation. 
Although  the  Initial  I Icensed  use  resource 
area  wide  Is  a  nineteen  percent  (19^) 
reduction,  those  reductions  range  from 
approximately  fifty-five  percent  (.55%)  In 
Management  Zone  1  to  a  low  of  approximately 
four  percent  (4^)  In  Management  Zone  5.  In 
some  cases,  the  magnitude  of  these  reduc- 
tions may  exceed  the  critical  threshold  for 
maintaining  a  viable  ranching  operation. 
These  AUM  reductions  would  be  particularly 
objectionable  to  the  ranching  sector  since 
those  reductions  would  be  Implemented  In 
order  to  provide  enough  forage  to  help  big 
game  reach  reasonable  numbers.  For  those 
who  would  experience  significant  AUM 
reductions  If  this  alternative  were  to  be 
Implemented,  their  material  welfare  would  be 
severely  Impacted  as  a  result  of  reduced 
property  values.  Increased  difficulty  In 
obtaining  loans  and  less  Income.  The 
possibility  exists  that  one  or  more  of  the 
ranchers  would  go  out  of  business  and  be 
subjected  to  the  stresses  of  changing 
lifestyles,  occupations  and  places  of 
residence. 

The  Implementation  of  the  AUM  reduction 
proposals  under  this  alternative  would  also 
generate  further  controversy,  misunder- 
standing and  conflict  between  the  ranching 
sector  and  the  BLM.  The  controversy  would 
probably  center  around  the  quality  of  range 
data  on  which  the  BLM  determined  that  AUM 
reductions  were  justified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  ranching  community  could 
be  expected  to  mobilize  and  be  highly 
committed  to  use  their  political  and  legal 
resources  to  protect  their  Interests  and 
avoid  loses. 


d.  South  Egans  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Insignificant  adverse  Impacts  would  be 
realized  from  full  wilderness  designation  of 
this  wilderness  study  area.  This  area  has 
high  and  moderate  mineral  potential. 

Removal  of  the  wilderness  study  area 

from   energy  exploration   and   development 

would  also  create  Insignificant  adverse 
Impacts, 


Those  Individuals  and  stakeholder  groups  who 
support  Increased  numbers  of  big  game  would 
probably  consider  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative  as  a  beneficial  Impact  on  the 
big  game  population.  Similar  perceptions 
would  probably  also  be  held  by  those 
Individuals  and  stakeholder  groups  who 
support  the  continued  presence  of  wild 
horses  at  present  levels  on  public  lands, 
since  this  alternative  generally  maintains 
wild  horse  numbers  at  1982-83  figures. 
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Impacts  related  to  the  disposal  of  public 

lands  would  be  similar  to  those  In  the 

preferred  alternative  but  of  lesser 
Intensity. 

The  fact  that  236,860  acres  would  be 
preserved  as  wilderness  for  the  use  of 
present  as  well  as  future  generations.  This 
could  be  considered  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  In  the  transmission  of  our  cultural 
heritage. 

This  alternative  would  withdraw  ail  four 
wilderness  study  areas  from  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  on  the  date  of 
designation  as  wilderness  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  In  the  enacting  legislation. 
The  would  perceptually  be  viewed  as  a 
significant  adverse  Impact  by  the  mining 
sector.  The  opportunities  foregone  for  the 
Individuals  as  well  as  for  the  community 
could  be  a  significant  adverse  Impact.  This 
cannot  be  quantified  since  Information  on 
the  exact  location,  size,  and  economic  value 
of  potential  mineral  and  energy  deposits 
within  each  wilderness  study  area  has  not 
been  developed. 

Designation  of  all  four  wilderness  study 
areas  as  wilderness  would  not  Introduce  new 
people  Into  the  area  permanently  In  any 
significant  numbers  nor  would  designation 
cause  residents  to  leave  In  any  significant 
numbers.  Although  designation  may  Increase 
jobs  In  the  service  sector,  those  jobs  would 
be  In  the  same  sector  and  basically  the  same 
occupations  as  existing  jobs.  Designation 
would  not  provide  significant  employment 
opportunities  to  the  underemployed  or 
unemployed,  nor  would  It  create  new  jobs  In 
different  wage  structures  or  create  jobs  for 
particular  employee  groups  In  any 
significant  numbers. 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
place  additional  regulatory  constraints  on 
the  use  of  motorized  equipment,  as  well  as 
placing  constraints  on  other  activities 
within  wilderness  areas.  This  may  be  viewed 
as  an  adverse  Impact  by  many  area  residents, 
particularly  those  who  enjoy  off-the-road 
vehicle  recreational  activities  In  remote, 
pristine  areas. 

Opposition  to  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative  could  be  expected  from  the 
livestock  sector.   Opposition  would  probably 


center  around  the  Issue  of  regulatory 
constraints  and  Increased  costs  of  future 
range  Improvements.  In  the  long  term,  this 
may  be  perceived  by  some  ranchers  or 
companies  holding  grazing  permits  In  the 
four  wilderness  study  areas  as  a  minimal 
adverse  Impact  on  their  ranching  operation. 
A  few  ranchers  perceive  wilderness  as  a 
beneficial  Impact  because  of  the  restraints 
placed  on  other  activities. 

For  those  Individuals  who  view  the  federal 
presence  In  the  resource  area  negatively, 
the  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
be  seen  as  "tightening  the  federal  grip  on 
local  lands"  to  the  detriment  of  local 
residents.  These  Individuals  view  the 
wilderness  program  as  a  program  that  either 
prohibits  or  places  restrictive  constraints 
on  the  historic  and  traditional  multiple-use 
activities  that  have  been  allowed  on  public 
lands  for  as  long  as  many  of  the  area 
residents  can  remember.  For  these  Individ- 
uals, the  Implementation  of  this  alternative 
would  reinforce  their  negative  perception  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Local  Community 

The  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
probably  result  In  decreases  In  the  via- 
bility and  stability  of  the  local  community 
to  lifestyle  changes,  alterations  of 
long-standing  friendships,  and  Interactional 
patterns  and  the  possible  emigration  of  some 
ranchers.  These  Impacts  would  result  In 
adverse,  although  nonquantl f lable  social 
Impacts  on  the  local  community. 

Regional  and  National 

Opposition  could  be  expected  from  those 
regional  and  national  stakeholder  groups  who 
actively  support  the  livestock  Industry, 
These  groups  would  probably  view  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  alternative.  In  both  the 
short  and  long  term,  as  having  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  the  livestock  sector.  It 
could  be  expected  that  other  groups 
concerned  with  wildlife,  recreation,  wilder- 
ness and  environmental  protection  would 
consider  the  Implementation  of  this  alter- 
native as  having  beneficial  Impacts  of 
varying  degrees. 
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ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 


W! Iderness 


No  significant  economic  Impact.  Refer  to 
discussion    under   Preferred   Alternative. 

Realty  Management 

This  alternative  calls  for  the  disposal  of 
39,555  acres  In  the  long  term.  Value  of  the 
lands  Identified  for  transfer  are  estimated 
at  $13.2  million,  with  an  estimated  assessed 
valuation  of  $4.6  million  (see  appendix  13). 
Potential  tax  revenue  Increases  are 
projected  to  be  $107,613,  with  an  offsetting 
reduction  In  county  receipts  of  BLM  payments 
In    lieu  of  taxes  of    less  than   $3,000. 

There  could  be  adverse  financial  Impacts  on 
local  governments  If  the  tax  revenues  from 
the  private  land  do  not  meet  the  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  such  services  to 
outlying  developments  In  any  of  the 
management   zones  over   the    long   term. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Impacts  under  this  alternative  would  be 
significant  and  adverse  to  Individuals,  to 
the  livestock  Industry,  and  to  the  area 
economy.  In  the  short  term,  total  AUMs  In 
the  resource  area  would  be  reduced  by  31,153 
or  19  percent  from  3-year  average  I Icensed 
use,  with  a  resulting  loss  In  net  ranch 
Income  totaling  $359,194,  approximately  13 
percent  of  the  resource  area's  estimated 
total  net  ranch  Income  of  $2,770,707. 
Employment  In  the  livestock  Industry  would 
decline  by  11.6  percent  (22.9  jobs),  and 
ranch  wealth,  based  on  current  active 
preference,  would  be  reduced  by  $6.2 
mill  Ion, 

The  estimated  decline  In  annual  output,  or 
gross  sales,  of  $744,868  would  have  further 
significantly  adverse  effects  upon  the  area 
economy  as  the  multiplier  effect  of 
financial  transactions  takes  hold.  Overall, 
regional  Income  would  be  reduced  by  $686,527 
with   38.3  full-time   equivalent   jobs    lost. 

While  the  Initial  AUM  reductions  may  be 
eased  In  the  long  term,  due  to  proposed 
range  Improvement  projects  and  the  Implemen- 
tation of  grazing  systems,  economic  Impacts 
will    continue  to  be   significant  and   adverse. 


The  long-term  effects  will  be  derived  from 
the  continued  loss  of  25,327  AUMs  which  will 
result  In  a  sustained  annual  decline  of 
$605,569  In  gross  sales  and  $292,020  In  net 
ranch  Income.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  area 
economy  would  lose  over  fifteen  jobs  and 
$550,000     In      lost     annual       Income.  Ranch 

wealth  would  decrease  by  $5.9  million  from 
the  current    level . 

In  general,  ranches  In  the  area  would  be 
forced  to  make  major  adjustments  In  order  to 
respond  to  the  loss  of  AUMs  and  continue  In 
business.  These  would  Involve  reductions  In 
herd  size  or  expansion  of  base  property 
forage  sources.  Many  ranches  are  not  In  a 
position  to  adjust  their  operations  In  this 
manner,  and  may  be  forced  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Zone   1,      Buck  and   Bald/Diamonds. 

This  zone  Is  most  severely  Impacted.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  15,312  AUMs,  from 
3-year  average  I Icensed  use,  represents  a  55 
percent  loss  of  public  land  forage  avail- 
ability. This  would  result  In  an  annual 
loss  of  $176,547  In  net  ranch  Incomes  and 
11,3  livestock  Industry  jobs.  It  Is  likely 
that  some  of  the  operators  In  this  zone 
could  not  survive.  Rancher  wealth  would 
decline  by  $2,2  million  In  the  short  term. 
Long-term  effects  are  only  moderately  less 
severe.  Net     ranch      Income     lost     will      be 

$164,671  annually  with  the  loss  of  5.1  jobs. 
The  loss  In  ranch  wealth  would  be  $1,5 
ml  I  I  Ion, 

Zone  2,      Duckwater/Buttes 

AUM  reductions  of  2,900  amount  to  only  6.7 
percent  of  3-year  average  I  Icensed  use,  but 
represent  a  reduction  of  48  percent  from 
preference  level.  Short-term  effects  result 
In  a  loss  of  net  ranch  Income  of  $33,437  and 
2,1  jobs  In  the  livestock  Industry. 
Affected  ranchers  would  need  to  be  prepared 
to  sustain  themselves  at  more  moderate 
operating  levels  In  the  short  term.  Ranch 
wealth  Is  the  most  severely  affected  aspect 
of  operations  In  this  zone,  being  reduced  by 
$1.9  million  based  on  active  preference. 
This  loss  In  ranch  wealth  would  have  an 
Important  effect  on  borrowing  capacity  for 
operating   capital. 

In    the    long    term,    an    Increase    In    available 
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forage,  due  to  grazing  systems  and  range 
Improvement  projects,  will  mean  an  Increase 
In      livestock      use.  Beneficial       economic 

Impacts  will    be   Insignificant, 

Zone   3.      Steptoe/Horse  and  Cattle  Camp, 

AUM  reductions  of  11,556  would  result  In  an 
annua!  loss  In  gross  sales  of  $276,304  and 
net  ranch  Income  of  $133,241,  resulting  In 
an  area-wide  Income  reduction  of  $254,664 
and  an  overall  loss  of  14,2  jobs.  The 
reduction  from  average  licensed  use  Is 
estimated  at  31,3  percent,  with  a  loss  In 
ranch   wealth  of   $1,6  million. 

Long-term  Increases  In  available  forage  will 
ease  the  short-term  impacts  only  moderately. 
Reductions  from  current  levels  will  mean  a 
net  annual  decline  of  $124,939  In  ranch 
Income, 

Zone  4,      Jakes  Val ley. 

Impacts  In  this  zone  are  less  severe,  but 
Involve  fewer  operators  and  may  be  of  more 
Individual  significance.  The  reduction  of 
only  866  AUMs  nevertheless  amounts  to  30,7 
percent  of  3-year  average  licensed  use. 
Income  loss  to  the  ranch  operators  Is 
estimated  at  $9,985  with  less  than  one 
full-time  equivalent  job   lost. 


long-term    effects    of    actions    proposed    under 
this  alternative, 

foresYry 


1.  The      forestry      acreage      base      for 

determining  available  timber  resources  would 
be  significantly   reduced    from  Alternative  A, 

Under  this  alternative  341,696  acres 
would  be  available  to  the  forestry  program, 
wilderness  study  areas  will  contain  a  large 
amount  of  the  manageable  forest  lands.  The 
short-term  effect  will  be  minimal  as  demand 
can  be  met  by  using  other  areas.  In  the 
long-term  the  demand  for  Christmas  trees, 
and  fuel  wood  will  exceed  the  allowable 
cutting    I  Imlts, 

Range  Improvements  will  Increase  the  supply 
of  dead  fuel  wood  In  the  short  term. 
However,  In  the  long  term,  the  land  treated 
through  vegetation  conversions  will  reduce 
the  acreage  available  to  the  forestry 
program.  While  some  Christmas  trees  may  be 
harvested  In  20  to  30  years  from  these 
areas,  recovery  Is  uncertain.  Land  trans- 
fers will  remove  some  acreage,  however,  the 
adverse    Impact  will    be  small. 


Income  loss  will  ease  somewhat  In  the  long 
term,  with  the  net  annual  loss  being  $7,379 
over  current    levels. 

Zone  5,      West   Lund    Flats, 

The  loss  of  519  AUMs  over  the  entire  zone 
appears  to  be  least  significant  and  the 
easiest  to  sustain.  Only  4,2  percent  of  the 
forage  from  average  licensed  use  Is  lost, 
resulting  In  a  direct  Income  loss  of  less 
than  $6,000  and  only  0,4  jobs  In  the 
livestock  Industry,  Ranch  wealth  Is  reduced 
$170,500  from   preference    level. 

As  In  zone  2,  the  economic  Impacts  In  zone  5 
will  be  beneficial  but  Insignificant  In  the 
long  term.  The  Increase  In  available  forage 
will     be     slight.  Net     ranch      Income     will 

Increase  by  about  $600  annually  over  present 
Income   levels. 

Tables  4-3  and  4-4  detail    the  short-term  and 
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ALTERNATIVE     C 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  successlonal  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  move  toward  the 
des Ired    levels  of  management. 

In  all  zones  there  would  be  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impacts  to  vegetation  as 
short-term  management  actions  encourage  a 
more   even    utilization  of    forage. 

In  the  long  term,  significant  beneficial 
Impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  brought  about 
by  both  short-  and  long-term  management 
actions.  Significant  beneficial  Impacts  are 
shown  In  Appendix  15  as  the  successlonal 
stages  move  toward  the  desired  levels  of 
development.  Licensing  livestock  use  at  the 
3-year  average  I  Icensed  use  In  the  short 
term  and  adjusting  grazing  use  through 
monitoring  to  achieve  sustalned-y  lel  d 
utilization  levels  would  benefit  vegetation 
by  Improving  areas  of  overgrazing.  Although 
adjustments  In  grazing  use  and  changes  In 
season  of  use  are  expected,  monitoring  data 
Is  not  available  at  this  time  with  which  to 
project  the  magnitude  of  the  adjustments  In 
this   plan. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  proper 
I  Ivestock  management  Is  to  Increase 
available  forage  use  while  Improving  ground 
cover,  species  composition,  plant  vigor  and 
density.  These  changes  would  be  brought 
about.  In  part,  by  various  range 
Improvements, 

The  physiological  needs  of  plant  species 
would  be  met  by  Implementing  proper  grazing 
management  plans  and  range  Improvement 
projects.  The  various  plans  and  projects 
would  promote  vigor  and  seedling  success  of 
forage  species  by  rest  and  deferment, 
promote  seed  planting  of  forage  species  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  animal  movement 
following      deferment,       reduce      effects      of 


repeated  overuse  of  preferred  areas  that 
commonly  occur  with  continuous  grazing,  and 
Increase         animal  productivity         as         a 

consequence  of    Increasing    forage   production. 

Water  developments  would  Improve  the 
distribution        of         livestock.  Uniform 

utilization  of  the  range  and  rest  during 
critical  periods  of  growth  reduce  the 
effects  on  plants  due  to  year- long  and 
overgrazing. 

Vegetation  conversion  would  provide 

additional  vegetation  for  grazing  during  the 
critical  spring  growing  season.  Reducing 
utilization  levels  on  the  native  vegetation 
during  the  spring  growing  season  would  allow 
the  vegetation  to  Improve,  while  at  the  same 
time  Increase  the  total  amount  of  forage 
available   for  grazing. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


1,       Present     licensed     use    would     remain 
unchanged. 

This  alternative  proposes  that  livestock  use 
In  all  management  zones  would  continue  at 
the  3-year  average  licensed  (123,461  AUf'ls). 
These  livestock  levels  are  as  follows: 
management  zone  1  Is  27,738  AUMs  or  48 
percent  of  preference;  management  zone  2  Is 
43,529  AUMs  or  56  percent  of  preference; 
management  zone  3  Is  36,899  AUMs  or  64 
percent  of  preference;  management  zone  4  Is 
2,822  AUMs  or  37  percent  of  preference;  and 
management  zone  5  Is  12,473  AUMs  or  81 
percent  of   preference. 

Therefore,  In  the  short  term  there  would  be 
no  significant  Impacts  to  livestock 
operators  In  any  of  the  management  zones. 
In  the  long  term,  however,  vegetation  would 
move  toward  a  desired  level  of  management, 
due  to  the  Implementation  of  varous  manage- 
ment  actions.    Including    livestock  management 
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and      range      Improvement      projects.  Water 

developments  required  In  the  Implementation 
of  grazing  systems  and  allotment  management 
plans  would  make  additional  AUMs  available 
to  livestock,  since  It  would  result  In  more 
even  livestock  distribution.  20,200  acres 
of  vegetation  conversion,  primarily  crested 
wheatgrass  seedlngs,  would  provide 

additional  forage  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
seeded   grasses. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  various 
range  Improvement  projects,  grazing  systems, 
an  Integral  part  of  any  allotment  management 
plan,  would  be  Implemented,  Grazing  systems 
may  require  greater  stocking  rates  on 
smaller  portions  of  the  allotment.  This 
Increased  utilzatlon  In  the  grazed  areas 
allows  the  ungrazed  areas  to  rest  while 
providing  more  even  utilization  of  the 
vegetation  In  the  grazed  areas.  The  plants 
In  the  ungrazed  areas  are  allowed  to 
Increase  vigor,  storage  and  reproduction 
which  leads  to  Increased  production  the 
fol lowing  year.  These  positive  aspects  of 
rest  outweigh  the  Increased  utilization  In 
the  grazed  years  (Shi f let  and  Heady,  1971; 
HIckey,  1971).  Based  on  a  review  of  grazing 
systems  In  the  western  states  by  Van  Pool  en 
and  Lacey  (1979)  and  the  professional 
judgement  of  the  resource  area  staff.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  ten  percent  Increase  In 
AUMs  would  be  realized  through  Implementa- 
tion of  grazing  systems  and  allotment 
managmeent  plans. 

Range  Improvement  projects  which  benefit 
livestock  alone,  would  account  for  nearly 
4,747  AUMs  Increase,  which  would  result  In 
the  projected  long-term  livestock  use  levels 
up  to  128,208  AUMs.  A  ten  percent  Increase 
In  AUMs  resulting  from  the  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems,  over  the  long  term,  would 
amount  to  an  additional  12,346  AUMs.  A 
portion  of  this  Increase  would  be  available 
to  livestock  and  this  would  result  in  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  to  livestock 
operators. 

2.   Livestock  management  problems  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  land  disposals. 

This  alternative  proposes  the  eventual 
disposal  of  public  land  In  34  grazing 
allotments,  totaling  some  79,888  acres. 
This  would  affect  43  livestock  operators  If 
these  lands  are  acquired  by  someone  other 


than  the  I Ivestock  operator  In  the  affected 
allotment,  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to 
that  livestock  operator  could  result.  These 
Impacts  would  be  both  short  and  long  term 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude 
under  this  alternative  than  under  alterna- 
tive D,  but  of  a  greater  magnitude  than 
those  under  alternative  A  and  B, 

3,  Added  costs  to  livestock  operators 
would  occur  because  of  wilderness  deslg- 
natlon. 

With  wilderness  designation,  all  access 
routes  determined  to  be  roads  and  noticeable 
ways,  which  were  cherry  stemmed  during  the 
BLM's  wilderness  Inventory,  would  remain 
open  to  all  vehicle  traffic.  All  existing 
range  Improvements  have  access  to  them. 

New  range  developments  will  only  be 
permitted  when  they  will  better  protect  the 
rangeland  or  the  wilderness  resource.  Costs 
of  new  developments  will  be  higher  In 
wilderness  areas  than  outside  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  use  of  the  least 
Impairing  construction  methods  and  most 
environmentally  compatible  materials.  Cost 
Increases  will  be  within  reason.  There  area 
currently  no  range  projects  proposed  In  the 
suitable  portions  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas. 

WILDLIFE 


1.      Numbers  of   big  game  would    Increase. 

In  the  short  term,  big  game  numbers  will 
Increase  slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact.  The  slight  Increase  In 
numbers  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase 
In  vegetation.  The  Increase  In  vegetation 
will  result  from  better  livestock 
distribution  through  the  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems  and  the  construction  of 
range        Improvement        projects.  Several 

projects  will  be  constructed  to  benefit 
wildlife  and  these  will  provide  an 
additional    6,435  AUMs  of    forage. 

In  the  long  term,  big  game  numbers  will 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a  ten  percent  Increase  In  AUMS  would  be 
realized  through  the  Implementation  of 
grazing      systems      (Van      Pool  en      and      Lacey, 
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1979).  A  portion  of  these  AUMs  would  be 
available     to     wildlife.  This,      plus     the 

additional  6,435  AUMs  resulting  from  range 
Improvements,  would  result  In  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact  to  livestock  over  the  long 
term. 

2.        Big     game     herd     distribution     would 
Increase. 


In  the  short  term,  big  game  distribution 
density  within  use  areas  will  Increase 
Insignificantly.  The  proposed  guzzlers  and 
various  other  water  projects  bringing  free 
water  Into  areas  lacking  free  water  will 
make  forage  available  that  was  not  available 
prior  to  the  project.  With  monitoring  and 
adjusting  livestock  and  wild  horses 
accordingly  to  achieve  proper  utilization  of 
the  range  forage  resource,  big  game 
distribution  and  density  within  use  areas 
will    significantly    Increase. 

3.  Distribution  of  small  game  species 
would  increase. 

In  the  short  term,  small  game  species 
distribution  will  Increase  Insignificantly. 
Small  game  species  are  generally  tied  to 
both  stream  and  other  riparian  areas.  With 
monitoring  and  adjusting  wlldhorses  and 
livestock  to  achieve  proper  utilization  of 
range  forage  resource,  riparian  areas  will 
Improve.  In  the  long  term  stream  riparian 
will  move  toward  the  desired  condition  class 
and  other  riparian  vegetation  will  move  one 
successional  stage  toward  the  desired  small 
game  species  distribution  and  density  will 
significantly  Increase.   (See  Appendix  15) 

4.  Distribution  of   upland   game  would 
Increase. 

In  the  short  term,  upland  game  species  will 
Increase  In  distribution.  Proposed  guzzler 
Installation,  other  water  projects  along 
with  monitoring  and  adjusting  wild  horses 
and  livestock  to  obtain  proper  utilization 
of  the  range  forage  resource,  will  make 
available  more  grasses  and  forbs  essential 
for  upland  game  specie  ma Intenanace.  In  the 
long  term,  upland  game  species  distribution 
will  increase  significantly. 

5,  Distribution  of  nesting  raptors  would 
Increase. 


will  remain  static  with  possibly  a  slight 
Increase.  In  the  long  term,  nesting  raptors 
will  Increase  significantly.  Proposed 
grazing  systems  with  a  rest  pasture  rotation 
cycle  In  pastures  with  aspen  vegetation 
types  will  move  the  aspen  toward  the  desired 
and  more  mature  clones  of  aspen,  thereby 
Increasing  nesting  opportunities  for  buteos, 
owls,  and  acclplters. 

6.  Stream  riparian  habitat  would  Increase 
In  condition  class. 


In  the  short  term,  stream  riparian  habitat 
will  remain  In  the  same  condition  class  It 
presently  Is  In.  In  the  long  term,  stream 
riparian  habitat  will  remain  the  same  or 
move  toward  the  desired  condition  class  by 
utilizing  grazing  systems  In  pastures  with 
stream  riparian  areas,  Lttlllzlng  proposed 
season  of  use  changes  will  also  allow  for 
the  vegetation  to  be  able  to  store  more 
plant  reserves  (Stoddard  and  Smith,  1955). 

7.   Relntroductlons   of   native  wildlife 
species  would  be  supported. 

In  the  short  term,  relntroductlon  of  native 
wildlife  species  will  be  supported  on  a  case 
by  case  basis.  Where  monitoring  shows 
forage  Is  adequate  for  the  proposed  specie 
to  be  reintroduced,  the  relntroductlon  of 
the  specie  will  be  supported.  In  the  long 
term,  proper  utilization  will  be  achieved  by 
adjusting  livestock  and  wild  horse  use  of 
the  range  forage  resource.  Relntroductlons 
of  native  wildlife  species  will  be  supported 
In  al I  zones, 

WILD  HORSES 


In  the  short  term,  nesting  raptor  species 


1.  Wild  horse  numbers  would  not  decline. 

In  the  short  term,  wild  horses  will  Increase 
slightly.  This  Is  an  Insignificant 
beneficial  Impact.  The  slight  Increase  In 
numbers  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  Increase 
In  vegetation.  The  Increase  In  vegetation 
will  result  from  better  livestock  distribu- 
tion through  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems  and  the  construction  of  range 
Improvement  projects. 

In  the  long  term,  wild  horse  numbers  will 
Increase  significantly  due  to  an  Increase  In 
vegetation  and  the  Implementation  of  grazing 
systems.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  ten  percent 
Increase  In  AUMs  would  be  realized  through 
the  Implementation  of  grazing  systems  (Van 
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Poolen  and  Lacey,  1979).  A  portion  of  these 
AUMs  would  be  available  to  wild  horses. 
This  would  result  In  a  significant  bene- 
ficial Impact  to  wild  horses  over  the  long 
term. 

2.  Herd  viability  would  be  enhanced. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  In  any 
zones  with  horses  except  zones  4  and  5, 
where  there  will  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact.  Herd  viability  will  be  Increased  by 
relocating  wild  horses  from  other  zones  to 
supplement  the  existing  20  horses  In  zones  4 
and  5.  A  minimum  of  30  horses  will  be  relo- 
cated Into  the  zones  4  and  5. 

3.  The  free-roaming  nature  of  wild  horses 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  In  any 
zone.  No  action  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of  wild  horses. 

4.  Areas  where  wild  horses  existed  In  1971 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were 
Inhabited  by  wild  horses  In  1971  will  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  as  wild  horse  areas. 

5.  Death  loss  during  capture  operations 
would  not  exceed  2  percent. 

There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss 
Impact  In  any  zone  during  wild  horse 
gathering  operations.  Historically,  death 
loss  during  gathering  operations  has  been 
less  than  2  percent  In  the  Ely  District. 
During  gathering  operations  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  some  horses  wl I  I  be  destroyed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  gathering  operation 
Itself.  These  reasons  would  Include 
disease,  age,  and  pre-existing  Injuries. 
Few  wild  horses  are  actually  Injured  during 
gathering  operations. 

6.  Existing  wild  horse  characteristics  or 
traits  would  not  be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  on  wild 

horse  characteristics  or  traits  In  the  Egan 

Resource  Area.   The  random  removal  of  wild 

horses  will  Insure  that  no  wild  horses  with 


specific   characteristics   or   traits   are 
preselected  for  removal. 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 


1.  Community  expansion  and  agricultural 
deve I opment  needs  would  be  accommodated. 

The  disposal  of  up  to  79,888  acres  over  the 
long  term  (20  years)  would  result  In  a 
transfer  of  up  to  4,000  acres  per  year  to 
meet  demands  for  land  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Refer  to  Table  4-1,  for  estimated 
acreages  by  land  use  classification  that 
will  be  disposed  by  Alternative  C.  Refer  to 
the  Lands  and  Wilderness  (Alternative  C )  Map 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  2  for  the  lands 
Identified  for  potential  transfer.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  because  of  the  small 
scale,  these  maps  are  for  general  location 
only  and  should  not  be  considered  completely 
accurate. 

The  small  rural  communities  of  White  Pine 
County  are  surrounded  by  federal  land  and 
private  land  available  for  development  Is 
relatively  limited.  Any  substantial 
Increase  In  the  size  of  the  communities  or 
the  amount  of  agricultural  land  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  federal  land.  In 
the  short  term,  community  expansion  and 
agricultural  development  would  not  be 
affected.  0/er  the  long  term  there  would  be 
no  significant  effect  on  community  expansion 
and  agricultural  development  In  zones  1  and 
4.  This  Is  because  no  communities  exist  and 
the  potential  for  additional  Irrigated 
agricultural  development  Is  Insignificant. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  anticipated 
agricultural  development  possible  In  zones  2 
and  5  can  be  accommodated  (BLM,  U.S. D.I. 
study),  resulting  In  a  significant 
beneficial  effect  over  the  long  term.  (Ver 
the  long  term  there  would  be  no  significant 
effect  on  community  expansion  In  zones  2  and 
5  because  sufficient  private  land  exists 
adjacent  to  the  small  communities  to  meet 
nearly  all  community  expansion  needs. 
Should  any  federal  land  be  needed  for 
community  expansion  It  would  be  accommodated 
resulting  In  a  beneficial  Impact.  In  zone 
3,  there  Is  anticipated  to  be  some  community 
expansion  over  the  long  term  which  would 
need  federal  lands  to  meet  some  of  the 
growth.  It  Is  expected  that  there  would  be 
a  slightly  beneficial  effect  on  community 
expansion  as  any  needs  for  federal  land  wl I  I 
be  accommodated. 
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Over  the  long  term  the  amount  of  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  development  In  the 
Steptoe  Vail  ley  part  of  zone  3  Is  not 
anticipated  to  be  significant.  This  Is 
because  of  the  expected  allowance  of  most  If 
not  al I  the  surplus  groundwater  by  the  State 
Engineer  for  preferred  non-agricultural  uses 
associated  with  community  expansion  Indus- 
trial development,  and  planned  agricultural 
development  on  existing  private  lands.  The 
effect  of  allowing  only  small  amounts  of 
federal  land  In  this  part  of  zone  3  for 
Irrigated  agricultural  development  Is 
expected  to  be  only  slightly  beneficial. 
However,  there  are  some  federal  lands 
anticipated  to  be  developed  for  Irrigated 
agricultural  development  In  the  White  River 
Val  ley  area  of  zone  3  over  the  long  term. 
This  would  result  In  a  significant  bene- 
ficial effect  over  the  long  term  If  this  Is 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  surplus 
groundwater  available  for  appropriation. 
There  would  be  some  Increase  In  the  need  for 
utilities,  roads,   and    services. 

2.  Utility  and  transportation  companies 
would  benefit  from  long-range  planning  for 
major   facl I Itles. 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little  thought  given  to  long-range  utility 
corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of 
rights-of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often 
than  not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location 
of  the  original  application.  Many  times  the 
granting  of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is  time-consuming  and  Inefficient  for  both 
the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
appi Icatlon  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of 
accurate    long-range  plans. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  two  utility  and 
transportation  corridors  would  be  desig- 
nated, one  running  north  and  south,  and  one 
running  east  and  west.  Three  would  be 
planned,  two  running  north  and  south  and  one 
east  and  west.  These  corridors  will  accom- 
modate both  the  short-  and  long-range  plans 
of  the  utility  Industry  for  major  facili- 
ties. This  would  be  significantly  benefi- 
cial   to   the   utility    Industry. 


WILDERNESS 

1.   Portions  of  all  four  wilderness  study 
areas  would  be  designated  as  wilderness. 
Wilderness  values  would  be  protected  over 
The  long  term  In  these  portions,  but  would 
be  lost  in  the  unsuitable  portions  of  al I 
four  wilderness  study  areas. 

Recommended  Acreage 


WSA 


Suitable 
Acres 


Goshute  Canyon  26,436 

Park  Range  38,573 

Rlordan's   Wei  I  45,791 

South    Egan    Range  57,660 


168,460 


Nonsultable 
Acres 

9,158 

8,695 
11,211 

39,256 
68,320 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  C)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this 
alternative.  It     should      be     noted     that, 

because  of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are 
for  general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered   completely  accurate. 

The  wilderness  values  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  areas  would  be  preserved  under  this 
alternative.  This  would  Include  4,649  acres 
of  the  Goshute  Canyon   Natural    Area. 

The  beneficial  Impacts  to  wilderness  would 
be  the  same  as  those  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  B,  but 
on    168,500  acres. 

Negative  Impacts  to  the  wilderness  values 
are  as  discussed  under  Alternative  A,  but  on 
68,360  acres.  The  discussion  would  apply 
only  to  those  unsuitable  but  manageable 
areas  In  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area,  Rlordan's  Well  and  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area. 

Manageabl I Ity 

All  of  the  four  areas  recommended  suitable 
In  this  alternative  can  be  effectively 
managed  to  preserve  their  wilderness 
characteristics.  Boundaries  were  adjusted 
In  the  alternative  to  remove  manageability 
conf I  lets. 

Conclusion 


Preserving  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
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the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Area,  South 
Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  and 
Riordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  will 
result  In  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to 
the  wilderness  resource.  Beneficial  Impacts 
would  occur  from  designation  of  the  Park 
Range  but  these  are  not  significant  since  It 
Is  not  expected  to  lose  Its  wilderness 
values   In  the   long   term. 

Designation  of  portions  of  four  wilderness 
study  areas  as  wilderness  would  help  balance 
the  geographic  distribution  of  areas  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
would  expand  the  diversity  of  ecosystems 
represented  In  the  Wilderness  System;  and 
would  expand  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  and  solitude  In  designated 
wilderness  areas  available  to  three  Standard 
Metropolitan   Statistical    Areas. 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  will  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative 
as  they  relate  to  wilderness. 

MINERALS  AND   ENERGY 


1,  Mineral  development  would  be  adversely 
and  significantly  Impacted  because  of 
wilderness  designation. 

a.  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
area  -  Mineral  development  will  be  adversely 
and  significantly  Impacted  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  over  10,000  acres  of  moderate 
mineral    potential    from  mineral    entry. 

There  will  be  Insignificant  adverse  Impacts 
to  energy  exploration  and  development  since 
all  land  withdrawn  from  leasing  has  low 
potential  for  oil  and  gas  or  geothermal 
occurrence. 

The  remainder  of  the  three  wilderness  study 
areas  will  have  Insignificant  adverse  Im- 
pacts to  both  mineral  development  and  oil 
and  gas  as  well    as  geothermal    exploration, 

b.  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Partial  designation  of  this  area  as  wilder- 
ness will  have  an  Insignificant  adverse  Im- 
pact on  mineral  exploration  and  development. 
The  potential  Is  low  for  accumulation  of 
mineral  resources.  Adverse  Impacts  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  are 
Insignificant,        Moderate    geothermal     poten- 


tial would  be  Included  In  the  suitable  areas 
on  16,420  acres  along  benches,  and  would 
become  unavailable  for  development.  This  Is 
not  significant  because  of  the  area's 
remoteness, 

c.  Riordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study 
Area  -  Partial  designation  for  the  Riordan's 
Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  would  be  an 
Insignificant  adverse  Impact.  The  suitable 
area  has  1,230  acres  of  moderate  mineral 
potential.  Insignificant  adverse  Impacts  to 
energy  exploration  and  development  would 
occur  within  this  area  due  to  the  low 
probability  for  occurrence  for  oil  and  gas 
or  geothermal    resources. 

d.  South  Egans  Wilderness  Study  Area 
Insignificant  adverse  Impacts  would  be 
realized  from  partial  wilderness  designation 
of  this  wilderness  study  area.  The  suitable 
area  has  4,300  acres  of  moderate  mineral 
potential . 

Removal  of  the  suitable  portion  of  the 
wilderness  study  area  from  energy 
exploration  and  development  would  also 
create    Insignificant  adverse    Impacts. 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 

Except  for  wilderness.  Impacts  under  this 
alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  ranching, 
local,   regional    and   national    communities. 

The  wilderness  Impacts  would  be  similar  to 
those    In  alternative  B, 

ECONOMIC    ANALYSIS 


Wl Iderness 

No  significant  economic  effect.  Refer  to 
discussion  under  Preferred  Alternative. 

Realty  Management 

Lands  Identified  for  disposal  under  this 
alternative  are  the  same  as  those  Included 
In  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Refer  to 
Preferred  Alternative  for  discussion.  There 
could  be  adverse  financial  Impacts  on  local 
governments  If  the  tax  revenues  from  the 
private  land  do  not  meet  the  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  such  services  to 
outlying  developments  In  any  of  the  zones 
over  the  long  term. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  proposals  and  ADM  reduc- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  Included  In  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Refer  to  Preferred 
Alternative      for      discussion.  Table     4-5 

provides  details  of  the  long-term  economic 
Impacts. 

FORESTRY 


1.  The  forestry  acreage  base  for  deter- 
mining available  timber  resources  would  be 
significantly  reduced  from  Alternative  A. 

Under  this  alternative  342,441  acres  would 
be  available  to  the  forestry  program. 


The  Impacts  will  be  the  same  as  In  Alter- 
native B,  but  the  causes  will  be  slightly 
different.  Range  Improvements  and  land 
transfers  wl  I  I  have  a  greater  effect  In 
reducing  the  acreage  available  to  the 
forestry  program.  Wilderness  study  areas 
will  not  adversly  Impact  the  forestry  pro- 
gram as  much,  A  I Imlted  suppression  fire 
management  policy  will  be  Implemented  which 
will  result  In  a  small  Increase  In  areas 
burned.  Except  for  catastrophic  fires,  this 
Impact  will  be  minimal. 
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ALTERNATIVE      D 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  success lona I  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  not  move  toward  the 
desired    levels  of   management. 

In  the  short  term,  there  will  be  an 
Insignificant  adverse  Impact  upon  vegetation 
In  zones  1  and  2.  In  zones  3,  4,  and  5 
there  wl  I  I  be  no  change  In  vegetation  over 
the  next  five  years.  In  the  long  term,  the 
vegetation  In  zone  3  will  experience  an 
Insignificant  adverse  Impact.  In  zones  1, 
2,  A,  and  5  over  the  long  term,  however, 
there  will  be  a  significant  adverse  Impact 
upon  vegetation. 

The  Impacts  to  vegetation  In  zones  1,  2,  4, 
and  5  over  the  long  term  would  be 
significantly  adverse  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  utilization  of  vegetation.  Appendix 
16  shows  the  movement  away  form  the  desired 
levels  of  management,  due  to  heavy  utiliza- 
tion of   vegetation. 

The  adverse  Impacts  on  vegetation  from  heavy 
stocking  rates  would  result  In  deterioration 
of  vigor  and  production  of  key  management 
species,  which  would  result  In  reduced  plant 
vigor  and/or  total  loss  of  certain  species 
from  Individual  vegetation  communities. 
Cook,  et,  al.,  (1964)  Indicated  In  relation 
to  effect  of  Intensity  of  harvesting, 
without  exception,  the  more  of  the  herbage 
that  Is  removed,  the  more  plants  died  and 
the   smaller   were  the   remaining    plants. 

Based  on  the  above  discussion  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  heavy  utilization  of 
the  vegetation  resource  would  cause  further 
degradation  of  the  plant  species,  thus, 
heavy  grazing  Intensity  (overuse)  would 
contribute  to  the  slgnlfcant  adverse  impact 
on   vegetation  communities    In    al I    zones. 


early  livestock  turnouts  (March  and  April) 
In      most      allotments.  In      addition,      the 

majority  of  I Ivestock  permittees  In  the 
resource  area  are  licensed  for  various 
periods  of  winter  use,  thus  resulting  In 
year- long  livestock  grazing.  The  following 
cited  references  are  Indicative  of  how  the 
existing  per lods-of-use  In  the  resource  area 
would  adversely  Impact  the  vigor  of  key 
management  species.  TrIIca,  et,  al  .  (1971) 
Indicated  that  depletion  of  carbohydrate 
reserves  Is  believed  to  be  a  primary  factor 
for  loss  In  plant  vigor  and  subsequent  range 
deterioration.  Pearson  (1964)  Indicated, 
"In  the  grasses  this  critical  period  begins 
with  the  boot  stage  and  closes  with  complete 
maturation  of  the  fruit."  Also,  Pearson 
(1964)  suggested  as  root  reserves  are 
depleted,  thus  plants  become  highly 
susceptible  to  Injury.  The  present  perlods- 
of-use  would  result  In  further  losses  of 
root  reserves  which  would  cause  a  continued 
decline  In  vigor.  Declining  vigor  would 
result  In  further  degradation  of  vegetation 
communities. 

Based  on  the  above  cited  references  and 
discussion,  the  existing  per lods-of-use 
would  contribute  to  the  overall  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  vegetation  communities  In 
the  resource  area. 

The  allotments  would  stay  as  they  currently 
are  without  allotment  management  plans  and 
associated        grazing        systems.  These 

allotments  currently  exhibit  distribution 
and  overuse  problems  and  have  early  spring 
turnouts  of  livestock,  which  typifies  heavy 
continuous  livestock  use.  Kothmann,  et.  al  . 
(1969)  Indicated  from  vegetation  records 
kept  on  his  study  that  heavy  continuous 
grazing  has  resulted  In  a  deterioration  of 
the  vigor  and  species  composition  of  the 
vegetation  resource. 


This    deterioration    would    also    be    caused    by 
the      existing      per lods-of-use      which      allow 
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LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

1.   Present  licensed  use  would  Increase  to 
a bove  pre f erence. 

This  alternative  proposes  that  livestock  use 
in  all  management  zones  would  increase  to 
above  preference  levels.  The  forage  gained 
through  the  reduction  in  wild  horse  numbers 
would  provide  the  increase  (19,968  AUMs) 
above  preference.  This  would  be  a  191 
percent  increase  from  the  current  three-year 
average  licensed  use.  Increases  proposed  are 
as  fol lows:  management  zone  1  is  65,785 
AUMs  (237  percent  of  the  three-year  average 
licensed  use  and  115  percent  of  preference); 
management  zone  2  is  89,547  AUMs  (205 
percent  of  the  three-year  average  I i censed 
use  and  115  percent  of  preference); 
management  zone  3  is  58,014  AUMs  (149 
percent  of  the  three-year  average  licensed 
use  and  100  percent  of  preference);  and 
management  zone  4  is  7,606  AUMs  (270  percent 
of  the  three-year  average  licensed  use  and 
100  percent  of  preference);  and  management 
zone  5  is  15,364  AUMs  (123  percent  of  the 
three-year  average  licensed  use  and  100 
percent  of  preference).  These  increases 
would  be  short-term  significant  beneficial 
impacts  to  livestock  grazing  in  all 
management  zones  in  the  resource  area. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  there  would  be 
significant  adverse  Impacts  upon  the 
vegetation  due  to  heavy  stocking  rates. 
This  would  result  In  deterioration  of  vigor 
and  production  of  key  management  species. 
This,  In  turn,  would  result  In  significant 
adverse  Impacts  to  I Ivestock  operators  as 
the  amount  and  quality  of  available  forage 
decreased. 

2,   Livestock  management  problems  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  land  disposals. 

This  alternative  proposes  the  eventual  dis- 
posal of  public  land  In  35  grazing  allot- 
ments totaling  some  113,479  acres.  This 
would  affect  45  livestock  operators.  If 
these  lands  are  acquired  by  someone  other 
than  the  livestock  operator  In  the  affected 
allotment,  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to 
that  livestock  operator  could  result.  These 
Impacts  would  be  both  short-  and  long-term 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  a  greater  magni- 
tude under  this  alternative  than  under  the 
preferred  alternative  and  alternatives  A,  B, 
and  C. 


3.  Added  costs  to  livestock  operators 
would  occur  because  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

With  wilderness  designation,  all  access 
routes  determined  to  be  roads  and  noticeable 
ways,  which  were  cherry  stemmed  during  the 
BLM's  wilderness  Inventory,  would  remain 
open  to  all  vehicle  traffic.  All  existing 
range  Improvements  have  access  to  them. 

New  range  developments  will  only  be 
permitted  when  they  will  better  protect  the 
rangeland  or  the  wilderness  resource.  Costs 
of  new  developments  will  be  higher  In 
wilderness  areas  than  outside  because  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  use  of  the  least 
Impairing  construction  methods  and  most 
environmentally  compatible  materials.  Cost 
Increases  will  be  within  reason.  There  are 
currently  no  range  projects  proposed  In  the 
suitable  portions  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas, 

WILDLIFE 


1,  Numbers  of  big  game  would  decrease. 

In  the  short  term,  numbers  of  big  game  wll  I 
remain  static  or  decrease  Insignificantly, 
In  the  long  term,  numbers  of  big  game  will 
decrease  significantly.  This  would  result 
from  the  Impact  to  vegetation  as  a  result  of 
heavy  stocking  rates, 

2,  Big  game  herd  distribution  wou I d  remain 
the  same. 

In  the  short  term,  big  game  herd  distribu- 
tion will  Increase  Insignificantly,  due  to 
the  range  Improvement  projects.  In  the  long 
term  as  big  game  numbers  decrease  due  to 
over-utll Izatlon  of  the  range  forage  re- 
source because  of  raising  levels  of  live- 
stock to  above  preference,  big  game 
distribution  will  remain  the  same  or  reduce 

Inslgnl f Icantl  y, 

3,   Distribution  of  small   game  species 
would  decrease. 

Small  game  species  distribution  will  remain 
static  or  decrese  Insignificantly  In  the 
short  term,  Smal  I  game  species  are  gener- 
al I  y  tied  to  riparian  areas,  both  stream  and 
other  riparian  areas.  In  the  long  term, 
unprotected  stream  riparian  habitat  would 
move  one  condition  class  toward  the  unde- 
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sired  and  other  riparian  areas  (see  Appendix 
16)  would  move  one  successlonal  stage  toward 
the  undeslred  due  to  raising  livestock 
levels  to  above  preference.  This  will  cause 
a  reduction  In  fish  populations,  brooding 
habitat,  critical  to  upland  game  species  and 
habitat  crucial  for  small  game  would'  be  lost 
and  a  reduction  of  all  upland  and  small  game 
species  Is  anticipated.  In  the  long  term 
small  game  specie  distribution  would 
decrease   significantly. 

4.       Distribution    of     upland     game     species 
would  decrease. 


preference  levels,  ongoing  stream  riparian 
degradation   will    continue. 

Projected  long-term  Impacts  are  that  stream 
riparian  habitat  would  decrease  by  one 
condition   class, 

7.      Relntroductlon   of    native    species    would 
not   be   supported. 

Relntroductlons  of  native  wildlife  species 
will  not  be  encouraged  nor  supported  because 
all  available  forage  will  be  given  to 
t Ivestock, 


Distribution  of  upland  game  species  will 
remain  static  or  Increase  Insignificantly  In 
the  short  term  due  to  the  proposed  range 
Improvements,  I.e.  guzzlers  and  other  water 
projects.  In  the  long  term,  raising  live- 
stock to  above  preference  levels  will  result 
In  over-uti I Izatlon.  Upland  game  species 
are  tied  to  riparian  areas  both  stream  and 
other  riparian  during  the  hot  summer  months 
for  brooding  puposes.  Unprotected  stream 
riparian  areas  will  move  one  condition  class 
toward  the  undeslred  and  other  riparian 
areas  wl  I  I  move  one  successlonal  stage 
toward  the  undeslred  due  to  over-ut 1 1  I zat Ion 
and  upland  game  species  distribution  and 
population  will  decrease  significantly  In 
the    long   term. 


WILD  HORSES 

1.  Wild  horse  numbers  would  be  reduced. 

There  will  be  a  significant  adverse  Impact 
In  the  short  and  long  term  In  zones  1  and  2 
If  herds  are  reduced  to  50  horses. 

2.  Herd  viability  would  be  lost. 

There  will  be  significant  adverse  Impacts  In 
zones  4  and  5.  hbrses  will  be  maintained  In 
this  herd  use  area  at  a  level  In  which  herd 
viability  Is  difficult  to  maintain. 

3.  The  free-roaming  nature  of  wild  horses 
would  be  preserved. 


5.   Distribution  of  nesting  raptors  would 
remain  static  or  decrease. 


In  the  short  term,  nesting  raptors  will 
remain  static.  In  the  long  term,  as  aspen 
vegetation  types  are  moved  one  successlonal 
stage  toward  the  undeslred  (see  Appendix  16) 
mature  stands  of  aspen  will  have  understory 
vegetation  removed  by  livestock  being  raised 
to  above  preference  levels  and.  In  turn, 
will  create  areas  undesirable  for  nesting 
raptor  species;  I.e.  acclpters,  owls,  and 
buteos.  Raptor  nesting  distribution  will 
decrease  Insignificantly. 

There  will  also  be  a  loss  of  Invertebrates, 
e.g.,  beetles  and  grasshoppers.  This  will 
be  a  loss  of  prey  species  for  raptors  that 
depend  upon  Invertebrates  (Kestrels  and 
Swain  son  hawks). 

6.   Stream  riparian  habitat  would  decrease 
^ne  condition  class. 

As  a  result  of  raising  livestock  numbers  to 


There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  In  any 
zone.  No  actions  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of  wild  horses. 

4.  Areas  where  wild  horses  existed  In 
1971  would  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were  In- 
habited by  wild  horses  In  1971  will  continue 
to  be  managed  as  wild  horse  areas. 

5.  Death  loss  during  capture  operations 
would  not  exceed  two  percent. 

There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss  Im- 
pact In  any  zone  during  wild  horse  gathering 
operations.  Historically  death  loss  during 
gathering  operations  has  been  less  than  2 
percent  In  the  Ely  District.  During  gather- 
ing operations  It  Is  anticipated  that  some 
horses  wl  I  I  be  destroyed  for  reasons  other 
than  the  gathering  operation  Itself.   These 
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reasons  would  Include  disease,  age  and 
pre-existing  Injuries.  Few  wild  horses  are 
actually  Injured  during  gathering 

operations. 

6.       Existing   wild    horse   characteristics   or 
t r alts  would   be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  significant  adverse  Impacts  to 
wild  horse  characteristics  and  traits  In 
zones  1  and  2,  When  wild  horses  In  these 
herd  use  areas  are  reduced  to  fifty  animals, 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  relocation,  many 
characteristics  would  be  lost.  There  will 
be  no  significant  Impact  to  wild  horse 
characteristics  or  traits  In  zones  3,  4  and 
5,    since  no   horses   would    be  removed. 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 


1 .  Community  expansion  and  agricultural 
development  needs  would  be  unplanned  and 
exceed  the  sustained  yield  capacity  of  the 
ground  water   resource. 

The  disposal  of  up  to  113,479  acres  over  the 
long  term  (20  years)  would  result  In  a 
transfer  of  up  to  5,674  acres  per  year  for 
land  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Refer  to 
Table  4-1. 

Also,  refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  D)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  the  lands  Identified  for  potential 
transfer.  It  should  be  noted  that,  because 
of  the  smal I  scale,  these  maps  are  for 
general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered   completely   accurate. 

The  small  rural  communities  of  White  Pine 
County  are  surrounded  by  Federal  land  and 
private  land  available  for  development  Is 
relatively  limited.  Any  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  communities  or  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  federal  land.  In 
the  short  term  community  expansion  and  agri- 
cultural development  probably  would  not  be 
affected.  O/er  the  long  term  there  would  be 
a  significantly  adverse  effect  on  community 
expansion  and  agricultural  development  In 
all  management  zones.  This  Is  because  the 
existing  demand  for  agricultural  development 
In  all  the  management  zones  will  far  exceed 
the  capacity  of  these  zones  for  agricultural 
development  because  of  the  limited  ground 
water     available    for    additional     development 


on  3  sustained  yield  basis.  Thus,  there 
would  be  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
existing  and  new  agricultural  development  In 
these  two   zones  over   the    long   term. 

Unplanned  disposal  of  large  amounts  of 
federal  land  In  advance  of  actual  needs  for 
community  expansion  or  other  nonagrlcul- 
tural  development  would  probably  result  In 
an  unwanted  burden  on  local  government  to 
provide  services.  This  would  be  especially 
the  case  where  a  large  development  with 
small  lot  sizes  for  recreational  cabins  or 
home  sites  were  constructed  In  an  outlying 
rural  area  far  removed  from  the  existing 
communities  where  services  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection,  roads,  and  schools  are 
available.  There  could  be  adverse  financial 
Impacts  on  local  governments  If  the  tax 
revenues  from  the  private  land  do  not  meet 
the  expenses  Incurred  In  providing  such 
services  to  outlying  developments  In  any  of 
the  management   zones  over   the    long   term. 

3.  Utility  and  transportation  corridor 
opportunities  would  exceed  reasonably 
expected   needs. 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little  thought  given  to  long-range  utility 
corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of  rights- 
of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often  than 
not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location  of  the 
original  application.  Many  times  the  grant- 
ing of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is  time-consuming  and  inefficient  for  both 
the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
application  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of  accu- 
rate   long-range   plans. 

The  Identification  of  many  corridors  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  utility 
and  transportation  companies  to  plan  facil- 
ities. Also,  Including  all  routes  for  the 
proposed  utility  projects  is  extremely 
beneficial  to  these  companies.  This  would 
be  significantly  beneficial  in  both  the 
short  and    long   term. 

However,  designating  more  utility  corridors 
than    actually  expected    to   be  needed   over   the 
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short  and  long  term  could  easily  lead  to  a 
unnecessary  amount  of  land  being  reserved  or 
managed  for  a  single  use  that  may  never 
materialize       In      certain      corridors.  The 

effect  Is  to  have  a  potential  for  a  pro- 
fusion of  right-of-ways  crisscrossing  the 
resource  area  which  In  essence  Is  not  much 
better  than  an  unplanned  no  corridor 
situation. 


ManageabI I Ity 

All  three  of  the  areas  recommended  suitable 
can  be  effectively  managed  to  preserve  their 
wilderness  characteristics.  Boundaries  were 
adjusted  In  this  alternative  to  remove 
manageability  conflicts. 

Conclusion 


WILDERNESS 

1.  Portions  of  three  wilderness  study 
areas  would  be  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation.  Wilderness  values  In  the  long 
term  would  be  protected  on  these  portions, 
but  would  be  lost  In  one  entire  unit,  and  In 
portions  of  the  other  three  wilderness  study 
areas. 


Recommended  Acreage 


WSA 

Goshute  Canyon 
Park  Range 
Riordan's   Wei  I 
South    Egans   Range 


Suitable 

Nonsultabi  e 

Acres 

Acres 

0 

35,594 

34,042 

13,226 

30,363 

26,639 

16,560 

80,356 

80,965 


155,815 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  D)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  the  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this 
alternative.  It      should      be     noted      that, 

because  of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are 
for  general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered   completely  accurate. 


Preserving  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
the  Riordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  and 
north-half  of  the  South  Egans  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area  would  result  In  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  to  the 
wilderness     resource.  Beneficial       Impacts 

would  occur  from  designation  of  the  Park 
Range  but  these  are  not  significant. 
Significant  adverse  impacts  will  result  In 
the  long  term  to  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  and 
the  Goshute  Canyon   Natural    Area. 

Designation  of  portions  of  three  wilderness 
study  areas  as  wilderness  would  help  balance 
the  geogrphlc  distribution  of  areas  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
would  expand  the  diversity  of  ecosystems 
represented  In  the  Wilderness  System;  and 
would  expand  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  and  solitude  In  designated 
wilderness  areas  available  to  one  Standard 
Metropolitan   Statistical    Area. 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  will  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative 
as  they  relate  to   wilderness. 


The  wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  In 
Riordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  and  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  South  Egans  Range 
Wilderness   Study  Area. 

The  beneficial  Impacts  to  wilderness  would 
be  the  same  as  those  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  B,  but 
on  80,965  acres. 

Negative  Impacts  to  the  wilderness  values 
are  as  discussed  under  Alternative  A  and 
apply     here     but     on      155,895     acres.  The 

discussion  would  apply  to  those  unsuitable 
but  manageable  acres  In  the  Goshute  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area,  Riordan's  Well 
Wilderness  Study  Area  and  the  South  Egans 
Range  Wilderness   Study  Area, 


MINERALS  AND  ENERGY 


1.   Mineral    development    would 


be 


Insignificantly    Impacted    because    of 
wilderness  designation. 

a.  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study 
Area  -  There  will  be  no  Impacts  to  mineral 
development  under  this  alternative  as  the 
Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  would 
not  be  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion thereby  leaving  the  area  open  to 
minerals  development, 

b.  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
There  will  be  Insignificant  Impacts  to 
mineral,  oil  and  gas  potential  In  the 
suitable    portion    of     this     wilderness     study 
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area      due      to       low      potential.  Moderate 

potential  for  geothermal  energy  occurs 
within  the  area  recommended  as  suitable  for 
designation,  but  this  will  be  Insignificant 
because  of  Its  distance  from  markets,  trans- 
portation,  and   communication. 

c.  RIordan's  Wei!  Wilderness  Study 
Area  -  There  will  be  Insignificant  adverse 
Impacts  within  this  study  area  to  mineral 
and  energy  development  from  designation. 
All  of  the  acreage  In  the  suitable  portion 
has    low  potential    for  minerals   and    energy. 


Improvement  funds  would  be  used  for  those 
projects  which  would  benefit  livestock  as 
well  as  wildlife  and  wild  horses.  Second, 
habitat  would  be  managed  for  existing  levels 
of  wildlife  species  with  relntroductlons  of 
big  game  species  neither  being  supported  or 
encouraged  by  the  BLM.  Third,  In  the  long 
term,  the  amount  of  vegetation  available  for 
big  game  and  wild  horse  use  would  change 
from  that  allocated  during  the  short  term. 
The  Implementation  of  these  proposals  may  be 
viewed  by  wildlife  Interests  as  having  a 
significant  adverse    Impact  on   wildlife. 


d.  South  Egans  Wilderness  Study  Area 
Since  only  4,300  acres  have  moderate 
mineral  potential  In  the  suitable  portion  of 
the  wilderness  study  area,  wilderness 
designation  will  only  have  an  Insignificant 
adverse    Impact. 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


If  the  assumption  Is  made  the  ranchers  In 
the  resource  area  would  Increase  their  scale 
of  operation  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  graze  at  full  active 
preference,  the  potential  would  exist  for  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact  on  rancher 
wealth  for  a  short  period  of  time,  hbwever, 
the  possibility  exists  that  grazing  at  one 
hundred  percent  (100^)  of  active  preference 
for  3  to  5  years  may  abuse  the  range  In  one 
or  more  of  the  management  zones  to  the 
extent  that  by  the  third  to  fifth  year 
monitoring  data  may  Indicate  the  need  to 
drop  licensing  below  current  levels.  The 
operators  most  likely  to  be  affected  would 
be  those  who  graze  on  a  I lotments  where 
monitoring  data  would  Indicate  that 
significant  portions  of  the  allotment(s)  are 
In  a  downward  trend.  Should  this  occur, 
some  of  those  operators  may  be  forced  out  of 
business  and  perhaps  In  some  cases  would 
have  to  leave  the  area  In  search  of  alter- 
native employment.  For  those  Individuals, 
that   would    be   a    significant    adverse    Impact. 

Wildlife  Interests  may  oppose  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  alternative  since  those 
range  Improvements  projects  that  would  be 
developed  are  those  which  would  be  judged  to 
be  most  essential  to  livestock  management 
and  enhancement  without  regard  to  other  use. 
This  situation  would  be  further  aggrevated 
by  three  additional  elements  of  this 
proposed       alternative.  First,       wildlife 


Wild  horse  Interests  could  be  expected  to 
oppose  the  Implementation  of  this  alter- 
native for  many  of  the  same  reasons  that 
wildlife  Interests  could  be  expected  to 
oppose  It.  In  addition,  the  significant 
reductions  which  are  proposed  In  wild  horse 
numbers;  I.e.,  reducing  to  fifty  (50) 
animals  per  herd  management  area  except  for 
Monte  Crlsto  and  Jake's  Wash  area,  may  be 
unacceptable  to  one  or  more  of  the  wild 
horse  stakeholder  groups.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  this  alternative  would  probably  be 
viewed  as  having  a  significant  adverse 
Impact  on  the  wild  horse  population  by  one 
or  more  of  those  groups.  This  would  further 
strain  relationships  between  those  groups 
and    the  BLM. 

Impacts  as  a  result  of  Implementing  proposed 
realty  management  actions  In  this  alterna- 
tive would  be  similar  to  but  of  greater 
magnitude  than  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  wilderness 
characteristics  and  values  may  be  Irretriev- 
ably lost  on  the  155,895  acres  dropped  from 
further      consideration.  This      would       be 

considered  a  significant  adverse  Impact  by 
those  who  endorse  wilderness  designation. 

The  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
probably  be  favorably  received  by  those  area 
residents  who  withheld  support  for  the 
Wilderness  Study  Program  because  of  their 
concern  about  potential  mineral  deposits 
within   the  study  area. 

Local  Community 

Impacts  from  Implementing  this  alternative 
on  the  local  community  could  be  both  bene- 
ficial   and    adverse,   perhaps   significantly   so 
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In  both  cases.  Implementation  might  briefly 
enhance  the  viability  of  the  area's  ranching 
Industry,  with  effects  on  the  local 
commmunlty  Including  some  Increases  In 
economic  viability.  However,  If  subsequent 
significant  AUM  reductions  were  to  be 
Imposed,  the  local  effects  may  be  felt 
commun Ity-wlde.  If  some  ranching  operations 
were  to  fall,  accompanied  by  the  subsequent 
out-mlgratlon  of  some  local  ranchers. 
Impacts  may  evolve, 
economic  viability,  a 
established  social 

and  leadership 

deterioration  of  the 
continuity  and  stability  which  are  valued 
components  of  the   local    lifestyle. 


several        negative 
Including      reduced 
deterioration         of 
Interrel atlonshlps 
structures,      and      a 


Regional  and  National 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  may 
result  In  severe  adverse  Impacts  for 
regional  and  national  Interest  groups, 
especially  those  who  actively  support 
wildlife,  wild  horse,  and  wilderness 
programs  In  the  resource  area.  These 
groups,  plus  other  Interest  groups  with 
other  than  a  livestock  orientation,  could  be 
expected  to  reject  the  concept  of  Increased 
prioritization  of  livestock  grazing  In  the 
area,  particularly  In  light  of  their 
assertions  of  overgrazing.  Implementing 
this  alternative  would  Increase  conflicts 
and  tensions  and  the  probability  of  legal 
confrontations  between  each  of  these  groups 
and  BLM. 

B30N0MIC  ANALYSIS 

WI  Iderness 

No  significant  Impact.  Refer  to  discussion 
under   Preferred   Alternative. 


Livestock  Grazing 

Ranch  wealth,  net  ranch  Income,  I Ivestoc^ 
Industry  employment  and  area  economy 
employment  would  be  significantly  benefi- 
cially Impacted  under  this  alternative. 
Ranch  wealth.  In  the  short  term,  would 
Increase  by  $1.2  million,  and  net  ranch 
Income  would  Increase  by  $1.3  million 
throughout  the  resource  area. 

Livestock  Industry  employment  would  Increase 
by  83.3  full-time  equivalents  (2,000  hours), 
and  total  economic  area  employment  would 
Increase  by  slightly  more  than  139  Jobs  In 
the  short  term.  Area  economy  Income  would 
be  expected  to  Increase  by  $2.5  million. 

Significantly  beneficial  Impacts  occur 
within  zones  1  and  2  to  net  ranch  Income, 
livestock  Indusry  employment,  and  area 
economy  employment.  Zone  3  shows  signifi- 
cant and  beneficial  impacts  in  net  ranch 
income  and  livestock  industry  employment. 
See  Table  4-6  for  details  of  the  short-term 
economic  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  under 
this  alternative. 

Long-term  effects  are  Indeterminate  until 
sufficient  data  Is  provided  from  range 
monitoring  programs,  upon  which  additional 
adjustments  would  be  based.  With  the 
Implementation  of  grazing  systems  and  range 
Improvements,  livestock  grazing  and  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  which  derives 
benefits  from  livestock-associated  Income 
and  employment  would  Improve  In  the  short 
term.  If,  however,  livestock  grazing  Is 
unable  to  continue  at  above  preference 
because  of  the  results  of  monitoring,  any 
loss  In  Income  and  employment  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  net  change  In  grazing 
I evels. 


Realty  Management 

Complete  transfer  of  the  113,479  acres  Iden- 
tified under  this  alternative,  excluding  the 
3,760  acres  proposed  for  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes,  would  Increase  private 
ownership  of  land  In  White  Pine  County  by 
approximately  56  percent,  and  Increase  the 
fair  market  value  of  private  land  In  the 
county  by  $37.3  million.  Assessed  valuation 
would  Increase  by  more  than  $13  million,  and 
provide  tax  revenues  of  more  than  $304,000. 
The  loss  In  BLM  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  Is 
estimated    at  $8,454. 

See  Appendix    12  for   details. 
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FORESTRY 

1,  The  forestry  acreage  base  for  deter- 
mining available  timber  resources  would  be 
reduced  from  Alternative  A  but  not 
signl f leant ly. 

Under  this  alternative  365,616  acres  would 
be  available  for  forestry.  The  Impact  of 
fire  management  program  will  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  C.  Reductions  In  wilderness 
designation  recomendatlons  will  allow 
additional  acreage  to  be  made  available  to 
the  forestry  program.  The  forestry  program 
will  lose  some  acreage  as  a  result  of  range 
Improvements. 
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ALTERNATIVE       E 


VEGETATION 

1.  The  successlonal  stages  of  the  various 
plant  communities  would  move  generally 
toward  the  desired  levels  of  management. 

Under  this  alternative,  all  livestock  would 
be  removed  from  the  public  lands.  Plant 
communities  would  need  to  be  managed  at 
those  levels  Identified  In  Appendix  1 7  to  be 
optimum  for  wildlife  and  wild  horses.  A 
significant  beneficial  Impact  on  vegetation 
Is  expected  as  the  communities  move  toward 
climax.  Management  actions  bringing  about 
these  Improvements  to  vegetation  Include  the 
complete  removal  of  livestock,  managing 
wildlife  at  reasonable  numbers,  and  managing 
wild  horses  at  the  1982-83  levels.  The 
subtstantlal  reduction  In  grazing  would  move 
the  plant  communities  toward  the  desired 
levels  of  management,  for  the  most  part. 
This  would  also  allow  key  management  species 
to  complete  growth  cycles  with  little  or  no 
grazing  pressure.  Plants  which  have  been 
relieved  of  grazing  pressure  would  Increase 
carbohydrate  reserves  which  would  result  in 
Increased  vigor  and  reproductive  parts  that 
would  promote  seedling  establishment.  Vigor 
would  be  restored,  usually  within  one  to 
eight  years  (Trllca,  et.  al .,  1977). 

The  vegetation  communities  would  then  begin 
to  move  toward  climax  because,  "Partial  or 
complete  protection  from  grazing  on 
deteriorated  rangeland  releases  the 
vegetation  from  disci Imax  status,  and 
secondary  succession  follows,"  (Tueller, 
1973).  This  would  be  true  In  most 
vegetation  communities. 

Elimination  of  livestock  grazing  from  the 
public  lands  would  mean  that  there  would  be 
little  If  any  funding  available  for  range 
Improvements.  Eventual  loss  of  many 
pipelines   and   walls   would   tend   to 


concentrate  wildlife  and  wild  horse  use, 
creating  an  Insignificant  adverse  Impact  to 
the  vegetation  communities  surrounding  those 
remaining  waters. 

In  some  vegetation  communities,  however, 
climax  condition  Is  not  the  most  desirable. 
Therefore,  this  movement  toward  climax  would 
be  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to  the 
sagebrush  and  plnyon-junl per  communities, 
but  as  a  whole,  the  vegetation  communities 
would  benefit  significantly  from  this 
alternative. 


LIVESTOCK  GFiAZING 


1 .  Present  licensed  use  would  decrease. 

Under  this  alternative,  all  domestic 
livestock  grazing  on  BLM-admlnl stered  public 
land  within  the  resource  area  would  be 
eliminated.  This  alternative  would  require 
permittees  to  reduce  their  herds  to  a  size 
that  could  be  maintained  on  their  base 
property,  purchase  feed,  move  to  rented 
pastures  outside  the  resoruce  area,  or  go 
out  of  the  livestock  business.  This  would 
be  a  significant  adverse  Impact  to  livestock 
grazing    In   the  Egan   Resource  Area. 

Specific      Impacts     to  the     communities     and 

economy    of    the    area  are    discussed     In     the 

social      and     economic  analysis     sections     of 
this   alternative. 

WILDLIFE 


1.      Numbers  of    big  game  would    Increase. 

The  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  from 
BLM-adm In  1 stered  lands  within  the  resource 
area  would  make  forage  available  far  In 
excess  of  current  big  game  needs.  The 
Increased    forage    availability    would    provide 
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an  opportunity  for  populations  of  existing 
big  game  animals  to  Increase  dramatically, 
exceeding  reasonable  numbers  and  approaching 
historic  highs  for  such  species  as  bighorn 
sheep  which  would  benefit  significantly  from 
a  change  In  vegetation  toward  a  climax 
situation.  Elk  and  antelope  would  also 
benefit  significantly  with  Increases  likely 
to  exceed  reasonable  number  estimates.  Mule 
deer,  although  favored  by  vegetation  stages 
away  from  climax  conditions,  would  benefit 
from  Increased  forage  and  lack  of  livestock 
competition  for  overall  population  Increases 
In  excess  of  reasonable  numbers.  Refer  to 
Appendix  17.  Wild  horses  help  to  reduce 
vegetation  which  competes  with  bltterbrush 
on  mule  deer  winter  ranges  (Reiner  and 
Urness,  1981). 

2.    Big  game  herd  distribution  would 
Increase. 


Mule  deer,  elk,  pronghorn  antelope,  and 
bighorn  sheep  Inhabit  the  resource  area. 
Bighorn  sheep  use  Is  only  during  severe 
winters.  With  the  elimination  of  livestock 
grazing  vegetation  will  move  toward  the 
desired.  More  quality  and  quantity  forage 
will  be  available  to  big  game  and  Increased 
survival  of  young  of  all  big  game  species 
will  be  realized.  With  Increased  numbers  of 
big  game,  distribution  will  Increase 
slgnl  f Icantl y. 

3.  Distribution  of  small  game  species 
would  Increase. 

Small  game  species  are  generally  tied  to 
riparian  areas,  both  stream  and  meadow 
riparian.  With  the  elimination  of  livestock 
grazing,  meadow  riparian  will  move  toward 
the  desired  and  stream  riparian  will 
Increase  one  condition  class  toward  the 
desired.  Other  vegetation  types  will  also 
move  toward  the  desired.  Most  vegetation 
types  will  experience  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact.  Small  game  distribution 
and  numbers  will  experience  a  significant 
beneficial  Impact. 

4.  Distribution  of  upland  game  species 
would  Increase. 

With  the  el Imlnatlon  of  I Ivestock  grazing 
upland  vegetation  sites  will  receive  less 
use  In  the  short  term.  In  the  long  term, 
more  forbs  and  grasses  will  be  available  for 


upland  game  species  maintenance.  Wet  and 
upland  meadows  will  receive  less  use  which 
will  move  this  vegetation  type  toward  the 
desired  which  Is  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact.  Guzzler  placement  In  areas  lacking 
free  water  along  with  no  livestock  grazing 
will  Increase  upland  game  species 
distribution  significantly. 

5.   Distribution  of  nesting  raptors  would 
Increase. 


Nesting  raptor  distribution  will  Increase 
significantly.  Deciduous  riparian  stands  of 
cottonwoods  and  clones  of  aspen  will  move 
toward  the  desired  with  the  el Imlnatlon  of 
livestock  grazing.  These  areas  will  receive 
much  less  use,  more  regeneration  of  the 
trees  will  survive  and  more  stands  and 
clones  of  these  vegetation  types  will  reach 
maturity  creating  more  nesting  sites  for 
owls,  acclpters,  and  buteos.  Raptor  prey 
species  will  also  Increase  with  the  absence 
of  livestock  grazing.  There  will  be  much 
less  use  Imposed  on  native  grasses  and  forbs 
essential  for  maintenance  of  raptor  prey 
species.  Raptor  prey  species  will  Increase 
In  numbers  and  distribution.  Also,  with  the 
Increased  vegetation  availability,  more 
Insects  such  as  grasshoppers  and  beetles 
could  become  available  for  certain  species 
of  buteos,  such  as  the  Swalnson's  hawk, 

6,   Stream  riparian  habitat  would  remain 
the  same. 

In  the  short  term,  stream  riparian  habitat 
will  Increase  In  condition  class 
significantly.  In  the  long  term,  stream 
riparian  habitat  will  Improve  one  condition 
class  on  sites  with  more  potential,  a 
significant  beneficial  Impact,  There  will 
be  more  fish  available,  sediment  loads 
within  the  streams  will  decrease  and  stream 
flow  will  Increase  with  Increased  riparian 
habitat  condition.  With  less  sediment  load 
In  the  streams  water  quality  will  Improve 
along  with  available  spawning  habitat. 
Water  will  be  present  later  and  further 
downstream  than  In  the  past  with  the 
Improved  riparian  habitat,   (Wlnegar,  1982), 


7. 


Relntroductlon  of  native  wildlife 


species  would  be  supported. 

With   the   Increased   forage   availability 
derived  from  the  elimination  of  livestock 
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grazing,  relntroduct Ions  of  native  wildlife 
species  will  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
This  will  be  a  significant  beneficial  Impact 
to  big  game  distribution  from 
relntroduct Ions  of  native  wildlife  species. 

WILD  HORSES 


1 .  Wild  horse  numbers  would  Increase. 

In  the  short  term,  wild  horse  numbers  will 
Increase  slightly  In  response  to  vegetation 
moving  toward  the  desired  level  of  manage- 
ment. This  would  be  an  Insignificant 
beneficial    Impact. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  wild  horse 
numbers  will  be  kept  at  the  1982-83  levels 
through       planned       gatherings.  With       a 

significant  Increase  In  available  forage  and 
numbers  kept  to  the  1982-83  levels,  the 
remaining  wild  horses  will  have  ample 
available  forage,  which  will  exceed  each 
animal's    Individual    needs   for   nutrition. 

2.  Herd   viability  would   be  enhanced. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impacts  In  any 
zones  with  horses  except  zones  4  and  5, 
where  there  will  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact.  Herd  viability  will  be  increased  by 
relocating  wild  horses  from  other  zones  to 
supplement  the  existing  20  horse  herd  and  by 
creating  more  available  forage  for  those 
horses.  A  minimum  of  30  horses  will  be 
relocated    Into   zones   4  and    5. 

3.  The   free-roaming   nature  of   wild   horses 
would  be  preserved. 

There  will  not  be  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  free  movement  of  wild  horses  In  any 
zone.  No  actions  will  be  taken  that  will 
Interrupt  or  change  the  migration  or  other 
movement  of  the  majority  of   wild    horses. 

4.  Areas  where  wild   horses  existed    In    1971 
would   be   preserved. 

There  will  be  no  significant  Impact  In  any 
zone.  All  wild  horse  areas  which  were 
Inhabited  by  wild  horses  In  1971  will 
continue   to  be  managed   as   wild    horse  areas. 

5.        Death     loss    during    capture    operations 
wou I d   not  exceed  two  percent. 


There  will  be  no  significant  death  loss 
Impact  In  any  zone  during  wild  horse 
gathering  operations.  Historically  death 
loss  during  gathering  operations  has  been 
less  than  two  percent  In  the  Ely  district. 
During  gathering  operations  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  some  horses  wl I  I  be  destroyed  for 
reasons  other  than  the  gathering  operation 
Itself.  These       reasons       would       Include 

disease,  age,  and  pre-existing  Injuries. 
Few  wild  horses  are  actually  Injured  during 
gathering   operations. 

6.      Existing  wild   horse  characteristics   or 
traits  would   not   be  eliminated. 

There    will    be   no    significant    Impact   on  wild 

horse   characteristics   or    traits    In    the  Egan 

Resource    Area.       The    random    removal    of  wild 

horses    will    Insure   that   no   wild    horses  with 

specific  characteristics  or  traits  are 
preselected    for  removal. 

REALTY  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Some       community       expansion       and 

agricultural  development  needs  would  be 
accommodated. 


The  disposal  of  up  to  39,555  acres  over  the 
long  term  (20  years)  would  result  In  a 
transfer  of  up  to  2,000  acres  per  year  to 
meet  demands  for  land  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Refer  to  Table  4-1,  Alternative 
B,  for  estimated  acreages  by  land  use 
classification:  residential,     commercial, 

etc.  Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  B)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  the  lands  Identified  for  potential 
transfer.  It  should  be  noted  that,  because 
of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are  for 
general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered    completely  accurate. 

The  small  rural  communities  of  White  Pine 
County  are  surrounded  by  Federal  land  and 
private  land  available  for  development  Is 
relatively  limited.  Any  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  size  of  the  communities  or  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  Is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  federal  land.  In 
the  short  term,  community  expansion  and  ag- 
ricultural development  woultJ  not  be  affect- 
ed. Over  the  long  term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  community  expansion 
and    agricultural    development    In    zones    1    and 
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4.  This  Is  because  no  communities  exist  and 
the  potential  for  additional  Irrigated 
agricultural  development  Is  Insignificant. 
Over  the  long  term  some  but  not  most  of  the 
public  desired  agricultural  development  In 
zones  2  and  5  can  be  accommodated  (BLM, 
U.  S.D.I.       study).  Even       so       there       Is 

anticipated  to  be  a  significant  beneficial 
Impact  to   the    local    economy. 

Over  the  short  term  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  community  expansion  In 
zones  2  and  5  because  sufficient  private 
land  exist  adjacent  to  the  small  communities 
to  meet  nearly  all  community  expansion 
needs.  Should  any  federal  land  be  needed  In 
zones  2  and  5  for  community  expansion  It 
would  be  mostly  accommodated  resulting  In  a 
slightly   beneficial    Impact. 

In  zone  3,  there  Is  anticipated  to  be  some 
community  expansion  over  the  long  term  which 
would  need  federal  lands  to  meet  some  of  the 
grovfth.  It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
beneficial  effect  as  federal  land  would  be 
accommodated . 

Over  the  long  term  the  amount  of  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  development  In  the 
Steptoe  Valley  part  of  zone  3  Is  not  antici- 
pated to  be  significant  because  of  the 
expected  allowance  of  most  If  not  ail  the 
surplus  ground  water  by  the  State  Engineer 
for  preferred  non-agricultural  uses  associ- 
ated with  community  expansion.  Industry,  and 
planned  agricultural  development  on  existing 
private  land.  The  effect  of  allowing  only 
smal  I  amounts  of  federal  land  In  Steptoe 
Valley  for  agricultural  development  Is 
expected   to  be  only  slightly  beneficial. 

However,  there  are  some  federal  lands 
expected  to  be  developed  for  Irrigated 
agriculture  In  the  White  River  Valley  area 
of  zone  3.  Some  of  these  federal  lands 
would  be  made  available  for  such  use  in  this 
area  of  zone  3.  Over  the  long  term  disposal 
of  some  federal  land  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment would  have  a  significant  beneficial 
effect  on  agricultural  development  In  this 
area  of    zone   3. 

There  would  be  a  si Ight  Increase  In  the  need 
for  utilities,  roads,  and  services. 
Recreational  and  public  purpose  needs  would 
be  accommodated    In   any    zone. 


2.  Utility  and  transportation  companies 
would  not  benefit  from  long-range  planning 
for  major    linear   facilities. 

Rights-of-way  applications  are  presently 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
little  thought  given  to  long-range  utility 
corridor  planning.  This  method  leads  to  a 
disorderly  and  unplanned  pattern  of 
rights-of-way  on  the  landscape,  more  often 
than  not,  almost  precisely  In  the  location 
of  the  original  application.  Many  times  the 
granting  of  the  right-of-way  Is  slowed  down, 
while  potential  Impacts  are  mitigated.  This 
Is  time-consuming  and  Inefficient  for  both 
the  BLM  and  the  applicant.  This  lengthy 
application  process  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  right-of-way  will  be  granted 
does  not  benefit  utility  and  transportation 
companies  and  hinders  development  of 
accurate   long  range  plans. 

Establishing  only  one  east-west  and  one 
north-south  corridors  with  limited  capacity 
for  additional  rights-of-way,  does  not 
accommodate  the  proposed  projects  or  any 
future  linear  right-of-way  projects.  Thus, 
there  would  be  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  plans  of  the  utility  Industry  In  the 
short  and    long   term. 

WILDERNESS 


1.  The  four  wilderness  study  areas  would 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  Wilderness 
values  would  be  preserved  over  the  long 
term  on  all  but  the  unmanageable  acres. 


Recommended  Acreage 

Suitable 
WSA  Acres 


Nonsultabi e 
Acres 


Goshute  Canyon 
Park  Range 
Riordan's  Wei  I 
South  Egan  Range 


35,594 

0 

47,268 

0 

57,002 

0 

96,916 

0 

236,780 


Refer  to  the  Lands  and  Wilderness 
(Alternative  B)  Map  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2 
for  recommended  wilderness  areas  In  this 
alternative.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
because  of  the  small  scale,  these  maps  are 
for  general  location  only  and  should  not  be 
considered  completely  accurate. 
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In  this  alternative  the  wilderness  resource 
would  receive  maximum  protection,  and  this 
would  help  ensure  the  Integrity  of  the 
wilderness  resource.  This  alternative  would 
Include  5,009  acres  of  the  Goshute  Canyon 
Instant  Study  Area.  This  alternative  would 
not,  however,  prevent  some  adverse  Impacts 
due       to       manageability       problems.  The 

beneficial  Impacts  to  wilderness  would  be  as 
discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
but  on  236,780  acres.  In  addition,  designa- 
tion of  the  South  Egan  Range  would  Improve 
the  opportunities  for  primitive  recreation 
within    five  hours  drive  of   Las  Vegas. 

Manageabl I Ity 

The  wilderness  study  areas  could  be  managed 
to  preserve  their  wilderness  character  In 
the  long  term.  However,  portions  of  the 
areas  would  be  unmanageable  as  wilderness. 
In  the  long  term  mining  activities 
associated  with  valid  discoveries  would 
likely  Impact  approximately  4,000  acres  In 
the  southern  end  of  Goshute  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area;  1,000  acres  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  South  Egan  Range 
Wilderness  Study  Area;  and  500  acres  In  the 
western  tip  of  Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness 
Study  Area.  The  South  Egan  Range  Wilderness 
Study  Area  has  one  private  Inholdlng  with  no 
access.  Since  access  Is  guaranteed,  a  road 
could  be  built  through  the  wilderness  Study 
Area.  Ftortlons  of  the  perimeters  of  Goshute 
Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area,  South  Egan 
Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  and  Rlordan's 
Well       Wilderness      Study      Area  would      be 

difficult  to  manage  to  control  off-road 
vehicle  use,  road  extension  and  forest 
product   removal . 


Preservation  System;  would  expand  the 
diversity  of  ecosystems  represented  In  the 
Wilderness  System;  and  would  expand 
opportunities  for  primitive  recreation  and 
solitude  In  designated  wilderness  areas 
available  to  three  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical    Areas. 

The  Egan  Resource  Area  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  will  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Impacts  associated  with  this  alternative 
as  they  relate   to   wilderness. 

MINERALS  AND   ENERGY 


1.  Mineral  development  would  be  adversely 
and  significantly  Impacted  because  of 
wilderness  designation. 

a.  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  -  A 
significant  adverse  Impact  would  occur  to 
mineral  development  due  to  withdrawal  of 
high  and  moderate  mineral  potential  from 
mineral  entry.  Most  mining  presently 
occurring  on  the  periphery  of  the  area  would 
be  unaffected  unless  It  was  desirable  to 
follow  a  vein    Into   the   wilderness   area. 

b.  Park  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Designation  of  this  area  as  wilderness  will 
have  an  Insignificant  adverse  Impact  on 
mineral  exploration  and  development.  The 
potential  Is  low  for  accumulation  of  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  to  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  are  Insignificant 
adverse.  Moderate  geothermal  potential 
would  be  Included  In  the  suitable  areas 
along  benches,  and  would  become  unavailable 
for  development.  This  Is  not  significant 
because  of  the  areas  remoteness. 


Conclusion 

Preserving  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
the  Goshute  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
South  Egan  Range  Wilderness  Study  Area,  and 
Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  would 
be  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to  the 
wilderness     resource.  Beneficial       Impacts 

would  occur  from  designation  of  the  Park 
Range  but  these  are  not  significant  since  It 
Is  not  expected  to  lose  Its  wilderness 
values  In  the  long  term,  even  without 
designation.  Designation      of      the       four 

wilderness  study  areas  as  wilderness  would 
help  balance  the  geographic  distribution  of 
areas  In  the  National  Wilderness 


c.  Rlordan's  Well  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Full  designation  for  the  Rlordan's  Well 
Wilderness  Study  Area  would  be  a  Insignifi- 
cant adverse  Impact.  This  area  has  moderate 
mineral  potential.  Insignificant  adverse 
Impacts  to  energy  exploration  and  develop- 
ment would  occur  within  this  area  due  to  the 
low  probability  for  occurance  of  oil  and  gas 
or   geothermal    resources. 

d.  South  Egans  Wilderness  Study  Area  - 
Insignificant  adverse  Impacts  would  be 
realized  from  full  wilderness  designation  of 
this  wilderness  study  area.  This  area  has 
high   and   moderate  mineral    potential. 
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Removal  of    the     wilderness     study    area 

from      energy  exploration      and      development 

would      also  create      Insignificant      adverse 
Impacts. 

SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 


As  was  true  In  the  adjacent  Schel I  Resource 
Area,  the  consequences  of  this  proposal 
would  be  the  most  adverse  for  all  ranching 
operations  In  the  Egan  Resource  Area.  The 
Impacts  on  the  economic,  psychological,  and 
social  well-being  of  the  ranching  sector 
would  be  significantly  adverse.  In  the  most 
extreme  case,  many.  If  not  most,  of  the 
ranchers  would  go  out  of  business  If  all 
grazing  privileges  on  public  lands  were 
withdrawn.  The  gravity  of  this  life  change 
would  be  compounded  by  significant 
reductions  In  the  value  of  the  ranches  so 
that  owners'  Investments  would  not  be 
returned  by  a  sale.  Ranchers  would  then 
have  fewer  resources  with  which  to  move  and 
reestablish       themselves       elsewhere.  In 

addition,  ranching  as  an  occupation, 
lifestyle  and  form  of  community  would  be 
almost  entirely  eliminated  from  the  area. 
Those  operators  with  grazing  preferences  In 
more  than  one  BLM  District  may  also  suffer 
cumulative  losses  In  AUMs  that  will  affect 
them  more  adversely  than   others. 

With  Increased  numbers  of  ranchers  and  ranch 
hands  leaving  the  area  and  competing  for 
available  jobs  regionally.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  local  and 
regional  economies  to  absorb  them.  Lack  of 
re-tralning  facilities  In  White  Pine  County 
(such  as  vocational-technical)  would  mean 
displaced  ranchers  would  likely  have  to 
travel  outside  the  area  and  perhaps  the 
region  to  find  work.  Even  nearby  counties 
would   be  hard    pressed   to  absorb  them. 

Other  impacts  are  the  same  as  those  under 
Alternative  B, 

Local  Community 

Implementation  of  Alternative  E  would  result 
In  strong  opposition  from  the  local 
nonranchlng       community.  Lost       business 

activity  and  a  probable  out-mlgrat Ion  of 
some  rancheers  would  contribute  to 
Instability,  a  potential  leadership  vacuum, 
and  the  disruption  of  established 
interactional     patterns.        Valued     lifestyles 


derived  from  the  ranching  character  of  the 
area  would  be  disrupted,  and  Intense 
animosity     toward      BLM     would      emerge.  In 

combination  these  changes  would  be 
disruptive  In  terms         of  community 

satisfaction  and  functional  viability. 
Though  nonquantl f lable,  there  would 

therefore  be  a  significant  adverse  overall 
Impact  on   the    local    community. 

Regional    and  National 

Wild  horse,  wildlife,  wilderness,  outdoor 
recreation  and  natural  resource  protection 
stakeholder  groups  recognize  the  ranching 
sector  as  a  prime  contributor  to  the  unique 
and  valued  social  and  economic  climate  of 
the  area  and  do  not  advocate  the  complete 
elimination  of  grazing  from  the  Egan 
Resource         Area.  Even         though         the 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
enhance  opportuntles  for  enjoyment  of 
aesthetic  and  other  amenities  which  these 
above  groups  may  wish  to  preserve  within  the 
resource  area.  It  could  be  expected  that  few 
If  any  of  those  stakeholder  groups  would 
actively  support  the  Implementation  of  this 
alternative, 

KONOMIC    ANALYSIS 


Wl Iderness 

No  significant  economic  Impact,  Refer  to 
discussion   under   Preferred   Alternative, 

Realty  Management 

Lands  Identified  for  disposal  under  this 
alternative  are  the  same  as  those  Included 
In  Alternative  B,  Refer  to  Alternative  B 
for  discussion. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would 
result  In  the  Immediate  loss  of  123,461  AUMs 
of  grazing  on  the  public  lands.  Short-term 
effects  upon  ranch  operations  would  be 
significant     and     severely     adverse.  Gross 

sales  would  decline  approximately  $3  million 
annually,  with  a  corresponding  loss  In  net 
ranch  Income  of  about  $1,4  million  and  the 
loss  of  91  jobs  In  the  I  Ivestock  Industry, 
Ranch  wealth  would  decline  $10.8  million 
based  on  the  loss  of  active  preference. 
Table  4-7  provides  details   by   zone. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  the  multiplier  effect 
of  spending  on  the  area  economy  would  create 
an  Immediate  loss  of  more  than  $2.7  million 
In  Income  and  153  jobs.  This  represents  4.9 
percent  of  Income  and  4  percent  of  employ- 
ment In  White  Pine  County.  The  additional 
effects  of  reductions  In  government 
employment  and  construction  activity,  as 
we  I  I  as  the  loss  In  tax  revenues,  have  not 
been  calculated. 

Area  permittees  rely  on  BLM  rangeland  for  46 
percent  of  their  vegetation  requirements. 
Dependence  on  BLM  land  Is  even  higher  for 
those  without  Forest  Service  grazing 
privileges.  This  alternative  would  leave 
permittees  who  wish  to  remain  In  the 
I Ivestock  business  with  the  option  of  either 
reducing  herd  size  or  acquiring  additional 
forage.  Additional  forage  could  be  obtained 
through  the  purchase  or  lease  of  additional 
private  acreage,  the  purchase  of  hay,  or  the 
Intensification  of  production  on  currently 
owned  acreage. 


1. 


FORESTRY 


The   forestry   acreage   base   for 


determining  available  timber  resources  would 
Increase. 


Under  this  alternative  341,696  acres  would 
be  available  to  the  forestry  program. 
Wilderness  study  areas  will  contain  a  large 
amount  of  the  manageable  forest  lands.  The 
short-term  effect  will  be  minimal  as  demand 
can    be  met   by   using   other   areas. 

In  the  long  term  as  the  pinyon-jun Iper 
vegetation  type  moves  toward  cl imax,  there 
will  be  a  significant  beneficial  Impact  to 
forestry  as  the  forestry  base  Increases. 
The  timber  resource  will  &/entuaMy  meet  or 
exceed   the  demand    for    a  I  I    wood    products. 


However,  private  lands  presently  owned, 
leased,  or  available  for  leasing  would  not 
be  adequate  to  maintain  existing  herd  sizes 
due  to  the  high  percentage  of  land  In  the 
area  under  public  ownership.  Consequently, 
herd  size  reductions  and/or  the  purchase  of 
hay  are  the  only  feasible  options  available 
to  ranch  operators    In   the  area. 

Due  to  the  costs  Imposed  by  either  of  these 
options,  a  number  of  area  permittees  are 
likely  to  be  forced  out  of  business.  No 
quantification  of  this  group  Is  possible  due 
to  the  myriad  of  variables  Involved.  It  Is 
likely,  however,  that  those  ranches  which 
have  employed  the  highest  levels  of  debt 
financing,  those  which  have  the  highest 
degree  of  dependency  on  BLM  vegetation,  and 
those  which  command  the  smallest  reserves  of 
capital    would   be  most   severely  affected. 

Many  area  ranchers  have  stayed  In  the 
livestock  business  despite  relatively  low 
rates  of  return  due  to  the  lifestyle 
Involved.  This     alternative     would      force 

reevaluatlon  of  the  tradeoff  between  further 
Income  reduction  and  lifestyle  retention. 
Alternative  E  would  undoubtedly  cause  some 
ranchers  to  halt  their  I Ivestock  operations, 
and  could  cause  others  to  cease  their 
reliance  on  ranching  as  a  primary  source  of 
Income, 
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IRREVERSIBLE  COf^MITMENT   OF   RESOURCES 


1.  Any  actions  which  result  In  disposals 
of  public  lands  are  considered  Irreversible, 
since  the  lands  themselves  will  no  longer  be 
available   for  management, 

2.  Actions  which  result  In  permanent 
corridors  being  created  are  considered 
Irreversible, 

3.  Areas  which  are  wilderness  In  character 
but  which  lose  these  features  as  a  result  of 
management  actions  Included  within  this  RMP 
will    sustain   an    Irreversible    loss, 

4.  Permanent  grazing  Improvements  such  as 
water  developments  will  be  Irreversible  for 
the  areas  on   which  they   are    located. 

5.  Lowered  vegetation  productivity  and 
changes  In  plant  community  composition  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  seedlngs.  Increased 
erosion  from  grazing,  ORV  activity,  harvest- 
ing woodland  products,  or  other  vegetation 
disturbances  could   be    Irreversible, 

6.  Evaporation  of  water  from  newly-created 
Impoundments  would  be  an  Irreversible  com- 
mitment. 


IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT   OF   RESOURCES 


4.  Loss  of  recreational  opportunities  as  a 
result  of  loss  of  access,  land  disposals, 
changes  In  wilderness  character,  or  land 
treatments   would   be   Irretrievable. 

5.  Any  loss  of  wildlife  or  fisheries 
resources  over  the  short  or  long  term  would 
be   Irretrievable. 

6.  Construction  or  disposal  which  result 
In  the  loss  of  cultural  resources  are  an 
irretrievable  commitment  of   resources. 

7.  Soil  erosion  losses  resulting  from 
management  activities  are  Irretrievable 
losses, 

8.  Any  loss  of  human  resources  such  as  a 
ranching  operation  going  out  of  business  as 
a  result  of  Implementation  of  the  RMP  would 
be  an    Irretrievable    loss. 

9.  Mineral  resources  removed  as  a  result  of 
Implementing  the  management  options  In  the 
RMP  would   be  an    Irretrievable  commitment. 


SHORT-TERM    USE   VS.    LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 


The  following  actions  may  affect  overall 
productivity  of  Egan  Resource  Area  public 
lands.  Detrimental  or  beneficial  Impacts 
are    Identified   as  appropriate. 


1.  Generally,  all  fossil  fuels,  labor, 
capital,  and  unsalvageable  construction 
materials  used  to  Implement  the  RMP  consti- 
tute an  Irretrievable  commitment  of  re- 
sources. 

2.  Any  public  lands  sold  or  exchanged 
would  be  an  Irretrievable  loss,  since 
resources  associated  with  them  would  no 
longer  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publ Ic, 

3.  Any  construction  or  other  action  which 
would  create  a  permanent  scar  or  Intrusion 
on  public  land  having  high  recreation, 
wilderness,  or  aesthetic  values  would 
constitute  an  Irretrievable  commitment  of 
resources. 


1.  Land  disposal  actions  for  agricultural 
purposes  would  be  beneficial  over  the  long 
term  with  respect  to  vegetation  produc- 
tivity. 

2.  Land  disposal  actions  for  community 
expansion  would  be  detrimental  to  natural 
resources  productivity  over  the  long  term. 
Other  land  disposal  actions  would  not  be 
expected  to  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
long-term   productivity. 

3.  Actions  which  result  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  current  situation  (Alternative  A)  In 
terms  of  livestock  and  wild  horse  grazing 
management  would  result  In  a  long-term  loss 
In  productivity  of  livestock,  forage,  rl- 
par Ian/stream  and  wildlife  habitat,  soil  and 
water   resources,    and    the    economic    structure 
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of  the  farming  community.  Actions  which 
enhance  the  vegetation  resouces  (Including 
livestock  and  wildlife  forage  and  habitats) 
will  result  In  an  Increase  In  long-term  pro- 
ductivity. 

4,  Maintenance  of  a  no  action  policy  for 
woodland  products  will  result  In  a  long-term 
loss  of   productivity. 

5.  Range  seedlngs  should  Improve  produc- 
tivity over  the  long  term.  However,  unsuc- 
cessful   seedlngs  could    lower   productivity. 
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CHAPTER    5 


LIST    OF    PREPARERS 


CHAPTER    FIVE 


LIST    OF    PREPARERS 


Berton  Bresch,  Sociologist,  Masters  Degree 
In  Counseling,  California  State  University 
at  Sonoma.  Five  years  experience. 
Responsible  for  social  values  and  public 
attitudes  analysis. 


Michael  W.  Perkins,  Wildlife  Management 
Biologist,  B.S.  Wildlife  Science,  Fisheries 
Science,  Utah  State  University.  Eight  years 
experience.  Responsible  for  the  wildlife 
and  fisheries  sections. 


Hal  By bee.  Wild  Horse  Specialist,  B.S. 
Agricultural  Range  Management,  University  of 
Nevada  at  Reno.  Seven  years  experience. 
Responsible  for  the  wild  horse  sections. 

Vearl  Christiansen,  Range  Conservationist, 
B.S.  Range  Science,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Six  years  experience. 
Responsible  for  the  vegetation  and  range 
management  portions. 

Diane  Colcord,  Cartographer,  B.S.  Art 
Education,  University  of  Oregon.  Sixteen 
years  experience.  Responsible  for 
cartography. 

Benjamin  Cope,  Realty  Technician,  A.  S. 
Associate  of  Science,  Dixie  College. 
Twenty-two  years  experience.  Responsible 
for  cartography. 

William  J.  Llndsey,  Range  Conservationist, 
B.S.  Range  Resources,  Oregon  State 
University.  Four  years  experience. 
Responsible  for  vegetation  mapping. 

Howard  Hedrlck,  Egan  Resource  Area  Manager, 
B.S.  Range  Resources,  University  of  Idaho. 
Eight  years  experience.  Responsible  for 
directing  the  Egan  Resource  Management  Plans 
Team. 


Jacob  Raj  a  I  a,  Outdoor  Recreation  Planner, 
M.A.  Anthropology,  M.S.  Forestry  and  Range 
Management,  Washington  State  University. 
Five  years  experience.  Responsible  for  the 
wilderness  portion. 

Stephen  Rynas,  District  Planning 
Coordinator,  B.A.  History,  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Four  years 
experience.  Responsible  for  quality 
control . 

Ronald  Sjogren,  Realty  Specialist,  B.A. 
Geography,  San  Diego  State  University. 
Twenty  years  experience.  Responsible  for 
the  realty  management  sections. 

Rita  R.  Suminski,  Wildlife  Management 
Biologist,  M.S.  Fisheries  Science,  New 
Mexico  State  University.  Responsible  for 
art  work.  (Schell  Resource  Area,  Ely  BLM 
District) . 

William  D.  Robison,  Geologist, 
B.S.  in  Geology,  San  Diego  State 
University.   Six  years 
experience.   Responsible  for 
minerals  and  energy  sections. 


Jerry      R.       0»Donnel ,      Clerk-Typist.  Five 

months  experience.  Responsible  for  typing 
the  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan. 

Paul        Myers,        Regional         Economist,  B.S. 

Economics,  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno, 
Eleven  years  experience.  Responsible  for 
economic  analysis. 


NEVADA   STATE   OFFICE   SPECIALIST  REVIEW 

Specialists  In  all  fields  frcm  the  Nevada 
State  Office  have  reviewed  this  document  for 
technical  accuracy  and  consistency  with 
Federal     law   and   BLM   policy. 
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CHAPTER     6 


PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION 


AND    SCOPING 


CHAPTER         SIX 


PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION    AND    SCOPING 


Preparation  of  the  Egan  Resource  Management 
Plan  was  Initiated  In  July  1981.  To  bring 
the  publ Ic  and  other  agencies  Into  the  Egan 
planning  process,  a  mailing  list  has  been 
developed  to  keep  Interested  parties  Inform- 
ed on  the  progress  of  the  plan.  Further, 
briefings,  workshops,  and  newsletters  have 
been  prepared  to  encourage  public  contact 
and  to  solicit  public  Input,  At  the  end  of 
this  narrative  Is  an  abbreviated  list  of 
organizations  that  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  this   planning    process. 

On  July  16,  1981  a  "Notice  of  Intent"  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Egan  Resource 
Management  Plan  appeared  In  the  Federal 
Register  to  formally  "kick  off"  the  begin- 
ning of  the  planning  process.  This  Initial 
phase  Involved  developing  the  Issues  that 
the  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  would  be 
•addressing.  To  solicit  public  Input  the  Ely 
District  Initiated  a  mass  mailing  to  the 
people  and  organizations  on  the  mailing 
list.  Issued  press  releases  to  the  news- 
papers In  Nevada  and  Utah;  and  presented 
briefings  to  the  Nevada  State  Clearinghouse, 
Nevada  Congressional  delegations,  local 
governments,  Indian         Tribes,         Planning 

Commissions,  and  civic  organizations.  Of 
the         six-hundred  Issue  Identification 

brochures  which  were  distributed,  just  under 
one-hundred  were  returned.  Basic  Issues 
which  the  publ  Ic  thought  that  the  Egan 
Resource  Management  Plan  should  address 
were:  grazing,  wild  horses,  wilderness,  and 
mineral  s. 

In  April,  1982  the  Issues  and  Planning 
Criteria  for  the  Egan  Resource  Management 
Plan  were  released  for  public  review.  Just 
over  ten  comments  were  received  from  the 
public  concerning  this  phase  of  the  planning 
effort.  The  majority  of  the  letters  were 
supportive  of  this  document  and  contributed 
additional  criteria  for  Inclusion  Into  the 
planning    process. 


In  January,  1983  the  draft  alternatives  for 
the  Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  were 
released  for  public  review.  This  phase  was 
preceded  with  a  Federal  Register  notice, 
mass  mailing,  and  press  releases.  Workshops 
were  held  In  Ely  (Feb.  15,  1983)  and  In  Reno 
(Feb.  16,  1983).  By  the  end  of  the  public 
comment  period  just  over  twenty-five  written 
comments  were  received.  The  majority  of 
comments  received  were  sent  by  the  Nevada 
State  Clearinghouse,  ranching  Interests, 
mining  Interests,  and  conservation  groups. 
Overall  the  respondents  were  In  favor  of 
alternatives  which  reduced  wild  horse 
populations,  promoted  economic  development, 
and  kept  wilderness  designation  to  a 
minimum.  Briefings  were  offered  to  the 
Nevada  Clearinghouse,  the  Nevada 

Congressional  Delegations,         and  local 

governmental  organizations,  however,  none 
was  ever  requested. 

The  following  list  of  organizations  and 
persons  Is  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
Egan  Resource  Management  Plan  mailing  list. 
These  organizations  and  persons  will  be 
automatically  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
document.  Copies  of  this  document  may  be 
requested  by  writing  to  the  Ely  District  at 
the  address   found    In   the    Introduction, 

I.      State  (Bovernmental    Agencies 

A,  Governor  Richard  Bryan 

B,  Nevada's  Congressional 
Delegations 

C,  District  35  Assemblyman, 
Virgil    Getto 

D,  State  Senator,   Richard  Blakemore 

E,  Nevada   State  Clearinghouse 

II.      Federal    Agencies 

A.  Nevada   State  BLM   Office 

B.  Adjacent   BLM   District   Offices 

C.  Bureau   of    Indian   Affairs 

D.  Environmental    Protection   Agency 

E.  Fish   and   Wlldl Ife   Service 
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F.  Humboldt   National    Forest 

G.  National    Park   Service 

H,  Soil   Conservation   Service 

I,  White  Pine  County   Extension 

Agent 

J.  Lincoln  County   Extension   Agent 

K.  Nye  County    Extension   Agent 

III.      Local    Governmental    Agencies 

A.  White  Pine  County  Commissioners 

B.  Lincoln  County  Commissioners 

C.  Nye  County  Commissioners 

D.  Ely  City  Council 

E.  White  Pine  County   Regional 
Planning  Commission 

F.  Nye  County  Planning  Commission 

G.  Lincoln  County   Planning 
Commission 

H.       Central    Nevada  Development 

Authority 
I.        Preston/Lund   Town  Council 
J,        McGI I  I    Town  Council 
K,        Ruth   Town  Council 

IV.      Publ Ic   Libraries 

A.  White  Pine  County   Library 

B.  Lincoln  County   Library 

C.  Nevada   State   Library 

D.  University  of    Nevada    Library 

E.  Nye  County   Library 

V.      BLM  Advisory  Councils 

A.  White   Pine  County  CRMP  Committee 

B.  Ely  District  Grazing   Board 

C.  Ely   District   Advisory  Council 

D.  Nevada   State  Grazing   Board 

VI.       Indian   Organizations 

A,  Duckwater   Tribal   Council 

B.  Ely  Colony  Council 

VII.  Conservation  Groups 

A.  American  Horse  Protection 
Association 

B.  Animal  Protection  Institute 

C.  National  Wildlife  Federation 

D.  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Councl I 

E.  The  Nature  Conservancy 

F.  Nevada  Archaeological 
Association 

G.  Nevada  Wildlife  Federation 
H,   Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation 

Association 
I,   Sierra  Club 

J.   White  Pine  Sportsman's  Club 
K.   The  Wilderness  Society 


L.  Wild  Horse  Organized  Assistance 

M.  The  Wildlife  Society 

VIM.      Grazing    Interest 

A.  Nevada  Cattleman's  Association 

B.  Nevada  Woolgrowers   Association 

C.  Society   for  Range  Management 

D.  Resource  Concepts    Incompany 

E.  Egan   Resource  Area  Permittees 

F.  National   Cattleman's  Association 

G.  White  Pine  County   Farm  Bureau 

IX.      Mining    Interests 

A.  Amseico  Minerals,    Inc. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield 

C.  Chevron   Resource  Co, 

D.  Exxon  Minerals  Co. 

E.  Kennecott  Minerals  Co. 

F.  Northeastern  Nevada  Miners   and 
Prospectors  Association 

G.  Nevada  Mining   Association 
H.  Silver   King  Mines 

I.  Superior  Oil   Company 

J.  Texaco    Inc. 

K.  White  Pine  Minerals  Corporation 

L.  Boundy  and   Forman 

M.  Ely  Val ley  Mines 

N.  Bear  Creek  Mining  Co. 

0.  PI acer   Amex 

X.      Electric   Utll  Itles 

A.  Mt.   Wheeler   Power  Company 

B.  Sierra  Pacific   Power  Company 

C.  White   Pine   Power   Project 

D.  Nevada  Power  Company 

XI.      Miscellaneous  Corporate    Interests 

A.  White   Pine  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

B.  Pacific   Legal    Foundation 

C.  Public   Lands    Institute 

D.  Publ Ic    Lands  Council 

E.  Renewable  Resources  Center 

F.  Natural    Resources  Defense 
Councl I 

XII.      Newspapers 

A.  Lincoln  County   Record 

B.  Ely  Dally   Times 

C.  KELY  Radio 

D.  Nevada   State   Journal 

E.  Iron  County   Record 

F.  Salt   Lake  Tribune 

G.  Wei  Is   Progress 
H.  Eureka    Sentinel 

1.  Mil  lard  County  Chronicle 
J.  Elko   Dally   Free  Press 

K.  Elko    Independent 
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XIII.      Periodicals 

A.  Nevada   Farm  Bureau's   Journal 

B.  Habitat 

C.  Tolyabe  Tral I s 

D.  Rangelands 

E.  National    Wildlife 

F.  Rangeland   News 

G.  Great  Basin  Reporter 


Las   Vegas  District  Office,   BLM 

4765  West   Vegas   Drive 

P.O.    Box  26569 

Las   Vegas,    Nevada     89126 

WInnemucca   District  Office,   BLM 
705  East   4th   Street 
WInnemucca,    Nevada     89445 


Availability  of  the  Draft  and  Final 
Egan  Resource  Management  Plan 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  Egan 
Resource  Management  Plan  mailing  list  will 
receive  notification  of  the  availability  of 
the  draft  and  final  documents.  A  statewide 
news  release  will  also  provide  Information 
for  requesting  personal  copies  of  these 
publ Icatlons. 

Copies  of  the  draft  and  final  plan  will  be 
available  for  review  at  the  libraries  and 
offices  listed  below.  For  further 
Information  contact  Howard  Hedrlck,  Egan 
Resource  Area  f^nager,  Ely  District  Office, 
Star  Route  5,  Box  1,  Ely,  Nevada  89301. 


Utah  State  Office,  BLM 
University  Club  Building 
136  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 

Salt  Lake  District  Office,  BLM 

2370  South   2300  West 

Salt   Lake  City,   Utah     84119 

Cedar  City   District  Office,   BLM 

1579  N.   Main   Street 

P.O.    Box  729 

Cedar  City,    Utah     84720 

Richfield    District   Office,   BLM 
150  E.    900  N. 
P.O.    Box  208 
Richfield,   Utah     84701 


BUREAU   OF    LAND  MANAGEMENT   OFFICES 


Fl I  I more  Area,   BLM 

P.O.    Box  778 

FII Imore,  Utah  84631 


Office  of  Public  Affairs,  BLM 
18th  and  C  Streets 
Washington,  D.C.   20240 

Nevada  State  Office,  BLM 
300  Booth  Street 
P.O.  Box  12000 
Reno,  Nevada  89520 

Battle  Mountain  District  Office,  BLM 
North  2nd  and  South  Scott  Streets 
Battle  Mountain,  Nevada  89820 

Carson  City  District  Office,  BLM 
1050  E.  WII  Ham  Street 
Carson    City,    Nevada        89701 

Elko  District  Office,  BLM 

2002  Idaho  Street 

P.O.  Box  831 

Elko,    Nevada     89801 

Ely  District  Office,   BLM 
Star   Route   5,    Box    1 
Ely,   Nevada     89301 


PUBLIC    LIBRARIES 


White  Pine  County  Library 
Campton   Street 
Ely,   Nevada     89301 

Lincoln  County   Library 
Callente,    Nevada     89008 

Lincoln  County    Library 
Ploche,   Nevada     89043 

Nevada  State  Library 

Library   Building 

Carson  City,   Nevada     89710 

University  of   Nevada,    Las   Vegas 
James   R.    Dickinson    Library 
4505  Maryland   Parkway 
Las   Vegas,    Nevada     89154 

University  of    Nevada,    Reno 
Getchel I    Library 
Reno,    Nevada     89507 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  2 

Selective  Management  Criteria 

Category  M 

Potential  to  Increase  forage  production  Is  low  to  moderate. 

Current  forage  production  Is  near  maximum. 

Little  or  no  conflicts  between  resources. 

No   change   required    In   the   current   grazing    practice  to 

maintain  or  Improve  the  vegetative  resource. 

Current  forage  value  Is  good. 

Current  trend  Is  upward  or  static. 

Moderate  return  on  public  Investment. 

Social  controversy  Is  low. 

Category  I 

Potential  to  Increase  forage  production  Is  high. 
-    Current  forage  production  Is  below  maximum. 

Moderate  to  extreme  resource  conflict. 

A  moderate  to  high  degree  of  change  In  the  current  grazing 

practice  Is  required  to  Improve  the  vegetative  resource. 

Current  forage  value  Is  fair  to  poor. 

Current  trend  Is  static  to  downward. 

Moderate  to  high  return  on  public  Investment. 

Social  controversy  Is  moderate  to  high. 

Category  C 

Potential  to  Increase  forage  production  Is  low. 

Current  forage  production  Is  near  maximum. 

Little  or  no  conflicts  between  resource. 

No  change  required  In  the  current  grazing  practice  to 

maintain  the  vegetative  resource. 

Current  forage  value  Is  fair  to  poor. 

Current  trend  Is  static. 

Low  return  on  public  Investment. 

Social  controversy  Is  low. 

Criteria  Definitions  and  M,  I ,  C  Classification 

Production  Potential  -  A  professional  judgment  criteria,  where 
range  site  data  Is  not  available.   This  criteria  Is  based  upon 
the  lands  potential  to  Increase  production,  either  naturally  or 
artificially.   On  those  areas  where  soils  and  range  site  data  are 
available,  they  will  be  used. 

High  potential  -  I 
Moderate  potential  -  M 
Low  potential       -    C  or  M 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  2  (Continued) 

Selective  Management  Criteria 

Present  Managernent 

Maintain  -  Present  management  Implemented  and  meeting  resource 
management  objectives;  no  major  revisions 
necessary. 

Improve  -   Resource  management  objectives  not  being  met; 
allotment  In  need  of  an  AMP  or  grazing  system; 
major  revision  of  existing  AMP  needed. 

Custodial  -  Present  resource  management  appears  satisfactory  or 
Is  the  only  logical  practice  considering  all  other 
criteria. 

Current  Production  -  A  professional  judgment  criteria  used  when 
there  Is  a  lack  of  range  site  data.   A  subjective  rating  of  what 
the  area  Is  now  producing  compared  to  Its  potential. 

Current  forage  production  Is  near  maximum  -  M  or  C 
Current  forage  production  Is  below  maximum  -  I 

Resource  Conf I  lets  - 


Critical  wildlife  habitat,  wild  horse  and  burro/I Ivestock  use 
areas,  recreation,  water  rights,  mining,  lands  actions,  A.C.E.C., 
relntroductlon  of  plants  and  animals,  soil,  water,  and  alp 
qual Ity. 

An  Interdisciplinary  team  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
effect  a  limited  number  of  the  above  mentioned  criteria 
will  have  on  present  grazing  management  -  M 
One  or  more  major  conflicts  must  be  present  -  I 
Same  as  M  -  C 

Forage  Value  -  An  allotment-wide  rating.  Professional  judgment 
Is  used  to  determine  If  predominant  vegetation  Is  palatable  and 
preferred  by  the  type  of  livestock  grazing  the  area. 

Good  -  M 
Fair  -  I  or  C 
Poor  -  I  or  C 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  2  (Continued) 

Selective  Management  Criteria 

Trend  -  An  Indication  of  the  movement  of  successlonal  stages  In 
relation  to  the  desired  level  based  on  monitoring  studies,  and 
professional  judgment. 

Upward  -  M 

Static  -  M,  I,  or  C 

Downward  -  I 

Economic  Investment  Potential  -  The  potential  for  a  positive 
economic  return  on  Investments. 

High  -  I 

Moderate  -  I  or  M 
Low  -  C 

Social  Controversy  -  Professional  judgment  Is  used  to  determine 
areas  where  competition  among  user  groups  for  the  range  resource 
products  may  result  In  debate  over  proper  range  management 
decisions;  a.e.,  areas  of  Intensive  mining.  Important  big  game 
winter  range,  potential  site  for  a  power  generating  plant,  etc. 

Low  -  M  or  C 
Moderate  -  High  -  I 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  5 

Existing  and  Desired  Successional 

Vegetation  Stages  by  Type 

and 

Management  Zone 

The  narrative  below  describes  the  use  of  the 
charts  which  follow.  The  chart  on  the  next 
page  for  the  Aspen  Vegetation  Type  wi  I  I  be 
used  as  the  example  for  how  this  appendix  is 
to  be  used. 

Within  Zone  1,  the  aspen  vegetation  type 
presently  consists  (existing  situation)  of 
the  following:  5%  in  perennial  grasses/ 
forbs  and  aspen  suckers;  and  10%  in 
perennial  grasses/forbs,  aspen  trees  and 
young  conifers.  The  remaining  25^  of  this 
vegetation  type  consists  of  mature  aspen 
trees  with  scattered  conifers. 

Management  direction  for  Zone  1  under  the  B 
alternative  will  be  to  move  the  successional 
stage  of  the  Aspen  Vegetation  Type  to:  20;? 
of  the  vegetation  in  perennial  grasses/forbs 
and  aspen  suckers;  50%  aspen  trees  along 
with  perennial  grasses/forbs,  and  young 
conifers;  and  50%  as  mature  aspen  trees  with 
scattered  conifers.  Increasing  the  percent- 
age of  perennial  grasses/forbs  and  aspen 


suckers  will  benefit  all  range  users. 
Increasing  the  percentage  of  mature  aspen 
trees  will  benefit  tree  nesting  raptors, 
mule  deer,  elk,  blue  grouse  and  non  game 
species. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  management  direction 
for  the  D  alternative  in  Zone  1  of  the  Aspen 
Vegetation  Type  would  be  directed  toward  an 
early  successional  stage  to  produce  more 
livestock  forage.  Under  this  alternative 
25^  of  the  vegetation  would  be  in  perennial 
grasses/forbs.  The  remaining  15%  would  be 
in  perennial  grasses/forbs  and  aspen 
suckers. 

Alternative  C  is  a  compromise  alternative 
between  alternatives  B  and  D.  Alternative  C 
also  proposes  the  same  management  actions 
for  vegetation  as  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
(As  a  result  there  is  no  seperate  line  for 
the  Preferred  Alternatives  in  the  following 
charts).  Under  this  alternative  the  manage- 
ment direction  will  be  achieve  a  vegetation 
mixture  of:  60?  In  perennial  grasses/forbs 
and  aspen  suckers;  25%  in  perennial  grasses/ 
forbs,  aspen  and  young  conifers;  the 
remaining  15?  would  be  mature  aspen  with 
scattered  conifers.  This  alternative  would 
benefit  both  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Alternative  A  represents  a  continuation  of 
current  management  practices.  Under  this 
alternative  desired  successional  stages  have 
not  been  proposed.  As  a  result  all  entries 
under  this  alternative  appear  as  a  dashed 
1 1  ne. 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
Appendix  6 
Sensitive  Plants 


Scientific  Name 
Astragalus  callithrix 
Astragalus  uncialls 
Castillefa  salsuginosa 
Coryphantha  vivipara  var .  rosea 
Zigadenus  vaginatus 
Sphaeralcea  caespitosa 


Common  Name 
Callaway  milkvetch 
currant  milkvetch 
Monte  Neva  paintbrush 
rose  cushion  coryphantha 
sheathed  deathcamas 
Jones  globe-mallow 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
Appendix  8 
Riparian  Condition  Rating  For  Streams 


%  Optimum 
Class  1/  Habitat 


Excellent  70  > 


(.jOO 


d  2/  60-69 


Fair  50-59 


Poor  3/  >  49 


1.  Class  rating  only  for  Ely  District 

2.  Excellent  and  Good  =  Satisfactory  Habitat 
Condition 

3.  Fair  and  Poor  =  Unsatisfactory  Habitat  Condition 
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EGA.N  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
Appendix  9 
Stream  Riparian  Condition 


ZONE  1 
BUCK,  BALD,  DIAMONDS 


STREAM 


ALLOTMENT 


RIPARIAN  CONDITION 


Cold 

Cold  Creek  -  0603 

Excellent 

Connors 

Cold  Creek  -  0603 

Fair 

Deadman 

Warm  Springs  -  0606 

Fair 

Huntington 

Railroad  Pass  -  0601 

Excellent 

Old  Deadman 

Warm  Springs  -  0606 

Fair 

Pinto 

Newark  -  0608 

Fair 

ZONE  2 
DUCKWATER/BUTTES 






___  - 

STREAM 

ALLOTMENT 

RIPARIAN  CONDITION 

Crystal 

Duckwater 

Good 

Currant 

Duckwater 

Good 

Gleason 

Thirty-Mile  Spring 

Good 

Illipah 

Moorman  Ranch 

Good 

Illipah 

unnamed 

Moorman  Ranch 

Poor 

Paris 

Medicine  Butte 

Good 

Snow 

Medicine  Butte 

Fair 

Willow-S 

inowball 

Duckwater 

Good 

Gold 

Gold  Canyon 

Good 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  9  (Continued) 

Stream  Riparian  Condition 


ZONE  3 
ST EPTOE /HORSE  &  CATTLE  CAMP 


STREAM 


ALLOTMENT 


RIPARIAN  CONDITION 


Berry 

Big  Indian 

Boneyard 

Bui IwhacX 

Egan 

First 

Fitzhugh 

Gilford 

Goshute 

Haggerty 

Horse  &  Cattle 

Indian 

McDonald 

Nine-Mile 

North 

Schell 

Second 

Steptoe 

Tehema 

Third 

Water  Canyon 

Whiteman 

VJillow 

V7il  liams 

Wil son-Matt ier 

Worthington 

Zip's  Cabin 

Duck  Creek 


Duck  Creek 
Indian  Creek 
Gilford  Meadows 
Little  VThite  Rock 
Cherry  Creek 
Second  Creek 
Second  Creek 
Gilford  Meadows 
Cherry  Creek 
Shingle  Pass 
Willow  Spring 
Indian  Creek 
Gilford  Meadows 
Cherry  Creek 
Duck  Creek  Basin 
Schellbourne 
Second  Creek 
Pleusser  Mountain 
Whiteman  Creek 
Second  Creek 
Whiterock 
Whiteman  Creek 
Lake  Area 
Lake  Area 
Bennett  Creek 
Duck  Creek 
North  Steptoe 
Cherry  Creek (Various ) 


Fair 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Good 

Excellent 

Fair 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Excellent 

Fair 

Excellent 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Poor 

Poor 


ZONE  5 


STREAM 


Douglas 
White  River 


ALLOTMENT 


Douglas  Canyon 
Tom  Plain 


RIPARIAN  CONDITION 


Fair 
Fair 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  ^4ANAGE^IE^TT  PLANT 

Appendix  10 

Costs  and  Returns  for  Cattle  Operations 

(Values  are  in  $  per  cow) 

Federal   Grazing 
Summer  Only     Year-Round 


SALES 

Steer  Yearlings 
Heifer  Yearlings 
Steer  Calves 
Heifer  Calves 
Cull  Cows 
Cull  Bulls 
Alfalfa  Hay  Sales 

Total  Sales 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 


207.06 

113.91 

130. 16 

73.69 

60.75 

49.  34 

6.15 

7.64 

69.75 

457;62 


-260.83 


A.   CASH  COSTS 

Government  Grazing  Feeds 

Raised  Alfalfa  Hay  Sold 

Raised  Alfalfa  Hay  Fed 

Raised  Grass  Hay  Fed 

Hired  Labor 

Veterinary  Expenses 

Hired  Trucking 

Marketing  Commission 

Fuel 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

Accounting 

Brand  Inspection 

Salt  and  Minerals 

Fencing 

Bull 

Horses 

Taxes 

Dues 

Other  Cash  Costs 

Total  Cash  Costs 


11.  33 

20.06 

25.34 

58.86 

6.70 

17.72 

5.13 

8.99 

18.01 

2.64 

1.84 

.22 

1,71 

.72 

.62 

4.00 

9.43 

3.00 

5.94 

2.38 

1.43 

.41 

.30 

2.24 

1.97 

3.78 

1.73 

20.  17 

25.21 

1.5  5 

1.55 

6.06 

5.01 

.81 

.35 

■  11.-78 

-  __5  ._8_5 

182.-00 

-112;84 
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EGAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  10  (Continued) 

Costs  Sc  Returns  for  Cattle  Operations 


B.   OTHER  COSTS 

Family  Labor  86.01  76.99 

Depreciation  37.03  24.71 

Interest  on  Brood  Stock  74.75  74.75 
Interest  on  Equipment  and 

Buildings  5.00^  _.__1l?.1. 

Total  Other  Costs  -202.79-  179.-69 


Return  Above  Cash  Costs  275.62  147.99 

Return  Above  Cash  Costs  and 

Family  Labor  189.61  71.00 

Return  to  Total 

Investment^  152.58  46.29 

Net  Ranch  Income^  238.59  12  3.28 


-•-   Return  to  total  investment  equals  sales  (Gross  Income)  minus 
cash  costs,  depreciation,  and  family  labor.   No  estimate  is 
included  for  interest  on  land  or  for  opportunity  cost. 

2   Net  ranch  income  is  calculated  by  deducting  cash  costs  and 
depreciation  from  sales  (Gross  Income).   The  remaining 
revenue  (Net  Ranch  Income)  is  available  to  service  long-term 
debts  on  land  and  capital,  to  provide  an  income  to  family 
labor,  and  to  provide  a  return  to  risk  and  management. 
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EGAN  RESOORCfi  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Appendix  11 

Costs  and  Return  for  Sheep  Operations 


$/Ewe 


Wool  12.32 

Lambs  40.04 

Cull  Ewes  -6 .49 

Total  Sales  ~58."8T 


PRODUCTION  COSTS 

A.   CASH  COSTS 

Grazing  Feeds  3.78 

Hired  Labor  12.00 

Veterinary  Expenses  .14 

Fuel  3.30 

Repair  and  Maintenance  1.07 

Salt  and  Minerals  .30 

Fencing  .R5 

Shearing  1.04 

Accounting  . 37 

Horses  . 12 

Rams  2.7  5 

Taxes  . 71 

Dues  .18 

Other  Cash  Costs  __"_i.L^_ 

Total  Cash  Costs  •27.-36" 


B.  OTHER  COSTS 

Family  Labor  8.00 

Depreciation  3.21 

Interest  on  Brood  Stock  8.45 

Interest  on  Equipment  and  Buildings                   _"  _'4_1^ 

Total  Other  Costs  •  20.^07 


Total  Other  Costs  20.07 
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EGAN    RESOURCE  MA'^AGF.MENT  PLAM 
Appendix  11  (Continued) 
Costs  f<    Returns  for  Sheen  Operations 


Return  ?vbove  Cash  Costs  31.49 

Return  Above  Cash  Costs  and  Family  Labor  23.49 

Return  to  Total  Investment  20. 2 R 

Met  Ranch  Income  28.28 
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GLOSSARY 


GLOSSARY 


ACTIVE  REFERENCE:  The  total  number  of  AUMs 
that  can   be   I Icensed. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENTRY:  An  allowed  application 
that  permits  an  Individual  to  enter  upon  and 
develop  public  lands  for  Irrigated  agri- 
culture; completion  of  which  entitles  that 
Individual    to  the    land's  title. 

ALLOTMENT:  An  area  allocated  for  the  use  of 
the  livestock  of  one  or  more  qualified 
grazing  permittees  which  Includes  prescribed 
numbers  and  kinds  of  livestock  under  one 
plan  of  management. 

ALLOTfJlENT  MANAGEMENT  (AMP):  A  documented 
program  which  applies  to  livestock  opera- 
tions on  the  public  lands,  which  Is  prepared 
In  consultation  with  the  permlttee(s)  or 
lessee(s)      Involved,     and     which:  1)      pre- 

scribes the  manner  In  which  livestock 
operations  will  be  conducted  In  order  to 
meet  the  multiple-use,  sustalnedyl el d , 
economic,  and  other  needs  and  objectives  as 
determined  for  the  public  lands  through  land 
use  planning;  2)  describes  the  type, 
location,  ownership,  and  general 

specifications  for  the  range  Improvements  to 
be  Installed  and  maintained  on  the  public 
lands  to  meet  the  livestock  grazing  and 
other  objectives  of  land  management;  and  3) 
contains  such  other  provisions  relating  to 
livestock  grazing  and  other  objectives  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  authorized  officer 
consistent   with  applicable    law, 

ANIMAL  UNIT  (AU):  One  mature  (1, 000-1 b)  cow 
or  Its  equivalent  (4  deer,  5  antelope,  5 
bighorn  sheep,  1.25  elk,  or  1  horse)  based 
upon  an  average  dally  forage  consumption  of 
26  pounds  of   dry  matter    per   day. 

ANIMAL     UNIT     MONTH     (AUM) :  The     amount     of 

forage  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  one 
cow  or    Its  equivalent   for  one  month. 


AQUATIC:  Living  or  growing  In  or  on  a 
stream  or  other   water   body  or   source. 

BROWSE:  That  part  of  the  current  leaf  and 
twig  growth  of  shrubs,  woody  vines  and  trees 
available    for  animal    consumption. 

CARRYING     CAPACITY:  An      estimate     of     the 

maximum  number  of  animals  (expressed  In 
AUMs)  a  given  area  can  support  each  year 
without  Inducing  damage  to  the  vegetation  or 
related   resources. 

CHAINING:  The  process  of  knocking  over,  for 
the  purpose  of  extirpating,  plnyon  and 
juniper  trees  and  sagebrush  by  means  of 
dragging  an  anchor  chain  between  two  large 
caterpillar   tractors. 

CHERRYSTEM  ROAD:  Dead  end  road  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  of  a  wilderness  study 
area. 

CLIMAX:  The      terminal       stabilized      plant 

community,  in  which  maximum  blomass  and 
symbiotic  function  between  organisms  are 
malnta Ined . 

CRITICAL  GROWTH  PERIOD:  The  period  In  a 
plant's  growth  cycle  when  food  reserves  are 
lowest  and  grazing  Is  most  harmful;  for 
example.  In  grass  species  this  period  begins 
with  the  boot  (prebud  stage)  and  closes  with 
complete  maturation  of  the    fruit. 

CRITICAL      HABITAT:  Any     or      all       habitat 

elenent(s),  the  loss  of  which,  would 
appreciably  decrease  the  likelihood  of  the 
survival  and  recovery  of  an  officially 
listed      species.  It     may      represent      any 

portion  of  the  present  habitat  of  an 
officially  listed  species  and  may  Include 
additional  areas  for  population  expansion. 
The  official  determination  of  critical 
habitat     Is    the    responsibility    of    the    U.    S. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  takes 
appropriate  Federal  Register  notification 
and   action. 

CRITIAL  HABITAT  (Range):  Habitat  on  which  a 
species  depends  for  survival;  there  are  no 
alternative  ranges  or  habitats  available. 
May   also   be  called    "key   range  or   habitat". 

CULTURAL      RES0URC:ES:  Those       fragile      and 

nonrenewable  remains  of  human  activity, 
occupation,  or  endeavor,  reflected  In 
districts,  sites,  structures,  buildings, 
objects,  artifacts,  ruins,  works  or  art, 
architecture,  and  natural  features,  that 
were  of  Importance  In  human  events.  These 
resources  consist  of  (I)  physical  remains, 
(2)  areas  where  significant  human  events 
occurred — even  though  evidence  of  the  event 
no  longer  remains,  and  (3)  the  environment 
Immediately   surrounding   the   resource. 

DESIGNATED  CORRIDORS:  A  preferred  location 
for  expansion  which  has  an  existing  trans- 
mission or  transportation  facility  and  room 
for   expansion. 

ECOSYSTEM:  Collectively,  all  populations  In 
a  community,  plus  the  associated  environ- 
mental   factors. 

EROSION:  Detachment  and  movement  of  soil  or 
rock  fragments  by  water,  wind.  Ice,  or 
gravity. 

ESSENTIAL  HABITAT:  Habitats  which  possess 
the  same  characteristics  as  critical 
habitat,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
officially        designated.  It        Is        the 

responsibility  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
conduct  the  appropriate  studies  and  to 
provide  the  biological  Information  necessary 
to  delineate  essential    habitat, 

FORAGE:  Al  I  browse  and  herbaceous  foods 
that  are  available  to  grazing  animals.  It 
may   be  grazed   or   harvested    for   feeding. 

FORAGE      CONDITIONS:  The      proportion      of 

preferred,  desirable,  and  undesirable  plant 
species  based  upon  the  forage  preference  or 
palatablllty  displayed  by  a  specific  live- 
stock or  wildlife    species. 

FORB :  A  nongrass  seed-produc Ing  plant  that 
does   not  develop   persistent   woody   tissue. 


GRAZING      PREFERENCE:  The      total       number 

(active  and  suspended  nonuse)  of  animal  unit 
months  of  livestock  grazing  on  public  land 
apportioned  and  attached  to  base  property 
owned   or  controlled   by  a    permittee. 

GRAZING  SYSTEM:  A  systematic  sequence  of 
grazing  treatments  applied  to  an  allotment 
to  reach  Identified  multiple-use  goals  or 
objectives  by  Improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of   the  vegetation. 

GRAZING  TREATMENT:  A  prescription  under  a 
grazing  system  which  grazes  or  rests  a  unit 
of  land  at  particular  times  each  year  to 
attain   specific   vegetation   goals. 


GREEN-UP: 
growth. 


When    plants    start    producing    new 


GROSS  RAN3H  INCOME:  Is  equal  to  the  gross 
sales  for  an  Individual  ranch  or  group  of 
ranches, 

HABITAT:        Place    where     an     animal     or  plant 

normally      lives,     often     characterized  by     a 

dominant  and  codomlnant  plant  form  (e.g. 
pi nyon-jun Iper   habitat). 

HABITAT  CONDITION  (BIG  GAME):  The  condition 
of  seasonal  habltat(s)  as  they  relate  to  the 
habitat  needs  of  a  particular  big  game 
species.  Habitat  components  Include  such 
factors  as  browse  vigor  rating,  forage 
qualty,  cover  factors,  human  Interference 
and  water  distribution  for  mule  deer  and 
water  distribution  vegetation  quality  and 
quantity  and  vegetation  height  for  antelope. 
These  habitat  components  are  evaluated 
Independently  and  are  somewhat  related  to 
but  are  not  the  same  as  existing  or  poten- 
tial   range  condition. 

HABITAT     MANAGEMENT      PLAN:  An      officially 

approved  plan  for  a  specific  geographical 
area  designed  to  maintain  the  habitat  of 
specific  wildlife  species  having  high 
priority   for  management. 

IMPROPER       UTILIZATION:  Grazing       of       the 

vegetation  resource  at  levels  other  than 
those  recommended  In  the  1981  Nevada  Range 
Studies  Task  group  monitoring  Procedures. 
Includes  overut 1 1  1 zatlon ,  underutl I  1 zat Ion, 
and    Inefficient  distribution  of   grazing. 
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IN::0ME  multiplier:  An  Indicator  of  how  much 
Income  Is  stimulated  In  the  economy  of  a 
region  by  an  economic  sector  above  and 
beyond  the  Initial  Income  produced  by  a 
sector. 

llNlTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT:  Managing  a  vegetation 
or  other  resource  through  a  system  to  obtain 
desired    results. 

KEY  FORAGE  AND  BROWSE  SPECIES:  (1)  Forage 
species  whose  use  serves  as  an  Indicator  to 
the  degree  of  use  of  associated  species;  (2) 
those  species  which  must,  because  of  their 
Importance,  be  considered  In  the  management 
program. 

LICENSED      USE:  Active      use      AUMs     that      a 

permittee  has  paid  for  during  a  given 
grazing    period. 

LOCATABLE  MINERAL:  A  mineral  subject  to 
location  under  the  1872  mining  laws. 
Example  of  such  minerals  would  be  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  as  compared  to  oil 
and  natural  gas,  which  are  leasable  min- 
erals. 

LONG-TERM:  A  point  In  time  from  7  to  20 
years  following  the  beginning  of  the 
Implementation  phase  (1984)  of  the  Egan 
Resource  management   plan. 

MINERAL  POTENTIALS:  High  Potential  -  High 
potential  Is  assigned  to  areas  that  contain 
or  are  extensions  of  active  or  Inactive 
properties  which  show  evidence  of  ore, 
mineralization,  and  favorable  geologic 
character  I sts.  All      producing      properties 

fall  within  this  category.  Good  Potential  - 
Good  potential  Is  assigned  to  areas  with 
several  geologic  characteristics  Indicative 
of  mineralization,  relatively  lower, 
economic  value  of  past  production,  and 
similar  environments  but  at  greater  distance 
from  known  ore  and  mineral  occurrences. 
This  category  may  Include  areas  adjacent  to 
known  districts  or  In  mineral  belts. 
Low  Potential  -  Low  potential  Is  assigned  to 
areas  that  are  outside  any  construed 
favorable  geologic  and  mineral  trend 
projections  or  are  burled  by  over  1,500 
meters  of   alluvium   (except  oil    and   gas). 

MULTIPLE-USE:  The     management     of      public 

lands  and  their  various  resource  values  so 
they    are    utilized     In    the    combination    that 


will  best  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of   the  American    people. 

MULTIPLIER  EFFECTS:  The  Individual  effects 
which  spread  throughout  an  economy  as  the 
result  of  a  one-unit  change  In  an  element  of 
a  sector  directly  Impacted  by  an  action, 
e.g.,  an  Income  multiplier  of  2.1021  for  the 
meat    animals    and     poultry    sector    means    that 

for  a  $1  change  In  Income  within  the  sector 
the  overal  I  Impact  on  the  economy  wl I  I  be  a 
change  In  Income  of  $2.10.  The  Indirect 
effect  Is  the  total  Impact  ($2.10)  minus  the 
direct       Impact       ($1.00)       resulting       In       an 

Indirect  effect  of    ($1.10). 

NET  RANCH  IN:oriE:  Computed  by  deducting 
total  cash  costs  and  the  value  of  family 
labor    from   gross    livestock   Income. 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE:  "Off-Road  Vehicle"  means 
any  motorized  vehicle  capable  of,  or 
designed  for,  travel  on  or  Immediately  over 
land,  water,  or  other  natural  terrain, 
excluding:  (1)  Any  nonamphlblous  registered 
motorboat;  (2)         any         mllltaty,         fire, 

emergency,  or  law  enforcement  vehicle  while 
being  used  for  emergency  purposes;  (3)  any 
vehicle  whose  use  Is  expressly  authorized  by 
the  authorized  officer,  or  otherwise 
officially  approved;  (4)  vehicles  In 
official  use;  and  (5)  any  combat  or  combat 
support;  vehicle  when  used  In  times  of 
national    defense   emergencies, 

PERMITTEE:  One  who  holds  a  permit  to  graze 
livestock  on   public    land. 

PLANNING  CORRIDOR:  A  uti llty  corr  Idor  which 
has  no  existing  transmission  or  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  Is  a  preferred  location 
for   future   facilities. 

PLANT  VIGOR:  The  state  of  health  of  a 
plant.  The  capacity  of  a  plant  to  respond 
to  growing  conditions,  to  make  and  store 
food  and  to  complete  the  reproductive 
stages. 

POPULATION:  All        of       the        Individuals 

belonging  to  a  single  species  occupying  a 
particular   area  of    space. 

PUBLIC  LAND:  Vacant,  unappropriated,  and 
unreserved  lands  which  have  never  left 
Federal  ownership;  also,  lands  In  Federal 
ownership       which       were      obtained       by       the 
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Government  In  exchange  for  public  lands  or 
for  timber  on  public  lands.  Land  adminis- 
tered   by  the  Bureau   of    Land   Management. 

QUADRAT      FREQUENCY      METHOD:  The      use      of 

permanent  plots  (1000'  square)  In  which 
measurements  or  estimates  are  used  to 
document  frequency  of  key  species  (rooted  In 
key   areas  over   a   period   of   time). 

RANCH  BUDGET:  An  Itemized  summary  of  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  of  a  ranch  opera- 
tion. 


the  region's  economy  at  each  turnover  by 
sector  (source).  A  sector  Is  present  for 
each  type  of  expenditure  such  as  for 
recreation,   construction,  or   retail    trade. 

SEED  TRAMPLING:  Trampling  of  disseminated 
seed  Into  the  soil  mantle  by  livestock,  wild 
horses  and   burros,   and   wildlife, 

SHORT-TERM:  The  period  of  time  needed  to 
Implement  management's  decisions  following 
the  completion  of  the  RMP,  approximately  5 
years. 


RANGE  IMPROVEMENT:  A  structure, 

development,         or  treatment         used         to 

rehabilitate,  protect,  or  Improve  the  public 
lands   to   advance  range  betterment. 

RANGE LAND  MONITORING  PROGRAM:  A  program 
designed  to  measure  changes  In  plant 
composition,  ground  cover,  animal  popu- 
lations, and  climatic  conditions  on  the 
public  rangeland.  Vegetation  studies  will 
be  used  to  monitor  changes  In  rangeland 
condition  and  determine  the  reason  for  any 
changes  that  are  occurring.  The  vegetation 
studies  consist  of  actual  use,  utilization, 
trend,   and    climatic   conditions. 

REASONABLE  NUMBERS:  The  long-term  (10  year) 
average  of  big  game  populations  (mule  deer, 
antelope,  elk,  and  bighorn  sheep)  or  the 
number  of  Individuals  historical  habitat 
could  support  If  re  Introduction  were  to 
occur.  These  numbers  have  been  coopera- 
tively developed  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Nevada 
Department  of    Wildlife. 

RIPARIAN  HABITAT,  AQUATIC  (STREAf^SIDE) : 
Vegetative  communities  found  In  association 
with  streams  (both  perennial  and 

intermittent)  lakes,  ponds  and  other  open 
water.  This  unique  habitat,  comprising  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  land  area.  Is  crucial 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  fish 
species  known  to  occur  In  the  Ely  District. 
Many  species  are    found   nowhere  else. 

ROAD:  A     vehicle     route      which      has     been 

Improved  and  maintained  by  mechanical  means 
to  Insure  relatively  regular  and  continued 
use. 

SKTORAL      MULTIPLIER:  The       sum      of       the 

portions    of    the    dollar    that    remains    within 


SPECIES,  CANDIDATE:  (1)  Designation  applied 
to  sensitive,  threatened,  or  endangered 
species  not  yet  officially  listed  but  which 
are  undergoing  a  status  review  or  are 
proposed  for  listing  according  to  Federal 
Register  notices  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  according  to  comparable  state  documents 
published  by  state  officials;  (2)  applied  to 
species  whose  populations  are  consistently 
small  and  widely  dispersed  or  whose  ranges 
are  restricted  to  a  few  localities,  such 
that  any  appreciable  reduction  In  numbers, 
habitat,  availability,  or  habitat  condition 
might  lead  toward  extinction;  of  (3)  applied 
to  species  whose  numbers  are  declining  so 
rapidly  that  official  listing  may  become 
necessary  as  a  conservation  measure. 

SPECIES,  ENDANGERED:  An  animal  or  plant 
whose  prospects  for  survival  and  repro- 
duction are  In  Immediate  jeopardy,  and  as 
further  defined  by  The  Endangered  Species 
Act  of    1973. 

SPECIES,      SENSITIVE:  An     animal      or     plant 

classified  by  a  state  government  pursuant  to 
state  laws  and/or  regulations,  which  Is 
faced  with  potential  extinction  throughout 
all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range, 
especially   within   the  respective   state, 

SPECIES,  THREATENED:  Any  species  which  Is 
likely  to  become  an  endangered  species 
within  the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all 
or  a  significant  portion  of  Its  range,  and 
as  further  defined  by  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of    1973. 

SLCCESSION:  An  orderly  process  of  community 
development  that  Involves  changes  In  species 
structure  and  community  processes  with  time; 
It  Is  reasonably  directional  and,  therefore, 
pred Ictable. 
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SUCCESSIONAL  STAGE:  A  relatively  transitory 
plant  community,  which,  when  part  of  an 
oderly  process  of  community  development, 
culminates    In   a   stabilized   ecosystem. 

SUSTAINED      YIELD:  The      achievement      and 

maintenance  In  perpetuity  of  a  high  level  of 
annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of  the 
various  renewable  resources  of  the  public 
lands  consistent   with  multiple-use, 

THRESHOLD:  A  threshold  Is  a  maximum  or 
minimum  number,  or  other  parameter,  estab- 
lished to  define  a  significant  Impact 
(either      positive      or      negative).  If      a 

negative  threshold  level  Is  crossed, 
management  actions  wl  I  I  be  taken  to  correct 
the   situation. 

TREND:  The  direction  of  change  In  range 
condition  or  wildlife  habitat  over  a  period 
of  time,  expressed  as  upward,  static,  or 
downward. 

UNDERSTORY:  Plants     growing      beneath     the 

canopy  of  other  plants.  Usually  refers  to 
grasses,  forbs,  and  low  shrubs  under  a  tree 
or   brush   canopy, 

UTILIZATION:  The  portion  of  the  current 
year's  forage  production  that  Is  consumed  or 
destroyed   by  grazing   animals. 

VEGETATION  CONVERSION:  Actions  taken  which 
alter  the  existing  natural  plant  communities 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  management  In  a 
particular  area.  There  are  several  ways  In 
which  vegetation  can  be  altered:  (1)  with 
fires;  (2)  mechanically,  which  Includes 
chaining,         plowing         or        crushing;  (3) 

chemically;   and    (4)    biologically. 

VISUAL      RESOURCE      MANAGEMENT       (VRM):  The 

planning,  design,  and  Implementation  of 
management  objectives  to  provide  acceptable 
levels  of  visual  Impacts  for  all  BLM  re- 
source management  activities. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES:  Visible  features  of  the 
landscape  Including  land,  water,  vegetation, 
and   animals. 

WATERSHED:  A  total  area  of  land  above  a 
given  point  on  a  waterway  that  contributes 
runoff   water   to  the    flow  at  that   point. 


WAYS: 


Vehicle      routes      established       and 


maintained  solely  by  the  passage  of  motor 
vehicles. 

WILDERNESS  CHARACTERISTICS:  Identified  by 
Congress  In  the  1964  Wilderness  Act: 
namely,  size,  naturalness,  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive 
and  unconflned  type  of  recreation,  and 
supplemental  values  such  as  geologolcal, 
archaeological,  historical,  ecological, 
scenic,  or  other  features.  It  Is  required 
that  the  area  possess  at  least  5,000  acres 
or  more  of  contiguous  public  land  or  be  of  a 
size  to  make  practical  Its  preservation  and 
use  In  an  unimpaired  condition;  be  substan- 
tially natural  or  generally  appear  to  have 
been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of 
nature  with  the  Imprint  of  man  being 
substantially  unnotlceable;  and  have  either 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 
primitive  and  unconflned  type  of  recreation. 
Congress  said  a  wilderness  area  may  have 
supplemental  values,  which  Include  ecologi- 
cal, geological,  or  other  features  of 
scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  histor- 
ical values.  However,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  supplemental  values  could  not 
make  or  eliminate  an  area  for  wilderness 
designation. 

WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT  POLICY:  This  policy 
document  prescribes  the  general  objectives, 
policies,  and  specific  activity  guidance 
applicable  to  all  designated  BLM  wilderness 
areas.  Specific      management      objectives, 

requirements,  and  decisions  Implementing 
administrative  practices  and  visitor  activi- 
ties In  Individual  wilderness  areas  are 
developed  and  described  In  the  wilderness 
management   plan    for   each   unit. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA  (WSA):  A  roadless 
area  which  has  been  found  to  have  wilderness 
characteristics. 

WILD  HORSE  HERD  AREA:  An  area  of  the  public 
lands  which  provides  habitat  for  one  or  more 
wl I d   horse  herds. 

WILD  HORSE:  All  unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses  and  their  progeny  that  have  used 
public  lands  on  or  after  December  15,  1971, 
or  that  do  use  these  lands  as  all  or  part  of 
their   habitat, 

WILDLIFE      HAZARD:  Any      man-caused       use, 

activity   or    physical     feature    placed     In    the 
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environment  which  causes  significant, 
unnecessary,  or  avoidable  wildlife  mor- 
tal Ity. 

WILDLIFE  HABITAT  CONFLICT:  Any  man-caused 
land  or  resource  use  activity  which  results 
In  serious  reduction  In  the  quality  and/or 
quantity  of   an    Important   wildlife  habitat. 
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